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Trg ſuſpected to have embraced oppoſite prin- 8 
'Tiples to thoſe which prevailed, could be the ob- 

ject of univerſal ſatisfaQtion : Yet ſo much were Queen's 
Men diſpleaſed with the preſent conduct of affairs, popula- 
and ſuch apprehenſions were entertained of fu- rity. 
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N a nation divided like the Engliſh, it couldc HAP. 
ſcarce be expected, that the death of one ſove- XXXIX. 
reign, and the acceſſion of another, who was 

rongly ſuſpected to have embraced oppoſite prin- 1550. 

iples to thoſe which prevailed, could be the ob- 


ea of univerſal ſatisfaction: Yet ſo much were Queen's 


en diſpleaſed with the preſent conduct of affairs, popula- 
nd ſuch apprehenſions were entertained of fu-""Y- 
Vol. V. B | turity, 


CHAP. turity, that the people, overlooking their theologi- 
X XXIX. cal diſputes, expreſſed a very general and unfeigned 
joy that the ſcepter had paſſed into the hands of 
Elizabeth. That princeſs had diſcovered great pru- 
dence in her conduct during the reign of her ſiſter; 
and as men were ſenſible of the imminent danger 
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to which ſhe was every moment expoſed, the com- 


paſſion towards her ſituation, and concern for her 
ſafety, had rendered her, to an uncommon degree, 
the favourite of the nation. A Parliament had 
been aſſembled a few days before Mary's death,; 
and when Heathe, archbiſhop of York, then chan- 


cellor, notified to them that event, ſcarce an inter- 


val of regret appeared; and the two houſes im- 


mediately reſounded with the joyful acclamations of 
« God fave Queen Elizabeth: Long and happily 
“ may ſhe reign.” The people, leſs actuated by 
faction, and leſs influenced by private views, ex- 
preſſed a joy ſtill more general and hearty on her 


proclamation ; and the auſpicious commencement 1 
of this reign prognoſticated that felicity and glory 


which, during its whole courſe, fo uniformly at- 
tended it *. 


ELIZABETH was at Hatfield when ſhe heard of 


her ſiſter's death; and after a few days ſhe proceeded 
thence to London, thro! crowds of People, who 
ſtrove with each other in giving her the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony of their affections. On her entrance into 
the Tower, ſhe could not ſorbear reflecting on the 
great difference between her preſent fortune and 
that which a few years before had attended her, 
when ſhe was conducted to that place as a priſoner, 


and lay there expoſed to all the bigotted malignity | 


of her enemies. She fell on her knees, and expreſ- 


fed her thanks to heaven, for the deliverance which ö 


the Almighty had granted her from her bloody per- 
ſecutors; a deliverance, ſne ſaid, no leſs miraculous 
than that which Daniel had received from the 


den 
* Burnet, vol, ii. p. 373. 
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bered any paſt injuries and hardſhips. With a pru- 


dence and magnanimity truly laudable, ſhe buried 
all offences in oblivion, and received with affability 
even thoſe who had ated with the greateſt viru- 
F lence againſt her, Sir Harry Benningfield himſelf, 
to whole cuſtody ſhe had been committed, and who 
had treated her with uncommon ſeverity, never felt, 
during the whole courſe of her reign, any effects of 
her reſentment*®. Yet was not the gracious recep- 
tion which ſhe gave, proſtitute and undiſtinguiſhing. 
2 When the biſhops came in a body to make their 
obeiſance to her, ſhe expreſſed to all of them ſenti- 
ments of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe 
turned. aſide, as from a Man polluted with blood, 
23 who was a juſt object of horror to every heart ſuſcep- 
F tible of humanity. 


AFTER employing a few days in ordering her do- 


2 meſtic affairs, Elizabeth notified to foreign courts, 
her ſiſter's death, and her own acceſſion to the crown. 
She ſent lord Cobham to the Low Countries, where 
Philip then reſided ; and ſhe took care to expreſs to 


that monarch, her gratitude for the protection which 


2 he had afforded her, and her deſire of perſevering 
in that friendſhip which was ſo happily commenced 
between them. Philip, who had long foreſeen this 
event, and who ſtill hoped, by means of Eliza- 


beth, to obtain that dominion over England, which 
he had failed of in eſpouſing Mary, immediately 
difparched orders to the duke of Feria, his am- 


2 datlador at London, to make propoſals of marriage 


to the Queen, and he offered to procure from 
Rome a ditpenſation for that purpoſe, But Elizabeth 
hon came to the reſolution of declining this propo- 
tal. She ſaw that the nation had entertained an ex- 
treme ayerſion to the Spaniſh alliance during her ſiſ- 


» Purnet, vol. ii. p. 374. © Thid. Heylin, p. 102. 
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den of lions. This act of pious gratitude ſeems to CH AP. 
¶ have been the laſt circumſtance in which ſhe remem- XXXIX. 
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ter's reign ; and that one great cauſe of the popula- 
rity which ſhe herſelf enjoyed, was the proſpect of 
being freed, by her means, from the danger of fo- 
reign ſubjection. She was ſenſible, that her affinity 
with Philip, was exactly ſimilar to that between her 
father and Catherine of Arragon ; and that her mar- 
rying that monarch was, in effect, declaring herſelf 
illegitimate, and incapable of ſucceeding to the 
throne. And tho' the power of the Spaniſh monarchy 
might ſtill be ſufficient, in oppoſition to all pretend- 
ers, to ſupport her title, her maſculine ſpirit diſdain- 
ed ſuch precarious dominion, which, as it would de- 
pend ſolely on the power of another, muſt be exer- 
ciſed according to his inclination . But while theſe 
views prevented her from entertaining any thoughts 
of a marriage with Philip, ſhe gave him a very obli- 
ging, tho' evaſive anſwer ; and he ſtill retained ſuch 
hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſenger to Rome, 
with orders to ſollicit the diſpenſation. - 
Tur Queen too, on her ſiſter's death, had wrote 
to Sir Edward Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Rome, to ſignify her acceſſion to the pope ; but the 
precipitate nature of Paul broke thro' all the cau- 
tious meaſures concerted by that young princeſs. 
He told Carne, that England was a fief of the holy 
ſee; and it was a great temerity in her to have aſ- 
ſumed, without his participation, the title and au- 
thority of Queen : That Elizabeth, being illegiti- 
mate, could not poſſibly inherit that kingdom; nor 
could he annul the ſentence pronounced by Clement 
the ſeventh, and Paul the third, with regard to Hen- 
ry's marriage: That were he to proceed with rigour, 
he would puniſh this eriminal invaſion of his rights, 
by rejecting all her applications; but being willing 
to treat her with paternal indulgence, he would till 
keep the door of grace open to her : And that if ſhe 
would renounce all pretenſions to the throne, and ſub- 


Camden in Kennet, p. 370. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 375. 
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rted to Elizabeth, ſhe was aſtoniſhed at the cha- 


racter of that aged pontiff; and having recalled her 


ambaſſador, ſhe continued with more determined 
reſolution to purſue thoſe meaſures which ſhe had 
already ſecretly embraced. 

Tax Queen, not to alarm the partizans of the 


catholic religion, had retained eleven of her ſiſter's 
counſellors; but in order to balance their autho- 
rity, ſhe added eight more who were known to 


be affectionate to the proteſtant communion : The 


marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, 


Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Am- 


broſe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


whom ſhe created lord keeper, and Sir William Ce- 


ticularly Cecil, ſhe frequently deliberated concern- 


ing the expediency of reſtoring the proteſtant reli- 


mit entirely to his will, ſhe ſhould experience the CHAP, 
utmoſt lenity which was compatible with the digni- XXXIX. 
ty of the apoſtolic ſee'. When this anſwer was re- 
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eil, ſecretary of ſtate . With theſe counſellors, par- Re-eſta- 
bliſhment 


f the 


proteſtant 


gion, and the means of executing that great enter-religion. 


prize. Cecil told her, that the greateſt part of the 
nation had, ever ſince her father's reign, inclined 
to the reformation; and tho' her ſiſter had con- 
ſtrained them to profeſs the antient faith, the cru- 


elties exerciſed by her miniſters, had ſtill more 


alienated their affections from it: That happily the 
intereſts of the ſovereign concurred here with the incli- 
nations of the people; nor was her title to the crown 
compatible with the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff: That a ſentence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by 


two popes againſt her mother's marriage, could not 


poſſibly be recalled, without inflicting a mortal wound 
on the credit of the ſee of Rome; and even if ſhe 


was allowed to retain the crown, it would be only on 


an uncertain and dependant footing : That this mo- 
tive counterbalanced all dangers whatever and theſe 


e Father Paul, lib. v. f Strype's Ann. vol. i, p. 5. 
| dangers 
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XXXIX. found very little formidable: That the curſes and 
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execrations of the Romiſh church, when not ſe- 
conded by military force, were, in the preſent age, 
more an object of ridicule than of terror, and had 
now as little influence in this world as in the 
next: That tho' the bigotry or ambition of Henry 
or Philip might incline them to execute a ſentence 
of excommunication againſt her, their intereſts were 
ſo incompatible, that they never could concur in 
any plan of operations; and the enmity of the one 
would always enſure to her the friendſhip of the 
other: That if they encouraged the diſcontents of 
her catholic ſübjects, their dominions alſo abound- 
ed with proteſtants, and it would be eaſy to reta- 
liate that injury upon them : That even ſuch of the 
Engliſh as ſeemed at preſent zealouſly attached to 
the catholic faith, would moſt of them embrace 
the religion of their new ſovereign ; and the nation 
had of late been fo accuſtomed to theſe revolutions, 
that men had loſt all idea of truth and falſehood 
in ſuch ſubjects: That the authority of Henry the 
eighth, ſo highly raiſed by many concurring circum- 
ſtances, firſt enured the people to this ſubmiſſive 
deference ; and it was the leſs difficult for the ſuc- 
ceeding princes to continue the nation 1n a train to 
which it had been fo long accuſtomed : And that it 
would be eaſy for her, by beſtowing on proteſtants 
all the commiſſions in civil offices and the militia, 
the church and the univerſities, both to enſure her 
own authority, and to render her religion entirely 
predominant®. 

Tux education of Elizabeth, as well as her intereſt, 
led her to favour the reformation ; and ſhe remained 
not long in ſuſpence with regard to the party, which 
ſne ſhould embrace: But tho' determined in her own 
mind, ſhe reſolved to proceed by gradual and ſecure 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 377. Camden, p. 370. 
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She thought it requiſite, however, to diſcover ſuch 
2 ſymptoms of her intentions, as might give encourage- 
2 ment to the proteſtants, ſo much depreſſed by the 
late violent perſecution. She immediately recalled all 
the exiles, and gave liberty to the priſoners who were 
2 confined on account of religion. We are told of a 
2 pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this occaſion, who aid 
to the Queen, that he had a petition to preſent her 
in behalf of other priſoners called Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John: She readily replied, that it behov- 
2 ed her firſt to conſult the priſoners themſelves, and 
to learn of them whether they deſired that liberty, 
which he demanded for them i. 


2 conform themſelves to the practice of her own chap- 
> pel, ſhe forbad the hoſte to be any more elevated in 
her preſence ; an innovation, which, however frivo- 
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* ſteps, and not to imitate the example of Mary, in CHAP. 
encouraging the bigots of her party to make imme- XXXIX. 
2 diately a violent invaſion on the eſtabliſhed religion“. — 7 
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ELIZABETH alſo proceeded to exert, in favour of 


the reformers, ſome acts of power, which were con- 
2 ſiſtent with the extent of the royal prerogative, du- 
ring that age. Finding, that the proteſtant teachers, 
2 irritated by perſecution, broke out in a furious at- 
* tack on the antient ſuperſtition, and that the Roma- 
2 niſts replied with no leſs zeal and acrimony, ſhe pub- 
: liſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe inhibited all 
> preaching without a ſpecial licence*; and tho' ſhe 
* diſpenſed with theſe orders in favour of ſome preach- 
ers of her own ſect, ſhe took care, that they ſhould 
be the moſt calm and moderate of the party. She allo 
+> ſuſpended the laws fo far as to order a great part of 
the ſervice; the litany, the Lord's prayer, the creed, 
and the goſpels; to be read in Engliſh. And having 


firſt publiſhed injunctions, that all the churches ſhould 


: Burnet, vol. ii. p- 378. Camden, p. 371. 
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Heylin, p. 103. * Heylin, p. 104. Arype, vol. i. 
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lous it may appear, implied the moſt material con- 
ſequences !. | 

THxse declarations of her intention, concurring 
with the preceding ſuſpicions, made the biſhops 
foreſee with certainty a revolution in religion. They 
therefore refuſed to officiate at her coronation ; and 
it was with ſome difficulty, that the biſhop of Car- 
liſle was at laſt prevailed on to perform that cere- 
mony. When ſhe was conducted thro' London, a- 
midſt the joyful acclamations of her ſubjects, a boy, 
who perſonated Truth, was let down from one of 
the triumphal arches, and preſented her with a co- 
py of the Bible. She received the book with the 
moſt gracious deportment, placed it next her boſom, 
and declared, that, amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies 
which the city had that de 7 given her of their at- 
tachment, this preſent was by far the moſt precious 
and moſt acceptable®. Ouch were the innocent 
artifices, by which Elizabeth inſinuated herſelf in- 
to the affections of her ſubjects. Open in her ad- 
dreſs, gracious and affable in all public appearances, 
ſhe rejoiced in the eoncourſe of her Subjects, enter- 
ed into all their pleaſures and amuſements, and 
without departing from her dignity, which ſhe knew 
well how to preſerve, ſhe acquired a popularity be- 
yond what any of her predeceſſors or ſucceſlors ever 
could attain. Her own ſex exulted to ſee a woman 
hold the reins of empire with ſuch prudence and for- 
titude: And while a young princeſs of twenty-five 
years (for that was her age at her acceſſion) who poſ- 
ſeſſed all the graces and inſinuation, tho' not all the 
beauty of her ſex, courted the affections of indivi- 
duals by her civilities, of the public by her ſervices, 
her authority, tho' corroborated by the ſtricteſt bands 
of law and religion, appeared to be derived entirely 
from the choice and inclination of the people. 


i Camden, p. 371. Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol. i. p. 54. 
Stowe, p. 635. m Burnet, vol. ii p. 380. Strype, vol. i. 
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of power; and Elizabeth, tho' ſhe threw out ſuch 
hints as encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the en- 


tire change of religion till the meeting of the Parlia- A Parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. The elec- ent. 


tions had gone entirely againſt the catholics, who 
ſeemed not indeed to have made any great ſtruggle 


for the ſuperiority ; and the Houſes met in a diſpoſi- 


tion of gratifying the Queen in every particular, which 
ſhe could deſire of them. They began the ſeſſion 
with an unanimous declaration,“ that Queen Eliza- 
„ beth was, and ought to be, as well by the word 
« of God, as the common and ſtatute laws of the 
« realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the 
crown, lawfully deſcended from the blood-royal, 
according to the order of ſucceſſion, ſettled in the 
„ 35th of Henry VIIL” This act of recognition 
was undoubtedly dictated by the Queen herſelf and 
her miniſters; and ſhe ſhewed her magnanimity, as 
well as moderation, in the terms, which ſhe em- 
ployed on that occaſion. She followed not Mary's 
practice in declaring the validity of her mother's 
marriage, or in expreſsly repealing the act formerl 

made againſt her own legitimacy : She knew, that 
this attempt muſt be attended with reflections on 


her father's memory, and on the birth of her de- 


ceaſed ſiſter; and as all the world were ſenſible that 
Henry's divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the 
effect of his violence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned to 
found her title on any act of an aſſembly, which 
had too much proſtituted its authority by its for- 
mer variable, ſervile, and iniquitous deciſions. Sa- 
tisfied therefore in the general opinion entertained 
with regard to this fact, which appeared the more 
undoubted, the leſs anxiety ſhe diſcovered in forti- 
ſying it by votes and enquiries; ſhe took poſſeſſion 


" 1 Eliz. cap. 3. 
Vol. V. C of 


A SOVEREIGN of this diſpoſition was not likely to CHAP. 
offend her ſubjects by any uſeleſs or violent exertions XXXIX. 
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CHAP.of the throne, both as her birth-right, and as en- 
XXXIX. fared to her by former acts of Parliament; and 


1559. 


ſhe never appeared ſollicitous to diſtinguiſh theſe ti- 
tles“. 

THe firſt bill which was brought into the Parlia- 
ment with a view of trying their diſpoſition with re- 
gard to religion, was that for ſuppreſſing the monaſ- 
teries lately erected, and for reſtoring the tenths and 
firſt-fruits to the Queen. This point being gained 
without much difficulty, a bill was next introduced, 
annexing the ſupremacy to the crown; and tho? the 
Queen was there denominated governeſs, not head, 
of the church, it conveyed the ſame extenſive power, 
which had formerly been exerciſed by her father and 
brother. All the biſhops who were prefent in the 
upper houſe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this law; and as 
they poſſeſſed more learning than the temporal peers, 
they triumphed in the argument ; but the majority 
of voices in that houſe, as well as among the com- 
mons, was againſt them. By this act the crown, 
without the concurrence, either of the Parliament 
or even of the convocation, was veſted with the 
whole ſpiritual power; might repreſs all hereſies“, 
might eſtabliſh or repeal all canons, might alter 
every point of diſcipline, and might ordain or a- 


boliſh any religious rite or ceremony d. In order 


to exerciſe this unlimited authority, the Queen, 
by a clauſe of the act, was empowered to name 
commifſſioners, either laymen or clergymen, as ſhe 
ſhould think proper; and on this clauſe was after- 


© Camden, p. 372. Heylin, p. 107, 108. h 

v In determining hereſy, the crown was only limited (if tha: 
could be called a limitation) to ſuch doctrines as had been ad- 
judged hereſy, by the authority of the Scripture, by the firil 
four general councils, or by any general council, which follow- 
ed the Scripture as their rule, or to ſuch other doctrines a: 
ſhould hereafter be denominated hereſy by the Parliament and 
convocation. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 


2 1 Eliz. cap. 1. This laſt power was anew granted in the 
act of uniformity. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 


wards 
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wards founded the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; C H A p. 
which aſſumed very large diſcretionary, not to ſay ar- XXXIX. 


limitations in the conſtitution. Their proceedings 
indeed were only conſiſtent with abſolute monarchy ; 
but were entirely ſuitable to the genius of the act on 
which they were eſtabliſhed, an act that at once gave 
the crown all the power, which had formerly bcen 
claimed by the popes, but which even theſe uſurping 
prelates had never been able fully to exercife, with. 
out ſome concurrence of the clergy. 

WHOEVER refuſed to take an oath, acknowledg- 
ing the Queen's ſupremacy, was incapacitated from 


holding any office; whoever denied the ſuprema- 


cy, or attempted to deprive the Queen of that 
prerogative, forfeited, for the firſt offence, all their 
goods and chattles; for the ſecond were ſubjected 
to the penalty of a premunire; but the third offence 
was declared treaſon. Theſe puniſhments, however 
ſevere, were leſs rigorous than ſuch as were former- 
ly, during the reigns of her father and brother, in- 
flicted 1n like caſes, 

A Law was paſſed, confirming all the ſtatutes en- 
acted in King Edward's time with regard to reli- 
gion“: The nomination of biſhops was given to 
the crown without any election of the chapters : 
The Queen was empowered, on the vacancy of any 


fee, to ſeize all the temporalities, and to beſtow on 
the biſhops-elect an equivalent in the impropriati- 
ons belonging to the crown. This pretended equi- 


valent was commonly very much inferior in value; 


and thus the Queen, amidſt all her concern for re- 
ligion, followed the example of the preceding re- 


formers, in committing depredations on the eccleſi- 


aſtical revenues. | 


Tur biſhops and all incumbents were prohibited 
from alienating their revenues, and from letting leaſes 


© 1 Eljz. cap. 2. 
C 2 longer 


bitrary powers, totally incompatible with any exact 


155% 
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CHAP. longer than twenty one years or three lives. This 
XXXIX: lad ſeemed to be intended for ſecuring the property 


— 
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of the church; but as an exception was left in fa- 
vour of the crown, great abuſes ſtill prevailed. It 
was uſual for a courtier, during this reign, to make 
an agreement with a biſhop or incumbent; and to 
procure a fictitious alienation to the Queen, who 
afterwards transferred the lands to the perſon agreed 
on*. This method of pillaging the church was not 
remedied till the r ning of James the firſt. The 
preſent depreſſion of the clergy expoſed them to 
all injuries; and the laity never ſtopped till they had 
reduced the church to ſuch poverty, that her plunder 
was no longer a compenſation for the odium incurred 
b it, | ö Bis | | 

"A SOLEMN and public diſputation was held during 
this ſeſſion, in preſence of Lord keeper Bacon, be- 
tween the divines of the proteſtant and thoſe of the 
catholic party, The champions appointed to defend 
the religion of the ſovereign, were, as in former in- 
ſtances, entirely triumphant, and the popiſh diſputants, 
being pronounced refractory and obſtinate, were even 
puniſhed by impriſonment*. Emboldened by this 
victory, the proteſtants ventured on the laſt and moſt 
important ſtep, and brought into Parliament a bill 
for aboliſhing the maſs, and re-eſtabliſhing the litur- 
gy of King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as well 
againſt thoſe who departed from this mode of worſhip, 
as thoſe who abſented themſelves from the church 
and the ſacraments. And thus in one ſeſſion, with- 
out any violence, tumult, or clamour, was the whole 
ſyſtem of religion altered, on the very commence- 
ment of a reign, and by the will of a young woman, 
whoſe'title to the crown was by many eſteemed liable 
to great objections: An event, which, tho? it may ap- 
pear ſurpriſing to men in the preſent age, was every 


Strype, vol. i. p. 79. t Ibid. p. 95. 
a 1 Eliz. cap. 2. ES. 
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that no ſuch impoſi lous were granted by Parliament. 


where expected on the firſt news of Elizabeth's ac- 


more difficult to obtain than that of any articles 


y of religion: They voted a ſubſidy of four ſhillings 


in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight 
© pence on goods, together with two fifteenths x. 
The houſe in no inſtance departed from the moſt 
l reſpectful deference and complaiſance towards the 
Queen. Even the importunate addreſs, which they 


made her on the concluſion of the ſeſſion, to fix 
her choice of a huſband, could not, they ſuppoſed, 


be very diſagreeable to one of her ſex and age. 


The addreſs was couched in the moſt reſpectful ex- 


preſſions; yet met with a refuſal from the Queen. She 
told the ſpeaker, that as the application from the 


> houſe was conceiyed in general terms, only recom- 


mending marriage, without pretending to direct her 
choice of a huſband, ſhe could not take offence at 
the addreſs, or regard it as other than a new inſtance 
of their affectionate attachment towards her: That 
any farther interpoſition on their part would have 


CC abt Ha 
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* The Parliament alſo granted the Queen the duties of ton- 
nage and poundage; but this acceſſion was at that time regarded 
only as a matter Frm, and ſhe had levied theſe duties before they 
were voted by the Parliament : But there was another exertion 
of power, which ſhe practiſed, and which people, in this age, 
from their ignorance of the antient conſtitution, may be apt to 
think a little extraordinary. Her ſiſter, after the commencement 
of the war with France, had, from her own authority, im- 
2 poſed Your marks on each ton of wine imported, and had en- 
2 creaſed the poundage a third on all commodities. Queen Eliza- 
* beth continued theſe impoſitions as long as ſhe thought conve- 


nient. The Parliament, who had ſo good an opportunity of 
> reſtraining theſe arbitrary taxes when they voted the tonnage and 


oundage, thought proper not to make any mention of them. 
They knew, that the ſovereign, during that age, pretended to 


have the ſole regula ion of foreign trade, and that their inter- 
> meddling with, that prerogative would have drawn on them the 
ſevereſt reproof, if not chaſtiſement. See Forbes, vol. i. p- 


132, 133. We know certainly from the ſtatutes and journals, 


ill 
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CHAP. 


2 ceſhon. | XXXIX, 
Tux commons alſo made a ſacrifice to the Queen, Pony 
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CHAP. ill become either them to make, as ſubjects, or her 
XXXIX. to hear as an independant princeſs: That even while 


ſhe was a private perſon, and expoſed to much 


1999 danger, ſhe had always declined that engagement ; 


which ſhe regarded as an incumbrance; much 
more, at preſent would ſhe perſevere in that ſenti- 
ment, when the charge of a great kingdom was 
committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promoting the intereſts of religion and 
the happineſs of her ſubjects: That as England was 
her huſband, wedded to her by this pledge (and 
here ſhe ſhewed them her finger with the ſame gold 
ring upon it, with which ſhe had ſolemnly betrothed 
herſelf to the kingdom at her inauguration) ſo all 
Engliſhmen were her children; and while ſhe was 
employed in the rearing or governing ſuch a fami- 
ly, ſhe could not deem herſelf barren, or her life 
uſeleſs and unfruitful: That if ſhe ever entertained 
thoughts of changing her condition, the care of her 
ſubjects welfare would ftill be uppermoſt in her 
thoughts ; but ſhould ſhe live and die a virgin, ſhe 
doubted not but the divine providence, ſeconded by 
their counſels and her own meaſures, would be able 
to prevent all diſpute with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
and ſecure them a ſovereign, who, perhaps better 
than her own iſſue, would imitate her example in 
loving and cheriſning her people: And that for her 
part, ſhe defired that no higher character, nor fairer 
remembrance of her ſhould be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, than to have this inſcription engraved on her 
tomb: ſtone, when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt debt to na- 
ture; © Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a 
maiden Queen?.” 


8th May. AFTER the prorogation of the Parliament“, the 


laws, enacted with regard to religion, were put in ex- 


ecution, 


Camden, p. 375. Sir Simon d'Ewes. 
It is thought remarkable by Camden, that tho? this ſeſſion 
was the firſt of the reign, no perſon was attainted; but on the 
contrary, 
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ccution, and met with no oppoſition from any quar- C HAP. 


ter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vul- XXXIX. 


gar tongue, and the oath of ſupremacy was ten- 


| dered to the clergy. The number of biſhops had 


been reduced to fourteen by a very ſickly ſeaſon, 


f which preceded; and all of theſe, except the biſhop 
of Landaffe, having refuſed compliance, were de- 


graded from their ſees: But of the inferior clergy 
throughout all England, where there are near 10, ooo 
pariſhes, only eighty pariſh rectors, fifty prebenda- 
ries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, 
and as many deans, ſacrificed their livings to their 
religious principles. Thoſe in high eccleſiaſtical 


ſtations, who were expoſed to the eyes of the world, 


ſeem chiefly to have placed a point of honour in 
their perſeverance ; but on the whole, the proteſ- 
tants, in the former change introduced by Mary, 
appear to have been much more rigid and conſcien- 
tious. Tho' the catholic religion, adapting itſelf to 
the ſenſes, and requiring obſervances, which enter 
into the common train of life, does at preſent lay 
much faſter hold of the mind than the reformed, 
which, being chiefly ſpiritaal, reſembles more a 
ſyſtem of metaphyſicks ; yet was the proportion of 
zeal, as well as of knowledge, during the firſt ages af- 
ter the reformation, much greater on the ſide of the 
proteſtants. The catholics continued, ignorantly 
and ſupinely, in their antient belief, or rather their 
antient practices: But the reformers, obliged to diſ- 
pate on every occaſion, and enflamed to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm by novelty and perſecution, had ſtrong- 
ly attached themſelves to their tenets; and were rea- 
dy to ſacrifice their fortunes and even their lives, in 
defence of their ſpeculative and abſtract principles. 


contrary, ſome reſtored in blood by the Parliament. A good 
ſymptom of the lenity, at leaſt of the prudence, of the Queen's 


government, 


* Camden, p. 376. _ Heylin, p. 115, Strype, vol. i. p. 73. 
The 


with ſome ſmall yariations. 
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CHAP. The forms and ceremonies, ſtill preſerved in th: 


XXXIX. Engliſh liturgy, as they bore forme reſemblance to 
1559- 


Peace 
with 


France. 


the antient ſervice, tended farther to reconcile the 
catholics to the eſtabliſhed religion; and as the 
Queen permitted no other mode of worſhip, and 


at the ſame time ſtruck out every thing that could 


be offenſive to them in the new liturgy *, even thoſe 
addicted to the Romiſh communion made no ſerv- 
ple of attending the eſtabliſhed church. Had 
Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, the exte- 
rior appearance, which is the chief circumſtance 
with the people, would have been ſtill more ſimi- 
lar between the new and the antient form of wor- 
ſhip. As ſhe loved ſtate and magnificence in every 
thing, ſhe was ſomewhat addicted to the pomp of 
the catholic religion; and it was merely in com- 
pliance with the prejudices of her party, that ſhe 
gave up either the images or the addreſſes to 
the ſaints, or prayers for the dead © Some foreign 
princes interpoſed to procure the Romaniſts the pri- 
vilege of ſeparate aſſemblies in particular cities, but 
the Queen would not comply with their requeſt; 
and repreſented the manifeſt danger of diſturbing 
the national peace by a toleration of different re- 
ligions ©, 

WHILE the Queen and Parliament were employed 
in ſettling the public religion, the negotiations for a 
peace were ſtill conducted, firſt at Cercamp, then at 
Chateau-Cambreſis, between the miniſters of France, 
Spain and England; and Elizabeth, tho' equally pru- 
dent, was not fo ſucceſsful in this tranſaction. Philip 
employed his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſtitution 
of Calais, both as bound in honour to indemnify Eng- 
land, which, merely on his account, had been drawn 


into the war, and as engaged in intereſt to remove 


© Burnet, vol. ii. p. 376. 397- 
4 Camden, p. 378. Strype, vol. i. p. 


» Heylin, p. 111. 
Camden, p. 371. 
150, 370. 
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France from his frontiers in the Low Countries. So CHAP. 
long as he entertained hopes of eſpouſing the Queen, XXXIX. 


he delayed concluding a peace with Henry ; and 
even after the change of religion in England depriv- 


ed him of all ſuch views, his miniſters hinted a pro- 


poſal, which may be regarded as reaſonable and 
honourable. After all his own terms with France 


were ſettled, he ſeemed willing to continue the war, 


till ſhe ſhould obtain ſatisfaction, provided ſhe would 
ſtipulate to adhere to the Spaniſh alliance, and con- 
tinue hoſtilities againſt Henry, during the courſe of 
bx years © ; But Elizabeth, after conſulting with her 
miniſters, very wiſely rejected this propoſal. S 
was ſenſible of the low ſtate of her finances, 

reat debts contracted by her father, brother 
ſter; the diſorders introduced into every part ot 
the adminiſtration ; the diviſions by which her peo- 
ple were agitated; and ſhe was convinced that no- 
thing but tranquillity during ſome years could bring 
the kingdom again into a flouriſhing condition, or 
enable her to act with dignity and vigour, in her 
tranſactions with foreign nations. Well acquaint- 
ed with the value which Henry put upon Calais, 
and the impoſſibility of recovering it by treaty, du- 
ring the preſent emergency, ſhe was willing rather 
to ſuffer that loſs, than ſubmit to ſuch 2 depen- 
dance on Spain, as ſhe muſt expect to fall into, it 
ſhe continued pertinaciouſly in her preſent demand. 
She ordered, therefore, her ambaſſadors, the Lord 
Effingham, the biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to 
conclude the negociation, and to ſettle a peace with 
Henry, on any reaſonable terms. Henry offered 
to ſtipulate a marriage between the eldeſt daughter 
of the dauphin, and the eldeſt fon of Elizabeth; 
and to engage for the reſtitution of Calais as the 
dowry of that princeſsf; but as the Queen was ſen— 


ſible that this treaty would appear to the world a 


f Forbes, vol. i. p. 54. 


palpable 


© Forbes's full View, vol. i. P- 59. 
Vol. V. D 
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CH AP. palpable evaſion, ſhe inſiſted upon more equitable, 


XXXIX. 


1559. 


Diſguſt 


between 


the Queen 


at leaſt, more plauſible conditions. It was at laſt a- 
greed, that Henry ſhould reſtore Calais at the expi- 
ration of eight years; that in caſe of failure, he 
ſhould pay five hundred thouſand crowns, and the 
Queen's title to Calais ſtill remain; that he ſhould 
find the Security of ſeven or eight foreign mer- 
chants, not natives of France, for the payment of 
this ſum ; that he ſhanld deliver five hoſtages till 
that ſecurity was provided; that if Elizabeth broke 
the peace with France or Scotland during that inter- 
val, ſhe ſhould forfeit all title to Calais; but if Hen- 
ry made war on Elizabeth, he ſhould be obliged 
immediately to reſtore that fortreſs 2. All men of 
penetration eaſily ſaw, that theſe ſtipulations were 
but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; but 
they excuſed the Queen on account of the neceſſity 
of her affairs, and they even extolled her prudence, 
in ſubmitting, without further ſtruggle, to that neceſ- 
ſity. A peace with Scotland was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of that with France. 

PriLie and Henry concluded hoſtilities with a 
mutual reſtitution of all places taken during the courſe 
of the war; and Philip eſpouſed the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, eldeſt daughter of France, formerly betrothed 
to his ſon Don Carlos. The duke of Savoy married 
Margaret, Henry's ſiſter, and obtained a reſtitution of 
all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a 
few towns, retained by France. And thus general 
tranquillity ſeemed to be reſtored to Europe. 

Bur tho! a peace was ſigned and concluded be- 
tween France and England, there ſoon appeared a 


and Mary ground of quarrel, of the moſt ſerious nature, 
Queen of and which was afterwards attended with the moſt 


Scots. 


important conſequences. The two marriages of 
Henry the eighth, that with Catherine of Arragon, 
and that with Anne Boleyn, were totally incom- 
patible with each other, and it ſeemed impoſſible 


that 
E Forbes, p. 68. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 505. 
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that both of them could be regarded as valid CHAP. 
and legal: But ſtill the birth of Elizabeth lay un- XXXIX. 
der ſome diſadvantages, to which that of her ſiſter, . 
Mary, was not expoſed. Henry's firſt marriage had 7? 
obtained the ſanction of all the powers, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, which were then acknowledged 
in England; and it was natural, for proteſtants as 
well as Romaniſts, to allow, on account of the ſin- 
cere intention of the parties, that their iſſue ought 
to be regarded as legitimate. But his divorce, 
and ſecond marriage, had been concluded in di- 
rect oppoſition to the ſee of Rome; and tho” they 
had been ratified by the authority both of the Eng- 
liſh Parliament and convocation, thoſe who were 
ftrongly attached to the catholic church, and who 
reaſoned with great ſtrictneſs, were lead to regard 
them as entirely invalid, and to deny altogether 
the Queen's right of ſucceſſion. The next heir cf 
blood was the Queen of Scots, now married to 
the dauphin; and the great power of that prin- 
ceſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a 
very formidable rival to Elizabeth. The King of 
: France had ſecretly been ſolliciting at Rome a bull 
z of excommunication againſt the Queen; and fhe 
had here been beholden to the good offices of Phi- 
lip, who, from intereſt more than either friendſhip 
or principle, had negociated in her favour, and 
had ſucceſsfully oppoſed the pretenſions of Henry. 
But the court of France was not diſcouraged with 
this repulſe: The duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, 
thinking, that it would much augment their credit, | 
if their niece ſhould bring an acceſſion of England, ; 
as ſhe had already done of Scotland to the crown of 
France, engaged the King not to neglect the claim; 
and, by their perſuaſion, he ordered his ſon and 
daughter-in-law to aſſume openly the arms as well 
as title of England, and to quarter theſe arms on 
all their equipages, furniture, and liveries, When 
D 2 the i 
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the Engliſh ambaſſador complained of this injury, he 
could obtain nothing but an evaſive anſwer ; that as 
the Queen of Scots was deſcended from the blood- 
royal of England, ſhe was entitled, by the example 
of many princes, to aſſume the arms of that king- 
dom. But beſides that this practice had never pre- 
vailed without permiſſion being firſt obtained, and 
without making a viſible difference between the arms, 
Elizabeth plainly ſaw, that this pretenſion had not 

een advanced during the reign of her ſiſter Mary; 
and that, therefore, the King of France intended, 
on the firſt opportunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, 
and her title to the crown. Alarmed with the dan- 
ger, ſhe thenceforth conceived a ſtrong jealouſy 
againſt the Queen of Scots; and was determined, 
as far as poſſible, to incapacitate Henry from the 
execution of his project. The ſudden death of that 
monarch, who was killed in a tournament at Paris, 
while he was celebrating the eſpouſals of his fiſter 
with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Be- 
ing informed, that his ſucceſſor, Francis the ſecond, 
ſtill continued to aſſume, without reſerve, the title of 
King of England, ſhe began to conſider him and his 
Queen as her moſt mortal enemies; and the preſent 
ſituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favour- 


able opportunity, both of revenging the injury, and 


of providing for her own ſafety, 

Tun murder of the cardinal-primate at St. An- 
drews, had deprived the Scots catholics of a head 
whoſe ſeverity, courage, and capacity had rendered 
him extremely formidable to the innovators in re- 
ligion; and the execution of the Laws againſt here- 
ſy began thenceforth to be much more remiſs and 
gentle, The Queen-regent governed the Kingdom 
by prudent and moderate councils; and as ſhe was 
not diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts of the ſtate 
to the bigotry or intereſts of prieſts, ſhe deemed it 
more expedient to temporize, and to connive at 

the 
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the progreſs of a doctrine which ſhe had not power CHAP. 
entirely to repreſs. When informed of the death XXXIX. 


of Edward, and the acceſſion of Mary to the crown 
of England, ſhe entertained hopes, that the Scot- 
tiſh reformers, deprived of the countenance which 
they received from that powerful kingdom, would 
loſe their ardour with their proſpect of ſucceſs, and 
would gradually return to the faith of their anceſtors, 
But the progreſs and revolutions of religion are lit- 
tle governed by the uſual maxims of civil policy; 
and the event much diſappointed the regent's expec- 


tations. Many of the Engliſh preachers, terrified 


with the ſeverity of Mary's government, took ſhelter 
in Scotland, where they found more protection, and 
a milder adminiſtration; and while they propagated 
their theological tenets, they filled that whole king- 
dom with a juſt horror againſt the cruelties of the 
bigotted catholics, and ſhowed their diſciples the 
fate which they muſt expect, if ever their adver- 
ſaries ſhould attain an uncontrouled authority over 
them, 

A HIERARCHY, moderate in its acquiſtions of 
power and riches, may ſafely grant a toleration to ſec- 
taries; and the more it abates the fervor of inno- 
vators by lenity and liberty, the more ſecurely will it 
poſſeſs thoſe advantages which the legal eſtabliſhments 
beſtow upon it. But where ſuperſtition has raiſed a 
church to ſuch an exorbitant height as that of Rome, 
perſecution is leſs the reſult of -bigotry in the prieſts, 
than of a neceſſary policy ; and the rigour of law is 
the only method of repelling the attacks of men, 
who, beſides religious zeal, have ſo many other 
motives, derived both from public and private in- 
tereſt, to engage them on the fide of innovation. 
But tho' ſuch overgrown hierarchies may long ſup- 
port themſelves by theſe violent expedients, the 
time comes, when ſeverities tend only to enrage 
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the new ſectaries, and make them break thro' all 


bounds 
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bounds of reaſon and moderation. This criſis was 


XXXIX. now viſibly approaching in Scotland ; and whoever 
—Y—conliders merely the tranſactions reſulting from it, 


1559- 


Reforma- 
tion in 


Scotland. 


will be inclined to throw the blame equally on both 
parties; whoever enlarges his view, and reflects on 
the ſituations, will obſerve the neceſſary progreſs of 
human affairs, and the operation of thoſe principles 
which are inherent in human nature. 

Sou heads of the reformers in Scotland, ſuch as 
the earl of Argyle, his ſon lord Lorne, the earls of 
Morton, and Glencarne, Erſkine of Dun, and others, 
finding the danger to which they were expoſed, and 
defirous to propagate their principles, entered pri- 
vately into a bond or aſſociation; and called them- 
ſelves the Congregation of the Lord, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the eſtabliſhed church, which they denomi- 
nated the congregation of Satan. The tenor of the 
bond was as follows:“ We, perceiving how Satan, 
in his members, the anti-chriſts of our time, do 
« cruelly rage, ſeeking to over-throw and to deſtroy 
<« the goſpel of Chriſt and his congregation, ought, 
according to our bounden duty, to ftrive, in our 
* maſter's cauſe, even unto the death, being certain 
* of the victory in him. We do therefore promiſe, 
before the majeſty of God and his congregati- 


on, that we, by his grace, ſhall with all dili- 


« gence continually apply our whole power, ſub- 
« ſtance, and our very lives, to maintain, ſet for- 
« ward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed word of 
God and his congregation ; and ſhall labour, by 
all poſſible means, to have faithful miniſters, tru- 
„ ly and purely to minifter Chriſt's goſpel and 
« ſacraments to his people: We ſhall maintain 


them, nouriſh them, and defend them, the whole 


* congregation of Chriſt, and every member there- 
« of, by our whole power, and at the hazard of 
* our lives, againſt Satan, and all wicked pow- 
er, who may intend tyranny and trouble againſt 
the 
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« the ſaid congregation: Unto which holy word CH Ap. 
« and congregation we do join ourſelves; and we XXXIX. 
« forſake and renounce the congregation of Satan. 
« with all the ſuperſtitious abomination and idolatry 339. 


« thereof; and moreover ſhall declare ourſelves ma- 
* nifeſtly enemies thereto, by this faithful promiſe 
* before God, teſtified to this congregation by our 
« ſubſcriptions. At Edinburgh, the third of De- 
„ cemper, 1557 

Hap the ſubſcribers of this zealous league been 
contented only to demand a toleration of the new 
opinions; however incompatible their pretenſions 
might have been with the policy of the church of 
Rome, they would have had the praiſe of oppoling 
tyrannical laws, enacted to ſupport an eſtabliſhment 
prejudicial to civil ſociety : But it is plain, that they 
carried their views much farther; and their practice 
immediately diſcovered the ſpirit by which they were 
actuated. Supported by the authority which, they 
thought, belonged to them as the congregation of the 
Lord, they ordained that prayers in the vulgar tongue: 
ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh churches of the king- 
dom; and that preaching, and the interpretation of 
the ſcriptures ſhould be practiſed in private houſes, 
till God ſhould move the prince to grant public 
preaching by faithful and true miniſters *, Such 
bonds of aſlociation are always the forerunners of re- 
bellion ; and this violent invaſion of the eſtabliſhed 
religion was the actual commencement of it. 

BEFORE this league was publickly known or avow- 
ed, the clergy, alarmed with the progreſs of the refor- 
mation, attempted torecover their loſt authority, by a 


| violent exerciſe of power, which tended ſtil] farther 
to augment the zeal and number of their enemies. 


Hamilton, the primate, ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt 


b Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101. The reformers uſed at 


| that time King Edward's liturgy in Scotland. Forbes, p. 155. 


&* Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101. f 
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CHA P.of an irreproachable life, who had embraced the new 
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XXXIX. doctrines ; and having tried him at St. Andrews, 
—Y—condemned him to the flames for hereſy. Such ge- 


LIP" 


neral averſion was diſcovered to this barbarity, that 
it was ſome time before the biſhops could prevail 
on any one to act the part of a civil judge, and pro- 
nounce the ſentence upon him; and even after the 
time of his execution was fixed, all the ſhops of St. 


Andrews being ſhut, no one would ſell a rope to tie 


him to the ſtake, and the primate himſelf was ob- 


liged to furniſh this implement. The man bore the 


torture with that courage which, tho' uſual on theſe 
occaſions, always appears aſtoniſhing and ſuper- 
natural to the multitude : The people, to expreſs 
their abhorrence againſt the cruelty of the prieſts, 
raiſed a monument of ftones on the place of his 
execution; and as faſt as the ſtones were removed 


by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied 


from the voluntary zeal of the populace. It is in 
vain for men to oppoſe the ſevereft puniſhments to 
the united motives of religion and public applauſe ; 
and this was the laſt barbarity of the kind which 
the catholics had the power to exerciſe in Scot- 
land. 

SoME time after, the people diſcovered their ſenti- 
ments in ſuch a manner, as was ſufficient to prog- 
noſticate to the prieſts, the fate which was awaiting 
them. It was uſual on the feſtival of St. Giles, the 
tutelar faint of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſſion 
the image of that ſaint; but the proteſtants, in order 
to prevent the ceremony, found means, on the eve 
of the feſtival, to purloin the ſtatue from the 
church, and they pleaſed themſelves with imagining 
the aſtoniſhment and diſappointment of his vo- 
taries. The clergy, however, framed haſtily a 
new image, which, in deriſion, was called by the 
people young St. Giles; and they carried it thro' the 
ſtreets, attended with all the eccleſiaſtics in the 
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town and neighbourhood. The multitude abſtained CH Ap. 
from violence fo long as the Queen-regent continued XXXIX. 
a ſpectator, but the moment ſhe retired, they inva- —— 
ded the idol, threw it in the dirt, and broke it in 1559. 
pieces. The flight and terror of the prieſts and fry- 

ars, who, it was remarked, deſerted, in his greateſt 

diſtreſs, the object of their worſhip, was the ſource 

of univerſal mockery and laughter, 

ENCOURAGED by all theſe appearances, the congre- 
gation proceeded with alacrity in openly folliciting 
ſubſcriptions to their league; and the death of Mary 
of England, with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which 
happened about this time, contributed much to in- 
cCreaſe their hopes of final ſucceſs in their undertak- 

ing. They ventured to preſent a petition to the re- 

gent, craving a reformation of the church, and of the 
wicked, ſcandalous, and deteftable lives of the prelates 
and eccleſiaſticks =, They framed a Petition, which 
they intended to preſent to Parliament, and in which, 
aſter premiſing, that they could not communicate 
with the damnable idolatry, and intolerable abulcs 
of the papiſtical church, they deſired, that the laws 
againſt heretics ſhould be executed by the civil ma- 
giſtrate alone, and that the ſcripture ſhould be the 

ſole rule for judging of hereſy ®. They even peti- 

tioned the convocation, and inſiſted that prayers 
. ſhould be faid in the vulgar tongue, and that bi- 
ſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent of the gen- 
try of the dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of 

the pariſhioners . The regent prudently temporized 

between theſe parties; and as the aimed at procu- 

ring a matrimonial crown for her ſon-in-law, the 

dauphin, ſhe was, on that as well as other accounts, 
unwilling to come to extremities with either of 
5 them. | 

Bou r after this conceſſion was obtained, ſhe recciv- 

cd orders from France, probably dictated by the 
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haughty ſpirit of her brothers, to proceed with vio- 


XXXIX. Jence againſt the reformers, and to reſtore the royal 
authority, by ſome ſignal act of power ?. She made 


H th May. 


the moſt eminent of the proteſtant teachers be cited 
to appear before the council at Stirling ; but when 
their followers were marching thither in great multi- 
tudes, in order to protect and countenance them, ſhe 
entertained apprehenſions of an inſurrection, and diſ- 
ſipated the people by a promiſeꝰ, that nothing ſhould 
be done to the prejudice of the miniſters. This pro- 
miſe was violated; and a ſentence paſſed, by which 
all the miniſters were pronounced rebels, on account 
of their not appearing. A meaſure, fo raſh and ill 
adviſed, enraged the people. and made them reſolve 
to reſiſt her authority by force of arms, and to pro- 
ceed to extremity againſt the clergy of the eſtabliſn- 
ed religion. 

Ix this critical time John Knox arrived from Ge- 
neva, where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſh- 
ment, and where he had imbibed, from his com- 
merce with Calvin, the higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſect, 
augmented by the natural ferocity of his own cha- 
racter, He had been invited back to Scotland by the 
leaders of the reformation; and mounting the pulpit 
at Perth, during the preſent ferment of mens minds, 
he declaimed with his uſual vehemence againſt the 
idolatry and other abominations of the church of 
Rome, and incited his audience to exert their ut- 
moſt zeal for its ſubverſion. A prieſt was fo impru- 
dent after this ſermon, as to open his repoſitory of 


D Melvil's Memoirs, p. 24. Jebb, vol. II. p. 446. 

q4 Knox, p. 127. We ſhall ſuggeſt afterwards ſome reaſons to 
ſuſpect, that, perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was given. Calumnies 
eaſily ariſe during times of faction, eſpecially thoſe of the religi- 
ous kind, when men think every art lawful for promoting their 
purpoſe, The congregation in their manifeſto, where they enu- 
merate all the articles of the regent's mal-adminiſtration, do not 
reproach her with this breach of promiſe. It was probably no- 
thing but a rumour ſpread abroad to catch the populace. If the 
papiſts have ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept 


with heretics, their adverfaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that no 
truth ought to be told of idolaters, 
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images and reliques, and prepare himſelf to ſay maſs. CHAP. 
The audience, who were wrought up to a diſpoſition XXXIX. 
for any furious enterpriſe, were as much enraged as 1560 
if the ſpectacle had not been quite familiar to them: 
They attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the ima- 
ges 1n pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, 
ſcattered about the ſacred vaſes; and left no imple- 
ment of idolatrous worſhip, as they called it, entire 
or unbroken. They thence proceeded with additio- 
nal numbers, and augmented rage, to the monaſte- 
ries of the Grey and Black friars, which they pillaged 
in an inſtant; The Carthuſians underwent the ſame 
fate; and the populace, not content with robbing 
and expelling the monks, vented their fury on the 
buildings, which had been the receptacles of ſuch 
abomination , and in a very little time nothing but 
the walls of theſe ſtately edifices were left ſtanding, 
The inhabitants of Couper in Fife ſoon after imita- 
ted the example”, | 

Tur Queen-regent, provoked at theſe violences, Civil wars 
aſſembled an army, and prepared to chaſtiſe the re- rack 
bels. She had about two thouſand French under her 
command, with a few Scots troops; and being aſſiſt- 
ed with ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to 
her, ſhe pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. 
Even the earl of Argyle, and the lord James Stuart, 
prior of St. Andrew's, the Queen's natural brother, 
tho' deeply engaged with the reformers, attended 
the regent in this enterpriſe, either becauſe they 
blamed the fury of the populace, or hoped by their 
influence and authority to mediate ſome agreement 
between the parties. The congregation, on the other 
hand, made preparations for defence; and being 
joined by the earl of Glencarne from the weſt, and 
being countenanced by many of the nobility and gen- 
try, they appeared formidable from their numbers, as 
well as from the zeal by which they were animated, 


r Spotſwood, p. 121. Knox, p. 127. 
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CHAP. They ſent an addreſs to the regent, where they plain- 


47 \7 


1559. 


XXIX. jy inſinuated, that if they were purſued to extremity, 


by the cruel beaſts, the churchmen, they would have 
recourſe to foreign powers for aſſiſtance; and they 
ſubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all things 
not repugnant to God; aſſuming, at the ſame time, 
the name of the faithful congregation of Chriſt Jeſus*. 
They applied to the nobility attending her, and 
maintained, that their paſt violences were juſtified 
by the word of God, which commands the godly to 
deſtroy idolatry, and all the monuments of it; that 
tho' all civil authority was ſacred, yet was there a 
great difference between the authority and the per- 
ſons who exerciſed it?; and that it ought to be con- 
ſidered whether or not thoſe abominations, called by 
the peſtilent papiſts, religion, and which they defend 
by fire and ſword, be the true religion of Chriſt 
Jeſus. They remonſtrated with ſuch of the Queen's 
army as had formerly embraced their party, and 
told them, © That as they were already reputed 
« traitors by God, they ſhould likewiſe be ex- 
“ communicated from their ſociety, and from the 
participation of the ſacraments of the church, 
which God by his mighty power had crected a- 
mong them, whoſe miniſters have the ſame autho- 
rity winch Chriſt granted to his apoſtles in theſe 
« words, J/þyoſe fins ye ſhall forgive ſhall be forgiven, 
e and whoſe fins ye ſhall retain ſhall be retained .“ 
Le may here ſce that theſe new ſaints were no leſs 
lofty in their pretenſions than the antient hierarchy , 
and 1t was therefore no wonder they were enraged 
againſt the latter as their rivals in dominion, The 
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joined to all theie declarations an addreſs to the eſta- 


bliſhed church; and they affixed this title to it.“ To 
“the generation of antichriſt, the peſtilent prelates 


(e 2 


and their ſchavelings * in Scotland, the congregation 


* Rnox, p. 129. t Thid. p. 131. 
A Ibid. p. 133. * A contemptuous term for a prieſt. 
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« of Chriſt Jeſus within the ſame ſayeth.” The tenor C H AP. 
of the manifeſto was agreeable to the title, They XXXIX. 


told the eccleſiaſtics, © As ye by tyranny intend 
not only to deſtroy our bodies, but alſo by the 
« fame to hold our fouls in bondage of the devil, 
&« ſubject to idolatry ; fo ſhall we, with all the force 
* and power which God ſhall grant unto us, execute 
„ juſt vengeance and puniſhment upon you: Yea, 
« we ſhall begin that ſame war which God com- 
4 manded Iſrael to execute againſt the Canaanites ; 
„that is, contract of peace ſhall never be made, 
« till you deſiſt from your open idolatry, and cruel 
“ perſecution of God's children. And in this, in 
the name of the eternal God, and of his ſon, 
** Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe verity we profeſs, and Goſpel 
* we have preached, and holy ſacraments rightly 
* adminiſtred, we ſignify unto you, to be our in- 
„tent, ſo far as God will athſt us to withſtand your 
« idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not de- 
« ceived .“ Wich theſe outrageous ſymptoms com- 
menced that cant, hypocriſy, and fanaticiſm which 
long infeſted that kingdom; and which, tho' now 
mollified by the lenity of the civil power, 1s ſtill 
ready to break out on all occaſions. 

Tar Queen-regent, finding ſuch obſtinate zeal in 
the malecontents, was contented to embrace the 
councils of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's, 
and to form an accommodation with them. She 
was received into Perth, which ſubmitted to her on 
promiſing an indemnity. of paſt offences, and en- 
gaging not to leave any French garriſon in the 
place. This capitulation, it is pretended, was not 
exactly obſerved, Some of the inhabitants were 
moleſted on account of the late violences; and ſome 
companies of Scots ſoldiers, ſuppoſed to be in 
French pay, were quartered in the town; which 


y Keith, p. 85, 86, 87. Knox, p. 134. 
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[ CHAP. ſtep, tho' taken on a very plauſible pretence, was 
XXXIX. regarded by the congregation as an infraction of the 
treaty . It is aſſerted, that the regent, to juſtify 
559. theſe meaſures declared, that princes ought not to 
have their promiſes too ſtrictly urged upon them ; 

nor was any faith to be kept with heretics: And 

that for her part, could ſhe find as good a colour of 

reaſon, ſhe would willingly bereave all theſe men of 

their lives and fortunes *®. But it is no wiſe likely, 

that ſuch expreſſions dropt from this prudent and 
virtuous princeſs. On the contrary, it appears, hat 

theſe violences were very diſagtecable to her; that 

ſhe was in this particular over-ruled by the authority |? 

of the French counſellors placed about her; and that 

ſhe often thought, if the management of theſe affairs 

had been entruſted wholly to herſelf, ſhe could eaſily, 
without force, have accommodated all differences“. 

Tun congregation enflamed with their own zeal, | * 

and enraged with theſe diſappointments, remained 


2 Knox, p. 139. a Thid. Spotſwood, p. 123. | 
. d Spotſwood, p. 146. Melvil, p. 29. Knox, p. 225, 228. 
1 Leſly, lib. x. That there was really no violation of the capi-⸗- 
"I tulation of Perth, appears from the manifeſto of the congrega- 
Cl tion in Knox, p. 184, where it is not ſo much as pretended. 
| The companies of Scots ſoldiers were, probably, in Scots pay, 
j fince the congregation complains, that the country was oppreſ- 
4 ſed with taxes to maintain armies. Knox, p. 164, 165. And | 
even if they had been in French pay, it were no breach of the 
capĩtulation, ſince they were national troops, not French. 
Knox does not ſay, p. 139, that any of the inhabitants of | 
# Perth were tried or puniſhed for their paſt offences; but only |! 
| that they were oppreſſed with the quartering of ſoldiers: And 
f the congregation in their manifeſto, ſay only that many of them 
had fled for fear. This plain detection of the calumny with re- 
gard to the breach of the capitulation of Perth, may make us 
1 tuſpect a like calumny with regard to the promiſe pretended not 
| | to give ſentence againſt the miniſters. The affair lay altogether 
| between the regent and the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, 
l tho” a man of ſenſe and character, might be willing to take ſome 
| general profeſſions for promiſes. If the Queen, overawed by Þ|- 
1 the power of the congregation, gave ſuch a promiſe in order to ö Fl 
| have libeity to proceed to a ſentence ; how could ſhe expect to 
j have power to execute a ſentence ſo treacherouſly obtained? And ; 
' to what purpoſe could it ſerve ? - 


not 
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wu not long in tranquillity, Even before they leſt CH a p. 
5 1 Perth, and while as yet they had no colour to com- XXXIX. 
) Þ plain of any violation of treaty, they had figned "ty 
\ nc covenant, in which, beſides their engagements 559- 
1 to mutual defence, they vowed in the name of God 

of 3 to employ their whole power in deſtroying every 

of | N thing that diſhonoured his holy name; and this co- 

y venant was ſubſcribed, among others, by Argyle and 

4 2 the prior of St. Andrew's”, Theſe two leaders now 

at defired no better Pretence for deſerting the regent 

at | and openly joining their aſſociates, than the com- 

t „ plaints, however doubtful, or rather falſe, of her 

it breach of promiſe, The congregation alſo, encou- 

4 raged by this acceſſion of force, gave themſelves up 


| entirely to the furious zeal of Knox, and renewed at 
* Crail, Anſtruther, and other places in Fife, like de- 
predations, on the churches, and monaſteries with 


7 I thoſe formerly committed at Perth and Couper. 
The regent, who marched againſt them with her ar- 
| 1 my, finding their power ſo much increaſed, was glad 
28. do conclude a truce for a few days, and to paſs over 
pi- 1 with her forces to the Lothians. The reformers be- 
I 4 ſieged and took Perth; proceeded thence to Stir- 
ay, ling, where they exerciſed their uſual fury; and 
el. finding nothing able to reſiſt them, they bent their 
"ax march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, as 
h. they had already anticipated the zeal of the congre- 
of | ' gation againſt the churches and monaſteries, gladiy 
aly |? opened their gates to them. The regent, with the 
40 few forces which remained with her, took ſhelter in 
e. Dunbar, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up, in expectation 
us of a reinforcement from France. 
wt ® MEANWHILE, ſhe employed her partizans in repre- 
br ſenting to the people the dangerous conſequences of 
me this open rebellion; and ſhe endeavoured to convince | 
by 4 them, that the lord James, under pretence of re- | 
ro 4 
a : e Keith, p. 89. Knox, p. 138. 
1 4 ligion, 
ot if 
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CHAP. ligion, had formed the ſcheme of wreſting the ſcep- 

XXXIX. ter from the hands of the ſovereign. By theſe con- 

— — ſiderations many were engaged to deſert the army 

"55+ of the congregation ; but much more by the want 

of pay or any means of ſubſiſtance; and the regent, 

obſerving the inſurgents to be much weakened, ven- 

tured to march to Edinburgh, with a deſign to ſup- 

preſs them. On the interpoſition of the duke of 

Chatelraut, who ſtill adhered to her, ſhe agreed to 

a capitulation, in which ſhe granted them a tolera- 

tion of their religion, and they engaged to commit 

no farther depredations on the churches. Soon after 

they evacuated the city of Edinburgh; d before 

they leſt it, they proclaimed the articles of agree- | 

ment; but they took care to publiſh only the articles 
favourable to themſelves, and they were guilty of an 
impoſture, in adding one to the number, viz, that 
idolatry ſhail not again be erected in any place where 

| it was at that time ſuppreſſed *. 

AN agreement concluded, while men's minds were 
in this diſpoſition, could not be durable; and both 
| ſides endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves as much 
as poſſible, againſt the enſuing rupture, which ap- 
peared inevitable, The regent, having got a rein- 
| forcement of 1000 men from France, began to forti- 
iy Leith; and the congregation ſeduced the duke of 
Chatelraut to their party, who had long appeared in- 
clincd to them, and who was at laſt determined by 
tlie arrival of his ſon, the earl of Arran, from France, 
where he had eſcaped many dangers, from the jea- 
louſy, as well as bigotry, of Henry and the duke of 
Guiſe. More French troops ſoon after diſembarked 
under the command of La Broſſe, who was fol- 
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d Knox, p. 153, 154, 155. This author pretends that this 
article was agreed to verbally, but that the Queen's ſcribes 
omitted it in the treaty which was ſigned. This ſtory is very 
unlikely, or rather very abſurd ; and in the mean time it is al- 
lowed, that the article is not in the treaty : Nor do the con- 
gregation in their ſubſequent manifeſto inſiſt upon it. Knox, 


p- 184. 
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followed by the biſhop of Amiens, and three doctors CHAP. 
of the Sorbonne, Theſe laſt were ſupplied with ſtore — 


of ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and ſcholaſtic ar- 
guments, which they intended to oppoſe to the Scots 
preachers, and which, they juſtly preſumed, would 
acquire force, and operate conviction on mens minds, 
by the influence of the French arms and artillery ©. 
THe conſtable Montmorency had always oppoſed 
the marriage of the Queen of Scots with the dau- 
phin, and had foretola, that, by forming ſuch cloſe 
connexions with Scotland, the antient league would 
be diſſolved; and the natives of that kingdom, jea- 
lous of a foreign yoke, would ſoon become, inſtead 
of allies, attached by intereſt and inclination, the 
moſt inveterate enemies to the French dominion. 
But tho? the event ſeemed now to have juſtified the 
prudence of that aged miniſter, it is not improbable, 
conſidering the violence of the councils, by which 
France was governed, that the inſurrection was eſ- 
teemed a favourable event; as affording a pretence 
for ſending over armies, for entirely ſubduing the 
country, for attainting the rebels*, and for preparing 
means thence to invade England, and ſupport Mary's 
title to the crown of that kingdom. The leaders of 
the congregation, well acquainted with theſe views, 
were not inſenſible of their danger, and ſaw that 
their only ſafety conſiſted in the vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs of their meaſures. They were encouraged by 
the intelligence received of the ſudden death of 
Henry the ſecond; and having paſſed an act from 
their own authority, depriving the Queen dowager 
of the regency, and ordering all the French treops 
to evacuate the kingdom, they collected forces 
to put their edict in execution againſt them. They 
became maſters again of Edinburgh ; but found 
themſelves unable to keep long poſſeſſion of that 


* Spotſwood, p. 134. Thuan. lib. xxiv. c. 10; 
f Forbes, vol. I. p. 139. Thuan. lib. xxiv. c. 13. 
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SHA k. city. Their tumultuary armies, aſſembled in haſte, 

XXXIX. and ſupported by no pay, ſoon ſeparated themſelves 

1359. upon the leaſt diſaſter, or even any delay of ſucceſs; 

59. and were incapable reſiſting ſuch veteran troops 

as the French, who were alſo ſeconded by ſome of 

the Scots nobility, among whom the earl of Both- 

wel diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Hearing that the marquis 

of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, was levy ing a new 

army againſt them in Germany, they thought them- 

ſelves excuſable for applying, in this extremity, to 

the aſſiſtance of England; and as the ſympathy of 

religion, as well as regard to national liberty, had 

now counterballanced the antient animoſity againſt 

that kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult of inclina- 

tion no leſs than of intereſt e. Maitland of Leding- 

ton, therefore, and Robert Melvil, were ſecretly diſ- 

patched by the Congregation to ſollicit ſuccours from 

Elizabeth. 

Interpoſi- Tur wiſe council of Elizabeth deliberated not 
tion of the a ; 

Queen in long in aſſenting to this propoſal, which concurred 

Scots af- ſo well with their views and intereſts. Cecil in par- 

fairs. ticular repreſented to the Queen, that the union 

of the crowns of Scotland and France, both of 

them the hereditary enemies of England, was 

ever regarded as a very pernicious event; and 

her father, as weil as protector Somerſet, had em- 

ployed every expedient, both of war and negotiation, 

to prevent it : Thar the claim, which Mary pretend- 

ed to the crowa, rendered the preſent ſituation of 

England ſtill more dangerous, and demanded, 


The Scots lords in their declaration ſay, «© How far we have 
« ſought ſupport of England, or of any other prince, and what juſt 
40 3 we had and have ſo to do, we ſhall ſnortly make manifeſt 
« unto the world, to the praiſe of God's holy name, and to the 
e confuſion of all thoſe that ſlander us for ſo doing: For this we 
fear not to confeſs, that, as in this enterpriſe againſt the devil, 
« againſt idolatry and the maintainers of the ſame, we chiefly and 
© only ſeek God's glory to be notified unto men, fin to be puniſhed, 
and virtue to be maintained; ſo where power faileta of our- 
« ſelves, we will ſeek it, whereſoever God ſhall offer the ſame.” 
Knox, p. 176. , 
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on the part of the Queen, the greateſt vigilance and CHAP. 

precaution : That the capacity, ambition, and exor- XXXIX. 

* birant views of the family of Guiſe, who now en- 

3 * tirely governed the French councils, were ſufficiently 599 
known, and they themſelves made no ſecret of their 


f deſign to advance their niece to the throne of Eng- 
A land: That deeming themſelves ſecure of ſuccels, 
1 they had already, very imprudently and premature- 
4 ly, taken off the maſk : and Throcmorton, the Eng- 
4 Iſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſent over, by every courier, 
* inconteſtible proofs of their hoſtile intentions : That 
tf they only waited till Scotland ſhould be entirely ſub- 
d dued ; and having thus deprived the Engliſh of the 
ſt advantage, reſulting from their ſituation and naval 
E power, they prepared means for ſubverting the 
2 Queen's authority: That the zealous catholics in Eng- 
{- land, diſcontented with the preſent government, and 
= ſatisfied with the legality of Mary's title, would bring 
them conſiderable reinforcement, and would diſturb 
75 every meaſure of defence againſt that formidable 
d power: That the only expedient for preventing theſe 
i deſigns was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and take 
25 advantage of a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scot- 
of land ; nor could any doubt be entertained with re- 
1 gard to the juſtice of a meaſure, founded on ſuch 
id evident neceſſity, and directed only to the ends of 
w ſelf-preſervation : That tho? a French war, attended 
. with great expence, ſeemed the neceſſary conſequence 
d- of ſupporting the Scots malecontents, that power, if 
of removed to the continent, could never be very for- 
d, midable; and a ſmall diſburſement at preſent would 
ein the end be found the greateſt frugality : And that 
uſt the domeſtic diſſentions of France, which every day 
eſt | augmented, together with the ſupport of Philip, 
he who, notwithſtanding all his bigotry and hypocrily, 
wy 2 would never permit the entire conqueſt of England, 
nd F | | 
ed, > Forbes, vol. i. p. 134, 136, 149, 150, 159, 165, 181, 194, 
ur- A 229, 231, 235—241, 253. 
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CHAP. were ſufficient to ſecure the Queen againſt the dan- 
XXXIX. gerous ambition and reſentment of the houſe of 


= 


1559. 


Guiſe !. 

ELI ABE TH's propenſity to caution and ceconomy 
were, tho' with ſome difficulty *, overcome by theſe 
powerful motives; and ſhe prepared herſelf to ſup- 
port by arms and money the declining affairs of the 
Congregation in Scotland. She equipped a fleet, 
which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of war; and giving 
the command of it to Winter, ſhe ſent it to the 
Firth of Forth : She named the young duke of Nor- 
folk her lieutenant in the northern counties, and aſ- 
ſembled at Berwic an army of eight thouſand men 
under the command of lord Gray, warden of the 
eaſt and middle marches. Tho' the court of France, 
ſenſible of the danger, offered her to make imme- 


diate reſtitution of Calais, provided ſhe would not 


interpoſe in the affairs of Scotland; ſhe reſolutely 


told them, that ſhe never would put an inconſidera- 


ble fiſner- town in competition with the ſafety of her 
dominions !; and ſhe ſtill continued her preparations. 
She concluded a treaty of mutual defence with the 
congregation, which was to laſt during the marriage 
of the Queen of Scots with Francis and a year af- 
ter; and ſhe promiſed never to deſiſt till the French 
had entirely evacuated Scotland *. And having thus 
taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received 
from the Scots ſix hoſtages for the performance of 
articles, ſhe ordered her fleet and army to begin 
their operations. res 

Tur appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Firth 
very much diſconcerted the French army, who were 
at that time ravaging the county of Fife; and obliged 
them to make a circuit by Stirling, in order to reach 
Leith, where they ſhut themſelves up, and prepared 


Forbes, vol. i. P- 387. Jebb, vol. i. p. 448. Keith, ap- 

pend. 24. Forbes, vol. i. p. 454. 460. 
1 Spotſwood, p. 146. m Knox, p. 217. Haynes's 
State Papers, vol. i. p. 153. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 569. 
| for 
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for defence. The Engliſh army, reinforced by 500 CHAP. 
Scots a, ſat down before Leith; and after two ſkir- XXXIX. 
miſhes, in the former of which, the Engliſh had 560. 
the advantage, in the latter the French, they began 

to batter the town ; and tho' repulſed with conſide- 

rable loſs in a raſh and ill conducted aſſault, they re- 

duced the garriſon to great difficulties. Their diſ- 

treſs was augmented by two events; the diſperſion 

by a ſtorm of d'Elbeuf's fleet, which carried a con- 
ſiderable army on board ®, and the death of the 
Queen-regent, who expired about this time in the 

caſtle of Edinburgh; a woman endowed with all the 

capacity which ſhone forth in her family, but poſ- 

ſeſſed of much more virtue and moderation than ap- 

peared in the conduct of the other branches of it. 

The French, who found it impoſſible to ſubſiſt for 

want of proviſions, and who ſaw that the Engliſh 

were continually reinforced by freſh numbers, were 
obliged to capitulate. And the biſhop of Valence 

and count Randan, plenipotentiaries from France, 5th July. 

ſigned a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and Dr. 

Wotton, whom Elizabeth had ſent to Edinburgh for 

that purpoſe. It was there ſtipulated, that the Sertle- 
French ſhould, all of them, inſtantly evacuate Scot- ment of 
land; that the King and Queen of France and Scot- t 
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s land ſhould thenceforth abſtain from bearing the arms 
. . or aſſuming the title of that kingdom , 
f | that farther ſatisfaction for the injury already done 


n | in that particular ſhould be granted Elizabeth; and 

that commiſſioners ſhould meet to ſettle this point, 
or if they could not agree, that the King of Spain 
ſhould be arbiter between the crowns. Beſides theſe 
ſtipulations, which regarded England, ſome conceſ- 
ſions were granted to the Scots, which the plenipo- 
tentiaries, in the name of the King and Queen of 
France and Scotland, promiſed in the treaty with 
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a Haynes, vol. i, p. 256, 259. o Ibid. p. 223. 
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CHAP. Elizabeth to obſerve; that an amneſty ſhould be 
XXXIX. publiſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives 
o ſhould be put into any office in Scotland; that the 

. | 

ſtates ſhould name twenty-four perſons, of whom 
the Queen of Scots ſhould chuſe ſeven, and the ſtates 
five, and in the hands of theſe twelve ſhould the 
whole adminiſtration be placed during that Queen's 
abſence; and that Mary ſhould neither make peace 
nor war without conſent of the ſtates . In order to 
haſten the execution of this important treaty, Eliza- 
beth ſent ſhips, by which the French forces were 
tranſported into their own country. 

Tuus all Europe ſaw, in the firſt tranſaction of 
this reign, the genius and capacity of the Queen 
and her miniſters. She diſcerned at a diſtance the 
danger, which threatened her; and took inſtantly 
vigorous meaſures to prevent it. Making all the 
poſſible advantages of her ſituation ſhe proceeded 
with celerity to a deciſion; and was not diverted by 
any offers, negotiations, or remonſtrances of the 
French court. She ſtopped not till ſhe had brought 
the matter to a final iſſue; and had converted that 
very power, to which her enemies truſted for her 
deſtruction, into her firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity. 
By exacting no improper conditions from the Scots 
malecontents even during their greateſt diſtreſs, ſhe 
eſtabliſhed an entire confidence with them; and ha- 
ving cemented the union by all the tyes of gratitude, 
intereſt and religion, ſhe now poſſeſſed an influence 
over them above what remained even with their na- 
tive ſovereign. The regard which ſhe acquired by 
this dextrous and ſpirited conduct, gave her every 
where, abroad as well as at home, more authority 
than had attended her ſiſter, tho ſupported by all 
the power of the Spaniſh monarchy *. MI 


P Rymer, vol. xv. p. 593. Keith, p. 137. Spotſwood, p. 
147. Knox, p. 229. 2 Forbes, vol. i. p. 354, 372. 
Jebb, vol. ii. p. 452. | 
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Tur ſubſequent meaſures of the Scots reformers C HA P; 
tended ſtill more to cement their union with Eng- XXXIX. 


land. Being entirely maſters of the kingdom, they 
made no farther ceremony or ſcruple, in fully effect- 
ing their purpoſe. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had 
been agreed, that a Parliament or convention ſhould 
ſoon be aſſembled ; and the leaders of the Congre- 
gation, not waiting till the Queen of Scots ſhould 
ratify that treaty, thought themſelves fully intitled, 

without the ſovereign's authority, immediately to 
ſummon a Parliament. The reformers preſented a 
petition to this aſſembly; in which they are not con- 
tented with deſiring the eſtabliſhment of their doc- 
trine; they alſo apply for the puniſhment of the 
catholics, whom they call vaſſals to the Roman har- 
lot; and they aſſert, that, amongſt all the rabble of 
the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there 1s not one 
lawful miniſter, but that they are, all of them, 
thieves and murderers; yea rebels and traitors to 
civil authority ; and therefore unworthy to be ſuffer- 
ed in any reformed commonwealth r, The Parlia- 
ment ſeem to have been actuated by the ſame ſpirit 
of rage and perſecution. After ratify ing a confeſſion 
of faith, agreeable to the new doctrines, they paſſed 
a ſtatute againſt the maſs, and not only aboliſhed it 
in all the churches, but enacted, that whoever any 
where, either officiated in it or was preſent at it, 
ſhould be chaſtiſed, for the firft offence, with confiſ- 
cation of goods, and corporal puniſhment, at the diſ- 
cretion of the magiſtrate, for the ſecond, with banifh- 
ment; and for the third, with loſs of life. A law 
was alſo voted for abolifhing the papal juriſdiction in 
Scotland : The preſbyterian form of diſcipline was 
ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome ſhadow of authority 
to certain eccleſiaſtics, whom they called ſuperinten- 
dants. The prelates of the antient faith appeared 
in order to complain of great injuſtice committed 


* Knox, p. 237, 238, | s Ibid, p. 254. 
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CHAP. on them by the invaſion of their property, but the 


XXXIX 


1560. 


Parliament took no notice of them; till at laſt, theſe 


ecclefiaſtics, tired with fruitleſs attendance, departed 
the town. They were then cited to appear; and as 
no body preſented themſelves, it was voted by the 
Parliament, that the eccleſiaſtics were entirely ſatis- 
fied, and found no reaſon of complaint. 

Six James Sandilands, prior of St. John, was ſent 
over to France to obtain the ratification of theſe acts; 
but was very ill received by the Queen, who abfo- 
lutely denied the validity of a Parliament, ſummon- 
ed without the royal conſent; and ſhe refuſed her 
ſanction to theſe ſtatutes. But the proteſtants gave 
themſelves little concern about their Queen's re- 
fuſal. They immediately put the ſtatutes in execu- 
tion: They aboliſhed the maſs, they ſettled their 
miniſters; they committed every where furious de- 
vaſtations on the monaſteries, and even on the 
churches, which they thought to be profaned Hy ido- 
latry; and deeming the property of the clergy law- 
ful prey, they took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, of 
the far greater part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. 
Their new preachers, who had authority ſufficient to 
incite them to war and inſurrection, could not re- 
ſtrain their rapacity; and fanaticiſm concurring with 
avarice, an incurable blow was given to the papal 
authority in that country. The proteſtant nobility 
and gentry, united by the conſciouſneſs of ſach un- 


pardonable guilt, alarmed for their new poſſeſſions, 


well acquainted with the imperious character of the 
houſe of Guiſe, ſaw no ſafety for themſelves but in 
the protection of England ; and they diſpatched 
Morton, Glencarne, and Ledington to expreſs their 
ſincere gratitude to the Queen for her paſt favours, 
and to repreſent to her the neceſſity of continuing 

them. 
ELIiZABETH had equal reaſon to maintain an union 
with the Scots proteſtants ; and ſoon found, that the 
: houſe 
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houſe of Guiſe, notwithſtanding their paſt diſap- CH Ap. 
pointments, had not laid aſide the deſign of conteſt- XXXIX. 
ing her title, and ſubverting her authority. Francis 


and Mary, whoſe councils were wholly directed by 
them, refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and 
ſhowed no diſpoſition to give her any ſatisfaction for 
that mortal injury and affront which they had put up- 
on her, by ſo openly aſſuming the title and arms of 
England. She was ſenſible of the danger attend- 
ing ſuch pretenſions; and it was with pleaſure ſhz 
heard of the violent factions, which prevailed in the 
French government, and of the oppoſition, which 
had ariſen againſt the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe. 
That ambitious prince, ſupported by his four bro- 
thers, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke of Aumale, 
the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, men no 
leſs ambitious than himſelf, had engroſſed all the au- 
thority of the crown: and as he was poſſeſſed of eve- 
ry quality, which could command the efteem or ſe- 
duce the affections of men, there appeared no end of 
his acquiſitions and pretenſions. The conſtable 
Montmorency, who had long balanced his credit, 
was deprived of all power : The princes of the 
blood, the King of Navarre and his brother the 
prince of Conds, were entirely excluded from offices 
and favour: The Queen-mother herſelf, Catherine de 
Medicis, found her influence every day declining : 
And as Francis, a young prince, infirm both in mind 
and body, was wholly governed by his ſpouſe, who 
knew no law but the pleaſure of her uncles, men 
deſpaired of ever obtaining freedom from the domi- 
nion of that aſpiring family. It was the contett; 
of religion, which firſt inſpired the French with 
courage openly to oppoſe their exorbitant autho- 
rity, 
Tux theological diſputes, firſt ſtarted in the north 


of Germany, and next in Switzerland, countries at that 
Vol. V. G time 
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CHAP. time wholly illiterate, had long ago penetrated in- 
XXXIX. to France; and as they were alliſted by the general 
o. diſcontents againſt the court and church of Rome, 
5% and by the zealous ſpirit of the age, the proſelytes 
to the new religion were ſecretly encreaſing in every 
province. Henry the ſecond, in imitation of his 
father Francis, had oppoſed the progreſs of the re- 
formers; and tho' a prince addicted to pleaſure and 
[1 ſociety, he was tranſported by a vehemence, as well 
| as bigotry, which had little place in his predeceſ- 
Ml! ſor's conduct. Rigorous puniſhments had been in- 
i flicted on the moſt eminent of the proteſtant party; 
bly and a point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, whe- 
| ther the one ſect could exercife or the other ſuffer 
| moſt barbarity. The death of Henry put ſome ſtop 
| i to the perſecutions; and the people, who had admi- 
il red the conſtancy of the new preachers, now heard 
0 with favour and prepoſſeſſion their arguments and 
; doctrines. But the cardinal of Lorrain, as well as 
1 his brother, who were poſſeſſed of the legal au- 
0 thority, thought it their intereſt to ſupport the eſta- 
bliſhed religion; and when they revived the exerciſe 
of the penal ſtatutes, they neceſſarily engaged the 
0 malecontent princes and nobles in the protection 
of the new religion. The King of Navarre, a man 
of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, and 
the prince of Conde, who poſſeſſed many heroic 
10 qualities, having declared themſelves in favour of 
| the proteſtants, that ſect acquired new force from 
. their countenance; and the admiral de Coligni, 
th with his brother Andelot, no longer ſcrupled to 
10 declare themſelves openly of their communion. 
The integrity of the admiral, who was believed 
ſs ſincere in his profeſſion, and his high renown both 
hi for valour and conduct, for the arts of peace as 
N g well as of war, gave credit to the reformers; and 
100 after a fruſtrated attempt of the malecontents to 
ö 


ſeize the King's perſon at Amboiſe, of which Eliza- 
beth 
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beth had probably ſome intelligence *, every place CHA P. 
| was full of diſtraction, and matters haſtened to an XXXIX. 
| extremity between the parties. But the houſe of — 
| Guiſe, tho' theſe factions had obliged them to remit . 
| their efforts in Scotland, and had been one chief 
cauſe of Elizabeth's ſucceſs, were determined not to 
relinquiſh their authority in France, or yield to the 
| violence of their antagoniſts. They found an oppor- 
| | tunity to ſeize the King of Navarre and the prince of 
Condé; they threw the former into priſon ; they ob- 
tained a ſentence of death againſt the latter; and 
they were proceeding to put the ſentence in executi- 
: on, when the king's ſudden death ſaved the noble 
priſoner, and interrupted the proſperity of the duke 4 Decem- 
of Guiſe. The Queen-mother was appointed regent ber 
to her ſon Charles the ninth, now in his minority : _ 
| The King of Navarre was named lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom : The ſentence againſt Conde was 
; annulled: The conſtable was recalled to court: And 
. the family of Guiſe, tho' they ſtill enjoyed great of- 
fices, and great power, now found a counterpoiſe to 
their authority. 
EL1ZABETH was not diſſatisfied to learn, that 
] her avowed enemies had met with ſo ſevere a check, 
and ſhe determined to make advantage of it againſt 
| the Queen of Scots, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as a 
dangerous rival. She ſaw herſelf freed from the 
l perils attending an union of Scotland with France ; 
and was pleaſed to find, that ſo powerful a prince 
) 


as the French monarch was no longer a pretend- 
er to her crown and kingdoms. But ſhe conſidered, 
on the other hand, that the Engliſh catholics, who 
were very numerous, and who were generally pre- 
judiced in favour of Mary's title, would now ad- 


t Forbes, vol. I. p. 214. Throcmorton, about this time un- 
willing to entruſt to letters the great ſecrets committed to him, 
obtained leave, under ſome pretext, to come over to London. 
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CH Ap, here to that princeſs with more zealous attachment, 
XXXIX. when they ſaw, that her ſucceſſion no longer endan- 
——gered the liberties of the kingdom, and was rather at- 

1561. tended with the advantages of producing an entire 


union with Scotland. She gave orders, therefore, to 
her ambaſſador, Throcmorton, a very vigilant and 
able miniſter, to renew his applications to the Queen 
of Scots, and to require her ratification of the trea- 
ty of Edinburgh. But tho! Mary had deſiſted, at- 
ter her huſband's death, from bearing the arms and 
title of Queen of England, ſhe ſtill declined gratify- 
ing Elizabeth in this momentous article; and heark- 
ening too much to the ambitious ſuggeſtions of her 
uncles, ſhe refuſed to make any formal renunciation 
of her pretenſions. 

Mrcanwaile, the Queen-mother of France, who 
imputed to Mary all the mortifications which ſhe had 
met with during Francis's hfe-time, took care to re- 
taliate on her by like injuries; and the Queen of Scots, 
who found her abode in France, diſagreeable, began 
to think of returning into her native country. Lord 
James, who had been ſent in deputation from the 
ſtates to invite her over, ſeconded this intention ; 
and ſhe applied to Elizabeth, by D'Oiſel, for liber- 
ty to paſs thro England. But ſhe received for an- 
ſwer, that till ſhe had given fatisfaction, by ratifying 
the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no favour 
from a perſon whom ſhe had fo much injured. This 
denial excited her reſentment; and ſhe made no 
ſcruple of expreſſing her ſentiments to Throcmorton, 
when he reiterated his applications to gratify his miſ- 
treſs in a demand, which he repreſented as ſo reaſon- 
able. Having cleared the room of all her atten- 
dants, ſhe ſaid to him, © How weak I may prove, 
« or how far a woman's frailty may tranſport me, 
] cannot tell: However, I have no mind to have 


_* fo many witneſſes of my infirmity as your mif- 


Goodall, vol. I. p. 175. 
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« treſs had at her audience of my ambaſſador D'Oi- CH AP. 
« ſel, There is nothing diſturbs me ſo much, as XXXIX. 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


the having aſked, with ſo much importunity, a 
favour which it was of no conſequence for me to 
obtain. I can, with God's leave, return to my 
own country without her leave; as I came to 
France, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her bro- 
ther, King Edward : Neither do I want friends, 
both able and willing to conduct me home, as 
they have brought me hither; tho' I was deſirous 
rather to make an experiment of her friendſhip 
than of the aſſiſtance of any other perſon. I 
have often heard you ſay, that a good correſpon- 
dence between her and myſelf would conduce 
much to the ſecurity and happineſs of both our 
kingdoms: But were ſhe well convinced of this 
truth, ſhe had hardly denied me ſo ſmall a re- 
queſt. But, perhaps, ſhe bears a better inclina- 
tion to my rebellious ſubjects than to me, their 
ſovereign, her equal in royal dignity, her near 
relation, and the undoubted heir of her king- 
doms. Beſides her friendſhip, I aſk nothing at 
her hands: I neither trouble her, nor concern 


myſelf in the affairs of her State: Not that I am 


ignorant, that there are now in England a great 
many malecontents, who are no friends to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. She 1s pleaſed to upbraid 
me as a perſon little experienced in the world: I 
freely own it; but age will cure that defect. 
However, I am old enough to acquit myſelf ho- 
neſtly and courteouſly to my friends and relations, 
and to encourage no reports of her, which would 
miſbecome a Queen and her kinſwoman. I would 
alſo ſay, by her leave, that I am a Queen as 


well as ſhe, and not altogether friendleſs: And, 


perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; ſo that 
methinks we ſhould be upon a level in our 


treatment of each other. As ſoon as I have 


« conſulted 
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C HAP.“ conſulted the ſtates of my kingdom, I ſhall be 
XXXIX.“ ready to give a reaſonable anſwer; and I am the 
more intent on my journey, in order to make the 
quicker diſpatch in this affair. Bur ſhe, it ſeems, 
« intends to ſtop my journey; ſo that either ſhe will 
* not let me give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved not 
to be ſatisfied; perhaps, on purpoſe to keep up the 
« diſagreement betwixt us. She has often reproach- 
ed me with my being young; and I muſt be very 
young, indeed, and as ill adviſed, to treat of mat- 
ters of ſuch great concern and importance, with- 
cout the advice of my Parliament. I have not been 
« wanting in any friendly offices to her; but ſhe diſ- 
believes or overlooks them. I could heartily with, 
„that I was as near allied to her in affection as in 
„ blood : For that, indeed, would be a moſt valua- 

ple alliance *.“ 
Sucha ſpirited reply, notwithſtanding the obli- 
ging terms interſperſed in it, was but ill fitted to 
conciliate friendſhip between theſe rival princeſſes, or 
cure thoſe mutual jealouſies which had already taken 
place. Elizabeth equipped a fleet, on pretence of 
purſuing pyrates, but probably with an intention of 
intercepting the Queen of Scots in her return home- 
ig9th of Wards. Mary embarked at Calais; and paſſing the 
| Auguſt. Engliſh fleet in a fog, arrived ſafely at Leith, attend- 
10 Arrival ofed by her three uncles, the duke of Aumale, the 
1 Mary in grand prior, and the marqueſs of Elbeuf, together 
10 Scotland. with the marqueſs of Damville, and other French 
0 courtiers. This change of abode and ſituation was 
Wi! very little agreeable to that princeſs. Beſides the na- 
p tural prepoſſeſſions in favour of a country in which 
65 ſhe had been educated from her earlieſt infancy, and 
1 ' where ſhe had born fo high a rank, ſhe could not 
160 forbear regretting her departure from among that peo- 
jj ple, fo celebrated for their humane and ſociable diſ- 


I * Caballa, p. 374. Spot ſwood, p: 177. 
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poſition, and their reſpectful attachment to their ſo- C H AP. 
vereign, and reflecting on the diſparity of the ſcene XXXIX. 


which lay before her. It is ſaid, that after ſhe was 
embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the 
coaſt of France, and never turned them from that 
beloved object, till darkneſs fell, and intercepted it 


from her view. She then ordered a couch to be 
| ſpread for her under the open air; and charged the 


pilot, that, if in the morning the land was ſtill in 
ſight, he ſhould awake her, and afford her one part- 
ing view of that country in which all her affections 
were centered. The weather proved very calm, fo 
that the ſhip made little way in the night-time: And 
Mary had once more an opportunity of ſeeing the 
French coaſt, She ſat up on her couch, and ſtill 
looking towards the land, often repeated theſe words: 


« Farewell, France, farewell; I ſhall never fee thee 


more 7.“ The firſt aſpect, however, of things in 
Scotland, was more favourable, if not to her pleaſure 
and happineſs, at leaſt to her repoſe and ſecurity, than 
ſhe had reaſon to apprehend. No ſooner did the 
French gallies appear off Leith, than people of all 
ranks, who had long expected their arrival, flocked 
towards the thore, with an earneſt impatience to be- 
hold and receive their young ſovereign. Some were 
led by duty, ſome by intereſt, ſome by curioſity ; and 
all combined to expreſs their attachment to her, and 
to inſinuate themſelves into her confidence, on the 
commencement of her adminiſtration, She had now 
reached the nineteenth year of her age; and the 
bloom of her youth, and amiable beauty of her per- 
ſon, were farther recommended by the aftability of 
her addreſs, the . politeneſs of her manners, and 


the elegance of her genius. Well accompliſhed 
in all the ſuperficial, but engaging graces of a 


court, ſhe afforded, when better known, ſtill more 


7 Keith, p. 179. Jebb, vol. II. p. 48z. 
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CH A P. promiſing indications of her character; and men 
XXXIX. prognofticated both humanity from her ſoft and ob- 
——liging deportment, and penetration from her taſte in 
*. all the refined arts of muſic, eloquence, and poe- 
try. And as the Scots had long been deprived of 
the preſence of their ſovereign, whom they once deſ- 
paired ever more to behold among them, her arrival 
ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfaction; and nothing 
appeared about the court, but ſymptoms of affecti- 

on, joy, and feſtivity. 

Tux firſt meaſures which Mary embraced, confirm- 
ed all the prepoſſeſſions which had been entertained 
in her favour. She followed the advice which ſhe had 
received in France from D' Oiſel and the biſhop of 
Amiens, as well as her uncles; and gave her confi- 
dence entirely to the leaders of the reformed party, 
who had greateſt influence on the people, and who, 
ſhe found, were alone able to ſupport her govern- 
ment. Her brother, lord James, whom ſhe ſoon af- 
ter created earl of Murray, obtained the chief au- 
thority; and after him, Lidington, ſecretary of ſtate, 
a man of great ſagacity, had a principal ſhare in her 
confidence. By the vigour of theſe mens meaſures 
ſhe endeavoured to reſtore order and police in the 
country, divided by public factions and private feuds; 
and that fierce and intractable people, unacquainted 
with laws and obedience, ſeemed, for a time, to 
ſubmit peaceably to her gentle and prudent admini- 
ſtration. 

Bigotry of Bur there was one circumſtance which blaſted all 
the Scots theſe promiſing? appearances, and bereaved Mary of 
reformers. that general favour which her agreeable manners and 
prudent deportment gave her juſt reaſon to expect. She 
was ſtill a papiſt; and tho? ſhe publiſhed, ſoon after her 
artival, a proclamation, requiring every one to ſubmit 


; z Buchan, lib. xvii. c. 9. Spotſwood, p. 178, 199. Keith, p. 
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to ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed religion, the preachers, CHAP. 
and their adherents, could neither be reconciled to XXXIX. 


a perſon polluted with ſo great an abomination, nor 
lay aſide their jealouſies of her future conduct. It 
was with great difficulty ſhe could obtain permiſſion 
for maſs in her own chappel; and had not the peo- 
ple apprehended, that if ſhe had here met with a 
refuſal, ſhe would inſtantly have returned to France, 
the zealots never would have granted her even that 
ſmall indulgence. The cry was, Shall that idol 
be ſuffered again to be erected within the realm ?” 
It was aſſerted in the pulpit, that one mals was more 
terrible than ten thouſand armed men landed to in- 
vade the kingdom“: Lord Lindeſey, and the gentle- 
men of Fife, exclaimed, * That the idolater ſhould 
die the death; ſuch was their expreſſion. One that 
carried tapers for the ceremony of that worſhip, was 
attacked and inſulted in the court of the palace. 
And if the lord James, and ſome popular leaders, 
had not interpoſed, the moſt dangerous uproar was 
juſtly apprehended, from the ungoverned fury of the 
multitude . The uſual prayers in the churches 
were to this purpoſe : That God would turn her 
heart, which was obſtinate againſt him and his truth; 
or if his holy will be otherwiſe, that he would 
ſtrengthen the hearts and hands of the elect, ſtoutly 
to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants*, Nay, it was 
openly called in queſtion, whether that princeſs, be- 
ing an idolatreſs, was entitled to any authority, even 
in civil matters“. 2 
Tux helpleſs Queen was every moment expoſed to 
contumely, which ſhe bore with benignity and pati- 
ence. Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh; and it was there contrived, that a boy, 
bx years of age ſhould be let down from the roof, and 
ſhould preſent her with a bible, a pſalter, and the keys 


a Knox, p. 287. d Tbid, p. 284, 285, 287. Spotſ- 
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CHAP. of the caſtle. Leſt ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to under- 
XXXIX. ſtand this inſult on her as a papiſt, all the decora- 


1561. 


tions expreſſed the burning of Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and other puniſhments inflicted by God a- 
gainſt idolatry * The town council of Edinburgh 
had the aſſurance, from their own authority, to iſſue a 
Proclamation baniſhing from their diſtrict,“ all the 
4 wicked rabble of antichriſt the pope, ſuch as prieſts, 
% monks, friars, together with adulterers and forni- 
& cators .“ And becauſe the privy-council ſuſpend- 
ed the magiſtrates for their inſolence, the paſſionate 
hiſtorians ® of that age have inferred, that the Queen 
was engaged, by a ſympathy of manners, to take 
adulterers and fornicators under her protection. It 
appears probable, that the magiſtrates were after- 
wards reinſtated in their office, and that their pro- 
clamation was confirmed“. 

Bor all the inſolence of the people was nothing in 
compariſon of that which was exerciſed by the cler- 
gy and the preachers; and they took a pride in vili- 
fying, even to her face, this amiable princeſs. The 
aſſembly of the church framed an addreſs, in which, 
after telling her, that her maſs was a baſtard ſervice 
of God, the fountain of all impiety, and the ſource 
of every evil which abounded in the realm; they 
diſcovered their expectations, that ſhe would, ere 
this time, have preferred truth to her own pre-con- 
ceived opinion, and have renounced her religion, 
which, they aſſured her, was nothing but abomina- 
tion and vanity. They faid, that the preſent abuſes 
of government were ſo enormous, that if a ſpeedy re- 
medy was not provided, God would not fail in his 
anger to ſtrike the head and the tail, the diſobedient 
prince and ſinful people. They required, that ſevere 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on adulterers and for- 
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- nicators; and they concluded with demanding for CHAP. 
- themſelves, ſome addition both of power and pro- XXXIX. 
d perty 5 | '-., ed 
[= Tux ringleader in all theſe inſults on majeſty was ?* * 
h John Knox, who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled authority 
a in the church, and even in the civil affairs of the 
© nation, and who triumphed in the contumelius uſage 
8, of his ſovereign. His uſual appellation for the Queen 
i- was Jezabel; and tho' ſhe endeavoured, by the moſt 
1 gracious condeſcenſion, to win his favour, all her 
te inſinuations could gain nothing on his obdurate 
N heart, She promiſed him acceſs to her whenever 
de he demanded it; and ſhe even deſired him, if he 
It found her blameable in any thing, to reprehend 
r- her freely in private, rather than vilify her in the 
o- pulpit before all the people; but he plainly told her, 
that he had a publick miniſtry entruſted to him, that 
in if ſhe would come to church, ſhe ſhould there hear 
r- the goſpel of truth, and that it was not his bulineſs 
li- to apply to every individual, nor had he leiſure 
he for that occupation . The political principles of 
h, the man, which he communicated to his brethren, 
ce were as full of ſedition as his theological were of 
ce rage and bigotry. Tho' he once condeſcended fo 
ey far as to tell the Queen, that he would ſubmit to 
Te her, in the ſame manner that Paul did to Nero !; 
n- he remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. He 
n, ſaid to her, that“ Samuel feared not to ſlay Agag, 
la- * the fat and delicate King of Amalck, whom 
ſes * King Saul had ſaved: Neither ſpared Elias Jeza- 
re- * bel's falſe prophets, and Baal's prieſts, rho' King 
his « Ahab was preſent. Phineas,” added he, © was 
nt “no magiſtrate; and yet feared he not to ſtrike 
Ire « Coſbie and Zimri in the very act of filthy for- 
or- « nication. And ſo, madam, your grace may ſee, 
« that others than chief magiſtrates may lawfully 
ox, « inflict puniſhment on ſuch crimes as are con- 


1 Knox, p. 311, 312. * Ibid, p. 310. I Thid. p. 288, 
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CHAT;* demned by the law of God *.“ Knox had for- 
XXXIX. merly, during the reign of Mary of England, wrote 


1561. 


a book againſt female ſucceſſion to the crown: The 
title of it is, The firſt blaſt of the trumpet againſt the 
monſtrous regimen of women. He was too proud ei- 
ther to recant the tenets of this book, or even to 
apologize for them; and his conduct ſhewed, that 
he thought no more civility than loyalty was due to 
any of the female ſex. 

Tu whole life of Mary, from the demeanour of 
theſe men, was filled with bitterneſs and ſorrow. 
This ruſtic apoſtle ſcruples not, in his hiſtory, to 1n- 
form us, that he once treated her with ſuch ſeverity, 
that ſhe loſt all command of her temper, and diſ- 
ſolved into tears before him: Yet ſo far from being 
moved with youth, and beauty, and royal dignity 
reduced to that condition, he perſevered in his in- 
ſolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, 
he even diſcovers a viſible pride and ſatisfaction in 
his own conduct a. The pulpits had become nothing 
but ſcenes of railing againſt the vices of. the court; 
among which were always. noted as the principal, 
feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and whoredom, their 
neceſſary attendant ®. Some ornaments, which the 
ladies at that time wore upon their petticoats, ex- 
cited mightily the indignation of the preachers, and 


they affirmed, that ſuch vanity would provoke God's 


vengeance, not only againſt theſe fooliſh women, but 
againft the whole realm v. 

Mak, whoſe age, condition, and education, in- 
vited her to liberty and chearfulneſs, was curbed in 
every amuſement, by the abſurd ſeverity of theſe re- 
formers; and ſhe found each moment reaſon to regret 
her leaving that country from whoſe manners ſhe had 
in her early youth received the firſt impreſſions?, Her 


m Knox, p. 326. n Ibid. p. 332, 333- o Ibid. 
P- 322. P Ibid. p. 330. ie, 2 Ibis. P- 294. 
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two uncles, the duke of Aumale, and the grand HAP. 
prior, with the other French nobility, ſoon took their XXXIX. 
leave of her: The marqueſs of Elbeuf remained —Y”” 


ſome time longer; but after his departure, ſhe was 
left alone to the ſociety of her own ſubjects; men at 
that time unacquainted with the pleaſures of conver- 
ſation, ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted 
beyond their uſual ruſticity by a diſmal fanaticiſm, 
which rendered them incapable of all humanity or 
improvement. Tho' ſhe had made no attempt to 
reſtore the antient religion, her popery was a ſufficient 
crime: Tho' her behaviour was hitherto irreproacha- 
ble, and her manners ſweet and engaging, her gaiety 
and eaſe were interpreted as ſigns of diſſolute vanity. 
And to the harſh and prepoſterous uſage which this 
princeſs met with, may, in part, be aſcribed thoſe 
errors of her ſubſequent conduct, which ſeemed to 
be ſo little of a piece with the general tenor of her 
character. 

THERE happened to the marqueſs of Elbeuf, before 
his departure, an adventure which, tho' frivolous, 
might enable him to give Mary's friends in France, a 
very melancholy idea of her ſituation. This noble- 
man, with the earl of Bothwel, and ſome other young 
courtiers, had been engaged, after a debauch to pay 
a viſit to a woman called Aliſon Craig, who was 
known to be liberal of her favours; and becauſe 
they were denied entrance, they broke the windows, 
thruſt open the door, and committed ſome diſorders, 
in ſearching for the damſel. It happened that the 
aſſembly of the church was ſitting at that time, and 
they immediately took the matter under their cog- 
nizance. In conjunction with ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity, they preſented an addreſs to the Queen, which 
was introduced with this awful prelude. To the 
Queen's majeſty, and to her ſecret and great 
« council, her grace's faithful and obedient ſub- 
« jects, the profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's holy evangil, 

E 3 « wiſh 
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C HAP. wiſh the ſpirit of righteous judgment.” The te- 
XXXIX. nor of the petition was, that the fear of God, the 


1561, 


duty which they owed her grace, and the terrible 
threatnings denounced by God againſt every city or 
country where horrible crimes are openly committed, 
compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſhment of 
ſuch as had done what in them lay to kindle the wrath 
of God againſt the whole realm: That the iniquity 
of which they complained, was fo heinous, and fo 
horrible, that they ſhould eſteem themſelves accom- 
plices in it, if they had been engaged by worldly 
fear, or ſervile complaiſance, to paſs it over in ſilence, 
or bury it in oblivion: That as they owed her grace 
obedience in the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo were 
they entitled to require of her, in return, the ſharp 
and condign puniſhment of this enormity, which, 
they repeated, might draw down the vengeance of 
God on the whole kingdom : And that they inſiſted 
on it to be her duty to lay aſide all private affections 
towards the actors in this heinous crime and enor- 
mous villainy, and without delay bring them to a 
trial, and inflict the ſevereſt penalties upon them. 
The Queen gave a gracious reception to this peremp- 
tory addreſs; but becauſe ſhe probably thought, 
that breaking the windows of a brothel merited not 
ſuch ſevere reprehenſion, ſhe only replied, that 
her uncle was a ſtranger, and that he was attended 
with a young company: But ſhe would put ſuch 
order to him and to all others, that her ſubjects ſhould 
henceforth have no reaſon to complain. Her paſ- 
ſing over this incident ſo ſlightly, was the ſource of 
great diſcontent, and was regarded as a proof of 
the moſt profligate manners . It is not to be omit- 
ted, that Aliſon Craig, the cauſe of all the uproar, 
was known to entertain a commerce with the earl 
of Arran, who, on account -of his great zeal 


Knox, p. 302, 303, 304. Keith, p. 509. 
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for the reformation, was, without ſcruple, indulged CH AP. 


in that enormity '. 
Some of the populace of Edinburgh broke into 


the Queen's chappel during her abſence, and com- 


mitted ſome outrages ; for which two of them were 
indicted, and it was intended to bring them to a tri- 
al. Knox wrote circular letters to the moſt conſi- 
derable zealots of the party, and charged them to 
appear in town, and protect their brethren, The 
holy ſacraments, he there ſaid, are abuſed by pro- 
phane papiſts ; the maſs has been ſaid ; and in wor- 
ſhiping that idol, the prieſts have omitted no ceremo- 
ny, not even the conjuring of their accurſed water, 
that had ever been practiſed in the time of the great- 
eſt blindneſs. Theſe violent meaſures for oppoſ- 
ing juſtice differed little from rebellion; and Knox 
was ſummoned before the council to anſwer for his 
offence. The courage of this man was equal to his 
inſolence. He ſcrupled not to tell the Queen, that 
the peſtilent papiſts, who had enflamed her againſt 
theſe holy men, were the ſons of the devil; and 
muſt therefore obey the directions of their father, 
who had been a liar and a manſlayer from the begin- 
ning. The matter ended with the full acquital of 
Knox. Randolf, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scot- 
land at this time, had reaſon to write to Cecil, 
ſpeaking of the Scots nation ; © I think marvelouſ- 
ly of the wiſdom of God, that gave this unruly, 
“ inconſtant, and cumberſome people no more 
power nor ſubſtance: For they would otherwiſe 
« run wild *.“ SL. | 

Wr have related theſe circumſtances at greater 
length, than the neceſſity of our ſubject may ſeem to 
require: But even trivial incidents, which ſhow the 
manners of the age, are often more inſtructive, as well 
as entertaining, than the great tranſactions of wars and 


Knox. Ibid. * Ibid, p. 336, 342. * Keith, p. 202. 
negotiations, 


XXXIX. 
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CHAP.negotiations, which are nearly ſimilar in all periods 
XXXIX. and in all countries of the world. 


1561. 


Tu reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, 
a very natural reaſon for their ill humour, viz. the 
poverty or rather beggary to which they were re- 
duced: The nobility and gentry had at firſt laid 
their hands on all the property of the regular clergy, 
without making any proviſion for the friars and nuns, 
whom they turned out of all their poſſeſſions. The 
ſecular clergy of the catholic communion, tho' they 
loſt all eccleſiaſtical juriſdicton, till held ſome of the 
temporalities of their benefices ; and either became 
laymen themſelves, and converted them into perpe- 
tual property, or made conveyance of them at low 
prices to the nobility, who thus enriched themſelves 
by the plunder of the church. The new teachers 
had hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the voluntary ob- 
lations of the faithful ; and in a poor country, 
divided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſhment 
was regarded as very ſcanty and very precarious. 
Repeated applications were made for a legal ſettle- 
ment to the preachers ; and tho' almoſt every thing 
in the kingdom was governed by their zeal and ca- 
price, it was with difficulty that their requeſt was at 
laſt complied with. The fanatical ſpirit which they 
indulged, and their induſtry in decrying the princi- 
ples and practices of the romiſh communion, which 
placed ſuch a merit in enriching the clergy, proved 
now a very ſenſible obſtacle to their acquiſitions. The 
boundaries of the royal power were, during that age, 
more uncertain in Scotland than even in England; 
and the privy council alone thought themſelves inti- 


tled, without a Parliament, to regulate this im- 


portant matter. They paſſed a vote *, by which 
they divided all the eccleſiaſtical benefices into 
twenty one parts: They aſſigned fourteen to the 
antient poſſeſſors: Of the remaining ſeven, they 


* Xnox, p. 296, Keith, p. 210. 


granted, 
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granted three to the crown; and if that was found CHAP. 
to anſwer the public expences, they beſtowed the XXXIX. 


overplus on the reformed miniſters. The Queen was 
empowered to levy all the ſeven; and it was or- 
dained, that ſhe ſhould afterwards pay to the clergy 
what ſhould be judged to ſuffice for their mainte- 
nance. The neceſſities of the crown, the rapacity 
of the courtiers, and the (mall affection which Mary 
bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, rendered their re- 
venues very contemptible as well as uncertain ; and 
the preachers, finding that they could not rival the 
gentry, nor even the middling rank of men in opu- 
lence and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake them- 
ſelves to other expedients for ſupporting their autho- 
rity. They aftected a furious zeal for religion, mo- 
roſe manners, a vulgar and familiar, and yet myſte- 
rious, cant; and tho' the liberality of ſubſequent 
princes put them afterwards on a better footing 
with regard to revenue and thereby corrected in ſome 
degree theſe vicious habits, it muſt be confeſſed 
that, while many other advantages attend preſbyte- 
rian government, theſe inconveniencies are not ea- 
ſily ſeparated from the genius of that eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity. | 

Tur Queen of Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſ- 
ſeſſing a narrow revenue, ſurrounded with a factious 
turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and inſolent ec- 
cleſiaſtics, ſoon found, that her only expedient for 
maintaining tranquillity was to preſerve a good cor- 
reſpondence with! Elizabeth, who by former engage- 
ments and ſervices, had acquired ſuch authority over 
all theſe ranks of men. Soon after her arrival in Scot- 
land, ſecretary Lidington was ſent to London, in or- 
der to pay her compliments to the Queen, and expreſs 
her deſire of friendſhip and a good correſpondence ; 
and he received a commiſhon from her, as well as 
ſrom the Scots nobility, to demand, as a means of ce- 


y Jebb, vol. II. p. 456. | 
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HAP. negotiations, which are nearly ſimilar in all periods 
XXXIX. and in all countries of the world. 


1561. 


Tue reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, 
a very natural reaſon for their ill humour, viz. the 
poverty or rather beggary to which they were re- 
duced: The nobility and gentry had at firſt laid 
their hands on all the property of the regular clergy, 
without making any proviſion for the friars and nuns, 
whom they turned out of all their poſſeſſions. The 
ſecular clergy of the catholic communion, tho they 
loſt all eccleſiaſtical juriſdicton, ſtill held ſome of the 
temporalities of their benefices ; and either became 
laymen themſelves, and converted them into perpe- 
tual property, or made conveyance of them at low 
prices to the nobility, who thus enriched themſelves 
by the plunder of the church. The new teachers 
had hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the voluntary ob- 
lations of the faithful; and in a poor country, 
divided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſhment 
was regarded as very ſcanty and very precarious. 
Repeated applications were made for a legal ſettle- 
ment to the preachers ; and tho' almoſt every thing 
in the kingdom was governed by their zeal and ca- 
price, it was with difficulty that their requeſt was at 
laſt complied with, The fanatical ſpirit which they 
indulged, and their induſtry in decrying the princi- 
ples and practices of the romiſh communion, which 
placed ſuch a merit in enriching the clergy, proved 
now a very ſenſible obſtacle to their acquiſitions. The 
boundaries of the royal power were, during that age, 
more uncertain in Scotland than even in England; 
and the privy council alone thought themſelves inti- 


tled, without a Parliament, to regulate this im- 


portant matter. They paſſed a vote * by which 
they divided all the eccleſiaſtical benefices into 
twenty one parts: They aſſigned fourteen to the 
antient poſſeſſors: Of the remaining ſeven, they 


* Xnox, p. 296, Keith, p. 210. 
granted, 
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granted three to the crown; and if that was found CHAP. 
to anſwer the public expences, they beſtowed the XXXIX. 


overplus on the reformed miniſters. The Queen was 
empowered to levy all the ſeven; and it was or- 
dained, that ſhe ſhould afterwards pay to the clergy 
what ſhould be judged to ſuffice for their mainte- 
nance, The neceſlities of the crown, the rapacity 
of the courtiers, and the (mall affection which Mary 
bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, rendered their re- 
venues very contemptible as well as uncertain ; and 
the preachers, finding that they could not rival the 
gentry, nor even the middling rank of men in opu- 
lence and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake them- 
ſelves to other expedients for ſupporting their autho- 
rity. They aftected a furious zeal for religion, mo- 
roſe manners, a vulgar and familiar, and yet myſte- 
rious, cant; and tho' the liberality of ſubſequent 
princes put them afterwards on a better footing 
with regard to revenue and thereby corrected in ſome 
degree theſe vicious habits ; it muſt be confeſſed 
that, while many other advantages attend preſbyte- 
rian government, theſe inconveniencies are not ea- 


ſily ſeparated from the genius of that eccleſiaſti- 


cal polity. | 

Tre Queen of Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſ- 
ſeſſing a narrow revenue, ſurrounded with a factious 
turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and inſolent ec- 
cleſiaſtics, ſoon found, that her only expedient for 
maintaining tranquillity was to preſerve a good cor- 
reſpondence with 7 Elizabeth, who by former engage- 
ments and ſervices, had acquired ſuch authority over 
all theſe ranks of men. Soon after her arrival in Scot- 
land, ſecretary Lidington was ſent to London, in or- 
der to pay her compliments to the Queen, and expreſs 
her deſire of friendſhip and a good correſpandence ; 
and he received a commiſſion from her, as well as 
ſrom the Scots nobility, to demand, as a means of ce- 


y Jebb, vol. II. p. 456. 8 
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CHAP. menting this friendſhip, that Mary ſhould, by act of 
XXXIX. Parliament or by Proclamation (for the difference 
——hetween theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very 
* conſiderable) be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. 
No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, nor made at 
a more improper juncture. The Queen replied, that 
Mary had once diſcovered her intention not to wait 
for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, without cere- 
mony or reſerve, aſſumed the title of Queen of 
England, and had pretended ſuperior right to her 
throne and kingdom: That tho' her ambaſladors, 
and rhof2 of her huſband, the French King, had 
ſigned a treaty, in which they renounced that claim, 
and promitcd ſatisfaction for fo great an indignity, 
ſhe was ſo intoxicated with this imaginary right, 
that ſhe had rejected the moſt earneſt follicitations, 
and even, as ſome endeavoured to perſuade her, in- 
curred ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas rather than 
ratify that equitable treaty : That her partizans eve- 
ry where had ſtitl the aſſurance to inſiſt on her 
title, and had preſumed to talk of her own birth 
as ſpurious and illegitimate ; That while affairs 
were on this footing ; while a claim thus openly 
made, ſo far from being openly renounced, was 0 
only ſuſpended till a more convenient opportunity ; e 
it would in her be the moſt egregious imprudence t] 
to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, by ri 
declaring her the ſucceiſor: That no expedient \ 
could be worſe imagined for cementing friendſhip * 
than ſuch a declaration, and Kings were often found te 
to bear no good will to their ſucceſſors, even tho d 
their own children; much more when the connexi- b 
on was'fo much leis intimate, and when ſuch cauſe t 
of diſguſt and jealouſy had been already given, p 
and indeed was ſtill continued, on the part of 
Mary : That tho' ſhe was willing, from the ami- j 
ty which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe her 
former pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe 
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direction ſhe was then governed; her refuſal to relin- 8 LY. Ly 


—ů —— 


quiſh them could proceed only from her own prepol- 
ſeſſions, and were a proof that ſhe ſtill retained ſome 
dangerous project againſt her: That it was the na- 
ture of all men to be diſguſted with the preſent, to 
entertain flattering views of futurity, to think their 
ſervices ill rewarded, to expect a better recompence 
from the ſucceſſor; and ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelf 
ſcarce half a ſovereign over the Engliſh, if they ſaw 
her declare her heir, and arm her rival with authori- 
ty againſt her own repoſe and ſafety: That ſhe knew 
the inconſtant nature of the people; ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the preſent diviſions in religion; ſhe 
was not ignorant, that the ſame party, which expect- 
ed greateſt favour during the reign of Mary, did al- 
ſo imagine, thar the title of that princeſs was ſupe- 
rior to her own: That for her part, whatever claims 
were advanced, ſhe was determined to live and die 
Queen of England; and aſter her death, it was the 
buſineſs of others to examine who had the heſt pre- 
tenſions, either by the laws or by right of blood, 
to the ſucceſſion: That ſhe hoped the Queen of 
Scots's claim would then be found preferable; and 
conſidering the injury, which ſhe herſelf had receiv- 
ed, it was ſufficient indulgence, if ſhe promiſed, in 
the mean time, to da nothing which might, in any 
reſpe&t, weaken or invalidate that claim: And that 
Mary, if her title was really ſuperior, a point, 
which, for her own part, ſhe had never inquired in- 
to, poſſeſſed all advantages above her rivals; who, 
deſtitute both of preſent power, and of all ſupport 
by friends, would only expoſe themſelves to inevi- 
table ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubtful 
pretenſions *. | 

 TuesE views of the Queen were fo prudent and 
judicious, that there was no likelihood of her ever de- 
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parting from them: But that ſne might put the mat- 
ter to a ſuller proof, ſhe offered to explain the 
words of the treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no 
ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's right of ſueceſſi- 
on; and in this form, ſhe again required her to ra- 
tify that treaty. Matters at laſt came to this iſſue, 


that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and offered to re- 


Wiſe go- 
vernment 
of Eliza- 
beth. 


nounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown of Eng- 
land, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare 
her the ſucceſſor v. But ſuch was the jealous charac- 
ter of this latter princeſs, that ſhe never would con- 
ſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority* of any 
claimant, by fixing the ſucceſſion ,; much leſs would 
ſhe make this conceſſion in favour of a rival ueen, 
who poſſeſſed ſuch plauſible pretenſions for the pre- 
ſent, and who, tho ſhe might verbally reſign them, 
could eaſily reſume her title on the firſt opportuni- 
ty. Mary's propoſal, however, bore fo ſpecious an 
appearance of equity and juſtice, that Elizabeth, 
ſenſible that reaſon would be deemed to lie entirely 
on that ſide, made no more mention of the matter ; 

and tho! no farther conceſſions were made by ei. 
ther Princeſs, they put on all the appearances of a 
cordial reconcilement and friendſhip with each other. 
The Queen obſerved, that, even without her inter- 
polition, Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed by the mu- 
tinous diſpoſition of her own ſubjects ; and inſtead 
of giving Scotland, for the preſent, any inquietude 
or diſturbance, he employed herſelf, much more 
uſefully and Jaudably, in'regulating the affairs of her 
own kingdom, and promoting the happineſs of her 
people. She made ſome progreſs in paying thoſe 
great debts which lay upon the crown ; ſhe regulated 
the coin, which had been extremely debaſed by her 
predeceſſors ; ſhe furniſhed her arſenals with great 
quantities of arms ficm Germany and other places; 
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engaged 
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engaged her nobility and gentry to imitate her ex- CH 4 p. 
ample in this particular; introduced into the king- XXXIX. 
dom the art of making gun-powder and braſs can- 
non; fortified her frontiers on the fide of Scotland; 1581. 


made frequent reviews of the militia ; encouraged 
agriculture by allowing a free exportation of corn ; 


promoted trade and navigation; and ſo much en- 


creaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, both by build- 
ing veſſels of Force herſelf, and ſuggeſting like un- 
dertakings to the merchants, that ſhe was juſtly ſti- 
led the reſtorer of naval glory, and the Queen of the 


northern ſeas © The natural frugality of her tem- 


per, ſo far from diſqualifying her for theſe great en- 
terprizes, only enabled her to execute them with 
greater certainty and ſucceſs ; and all the world faw 
in her conduct the happy effects of a vigorous per- 
ſeverance in judicious and well conducted pro- 
R 

Ir is eaſy to imagine, that ſo great a princeſs, who 
enjoyed ſuch felicity and renown,” would receive pro- 
poſals of marriage from every one, Who had any 
likelihood of ſucceeding ; and tho' ſhe had made 
ſome public declarations in favour of a ſingle lite, 
few believed, that ſhe would perſevere for ever in 
that reſolution. The archduke Charles, ſecond ton 


to the emperor *, as well as Caſimir, ſon to the elec- 


tor palatine, made applications to her ; and as this lat- 
ter prince made profeſſion of the reformed religion, 
he thought himſelf, on this account, better entitled 
to ſucceed in his addreſſes. Eric, King of Sweden, 
and Adolph, duke of Holſtein, were encouraged by 
the ſame views to become ſuitors; and the earl of 
Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland, was, by the 
ſtates of that kingdom, recommended to her as a 
ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her own ſubjects, 
tho' they did not openly declare their pretenſions, en- 
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CHAP. tertained hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel, a 
XXXIX. perſon declining in years, but deſcended from a ve- 


1561, 


ry antient and noble family, as well as poſleſſed of 
great riches, flattered himſelf with this proſpect; as 
did alſo Sir William Picxering, a man much eſteem- 
ed for his perſonal merit. But the perſon moſt likely 
to ſucceed, was a younger ſon of the late duke of 
Northumberland, the lord Robert Dudley, who, by 
means of his exterior quallities, joined to addreſs 
and flattery, had become, in a manner, her declared 
favourite, and had great influence in all her councils. 


The leſs worthy he appeared of this diſtinction, the 


more was his great favour aſcribed to ſome violent 
affection, which could thus ſeduce the judgment of 
this penetrating princeſs ; and men long expected, 
that he would obtain the preference above ſo many 
princes and monarchs. But the Queen gave all 
theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, which ſtill encouraged 
their purſuit ; and ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould the 
better attach them to her intereſts, zf they were ſtill 
allowed to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their pre- 
tenſions. It is alſo probable, that this policy was 
not entirely free from a mixture of female coquetry ; 
and that, tho' ſhe was determined in her own mind 
never to ſhare her power with any man, ſhe was not 
diſpleaſed with the courtſhip, ſollicitation, and pro- 
feſſions of love, which the deſire of acquiring fo va- 
luable a prize, procured her from all quarters, 
WHarT is moſt ſingular in the conduct and cha- 
racter of Elizabeth, is, that, tho' ſhe determined 
never to have any heir of her own body, ſhe was 
not only extremely averſe to fix any ſucceſſor to 


the crown; but ſeems alſo to have reſolved, 


as far as lay in her power, that no one, who had 
pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, ſhould ever have 
any heirs or ſucceſſors. After the excluſion given 
by the will of Henry VIII. to the poſterity of Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland, the right to the crown 

deyolved 
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devolved on the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady CHA p. 
Catherine Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was XXXIX. 
now the heir of that family. This lady had been oO 
married to the lord Herbert, fon to the earl of pem- . 
broke; but having been divorced from that noble- 

man, ſhe had made a private marriage with the earl 

of Hertford, ſon to the protector; and her huſband, 

ſoon after conſummation, travelled into France. In 

a little time ſhe appeared to be pregnant, which fo 
enraged Elizabeth, that ſhe threw her into the Tow- 

er, and ſummoned him to appear, in order to an- 

ſwer for his miſdemeanor, He made no ſcruple to 
acknowlege the marriage, which, tho' concluded 

without the Queen's conſent, was intirely ſuitable to 

both parties; and for this offence he was alſo com- 

mitted to the Tower. Elizabeth's ſeverity ſtopped 

not here: She iſſued a commiſſion to enquire into the 

matter; and as Hertford could not, within the time 

limited, prove the nuptials by witneſſes, their com- 

merce was declared unlawful, and their poſterity 
illegitimate, They were ftill continued in cuſto- 

dy ; but by bribing their keepers, they found means 

to have farther intercourſe, and another child ap- 

peared to be the fruit of their commerce. This was 3 
a freſh ſource of vexation to the Queen; who made 
a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds be ſet on Hert- 
ford by the Star-Chamber, and ordered his confine- | 
ment to be thenceforth ſtill more rigid and ſevere. * 
He lay in this condition for nine years, till the death 1 
of his wiſe, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, pro- 1 
cured him his liberty * This extreme ſeverity muſt j 
be accounted for, either by the unrelenting jealouſy N 
of the Queen, who was afraid that any pretender 
to the ſucceſſion would acquire credit by having iſ- 
ſue; or by her malignity, which, with all her great 
qualities, made one ingredient in her character, 
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CHA Þ and which led her to envy in others thoſe natural 
XXXIX. pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which her own 
ambition and defire of dominion made her re- 
| 1561. nounce all proſpect for herſelf, 
Turkk happened, about this time, ſome other 
events in the royal family, where the Queen's con- 
| duct was more laudable. Arthur Pole, and his bro- 
1 ther, nephews to the late cardinal, and deſcended 
| from the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward the 
fourth, together with Anthony Forteſcue, who had 
| married a ſiſter of theſe gentlemen, and ſome other 
1 perſons, were brought to their trial for conſpiring to 
| withdraw into France, with a view of receiving ſuc- 
; cours from the duke of Guiſe, of returning thence 
| into Wales, and of proclaiming Mary Queen of En- 
oland, and Arthur Pole duke of Clarence. They 
confeſſed the indictment, but aſſerted, that they ne- 
| ver intended to execute theſe projects during the 
Queen's life-time : They had only deemed ſuch pre- 
1 cautions requiſite in caſe of her death, which, ſome 
pretenders to judicial aſtrology had aſſured them, 
they might with certainty look for before the year ex- 
| pired. They were condemned by the jury; but re- 
ceived their pardon from the Queen's clemency *, 
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State of Europe. Civil wars of France. Havre de 
Grace put in poſſeſſion of the Engliſb.—A Parlia- 
ment. Havre It. —Scotch affairs Ihe Queen of 
Scots marries the earl of Darnley—Confederacy 
againſt the Proteſtants. —Murder of Rizzio.—A Par- 
liament Murder of Darnley Queen of Scots mar- 
ries Bothwel. _Inſurreftioms in Scotland —Impriſon- 
ment of Mary.—Mary flies into England —Cionferen- 
ces at York and Hampton-Court. 


ing kingdom, during the courſe of near forty years, 
a ſcene of horror and devaſtation, the great rival 
powers in Europe were Spain and England; and it 
was not long before,an animoſity, firſt political, then 
perſonal, broke out between the ſovereigns of rheſe 
countries, 

Par1L1P the ſecond of Spain, tho' he reached not 
any enlarged views of policy, was endowed with 
great induſtry and ſagacity, a remarkable caution in 
his enterprizes, an unuſual foreſight in all his mea- 
ſures; and as he was ever cool and ſeemingly unmo- 
ved by paſſion, and poſſeſſed neither talents nor in- 
clination for war, both his ſubjects and his neigh- 
bours had reaſon to expect great juſtice, happineſs 
and tranquillity, from his adminiſtration, But pre- 
Judices had on him a more pernicious effect than 
ever paſſions had on any other monarch; and the 
ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny, by which he was ac- 
tuated, with the fraudulent maxims which govern- 
ed his councils, excited the moſt violent agitation 

Vol. V. K among 


FT ER the commencement of the religious 562. 
wars in France, which rendered that flouriſh- State of 


Europe. 
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CHAP. among his own people, engaged him in acts of the 


XL. 


1502, 


moſt enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe into 
combuſtion. 

AFTER Philip had concluded peace at Cambray, 
and had remained ſome time in the Netherlands, in 
order to ſettle the affairs of that country, he embark- 
ed for Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with 
their reſpectful obedience to their prince, had ap- 


peared much more agreeable to his humour, than 


the homely familiar manners, and the pertina- 
cious liberty of the Flemings, it was expected, that 
he would for the future reſide altogether at Madrid, 
and would govern all his extenſive dominions by Spa- 
niſh minitters and Spaniſh councils. Having met 
with a violent tempeſt on his voyage, he no ſooner 
arrived in harbour, than he fell on his knees, and at- 
ter giving thanks for this deliverance, he vowed, 
that his life, which was thus providentially ſaved, 
ſhould be thenceforth entirely devoted to the ex- 
tirpation of hereſy 3. His ſubſequent conduct cor- 
reſponded to theſe profeſſions. Finding that the new 
doctrines had penetrated into Spain, he let looſe the 
rage of perſecution againſt all who profeſſed them, 
or were ſuſpected of adhering to them ; and by his 
violence he gave new edge, even to the unrelent- 
ing cruelty of prieſts and inquiſitors. He commit- 
ted to cuſtody Conſtantine Ponce, who had been 
confeſſor to his father, the emperor Charles; who 
had attended him during his retreat; and in whoſe 


arms that great monarch had terminated his life: 


And after this eccleſiaſtic died in priſon, he till or- 
dered him to be tried and condemned for hereſy, and 
his ſtatue to be committed to the flames. He even 
deliberated, whether he ſhould not exerciſe like ſeve- 
rity againſt the memory of his father, who was ſuſ- 
pected, during his latter years, to have indulged a 
propenſity towards the Lutheran principles: In his 
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ſurious zeal for orthodoxy, he ſpared neither age,CHA P. 


ſex, nor condition: He was preſent, with an inflexi- 
ble countenance, at the moſt barbarous executions : 
He iſſued rigorous orders for the proſecution of here- 
tics, in Spain, Italy, the Indies, and the Low Coun- 
tries: And having founded his determined tyranny 
on maxims of civil policy, as well as on principles 
of religion, all his ſubjects ſaw, that there was no 
method, except the moſt entire compliance, or moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance, to eſcape or elude the ſeverity of 
his vengeance. 

DukinG that extreme animoſity which prevailed 
between the adherents of the oppoſite religions, the 
civil magiſtrate, who found it difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, for the ſame laws to govern ſuch enraged 
adverſaries, was naturally led by ſpecious rules of 
prudence, in embracing one party, to declare war 
againſt the other, and to exterminate, by fire and 
ſword, thoſe bigots, who, from abhorrence of his 
religion, had proceeded to an oppolition of his 
power, and to a hatred of his perſon. If any 
prince poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views as to foreſee, 
that a mutual toleration would in time abate the 
fury of religious prejudices, he yet met with diffi- 
culties in reducing this principle to practice; and 
might deem the malady too violent to await a re- 
medy, which, tho certain, muſt neceſſarily be flow 
in its operations. But Philip, tho' a profound hypo- 
crite, and extremely governed by ſelf-intereſt, ſcems 
alſo to have been himſelf actuated by an imperious 
bigotry ; and as he employed great reflection in al} 
his conduct, he could caſily palliate the gratification 
of his natural temper under the colour of wiſdom, 
and find in this ſyſtem no leſs advantage to his 
foreign than his domeſtic politics. By placing him- 
ſelf ar the head of the catholic party, he converted 
the zealots of the antient faith into partizans of 
the Spaniſh greatneſs; and by employing the pow- 
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CHAP. erful allurement of religion, he ſeduced every where 


XL. 


1562. 


the ſubjects from that allegiance which they owed 
their native ſovereign. 

Tur courſe of events, guiding and concurring with 
choice, had placed Elizabeth in a ſituation diame- 
trically oppoſite; and had raiied her to be the glory, 
the bulwark, and the ſupport of the numerous, 
tho' ſtill perſecuted proteſtants, throughout all Eu- 
rope. More moderate in her temper than Philip, 
ſhe found, with pleafure, that the principles of her 
ſect required not ſuch extreme ſeverity in her do- 
meſtic government, as was exerciſed by that mo- 
narch; and having no object but ſelf-preſervation, 
ſhe united her intereſts in all foreign. negociations 
with thoſe who were every where ſtruggling under 
oppreſſion, and guarding themſelves againſt ruin and 
extermination. The more virtuous ſovereign was 
thus happily thrown into the more favourable cauſe; 
and fortune, in this inſtance, concurred with policy 
and nature. 

DuRiNG the life-time of Henry the ſecond and his 
ſuccetlor, the force of theſe principles was ſomewhat 
reſtrained, tho' not altogether overcome, by the mo- 
tives of a ſuperior intereſt; and the dread of uniting 
England with the French monarchy, engaged Phi- 
lip to maintain a good correſpondence with Eli- 
zabeth. Yet even during this period he rejected 
the garter which ſhe ſent him; he refuſed to ratify 
the antient league between the houſe of Burgundy 
and England *, he furniſhed ſhips to tranſport the 
French forces into Scotland; he endeavoured to 
intercept the earl of Arran, who was haſtening to 
join the malecontents in that country; and the 
Queen's wiſeſt miniſters ſtil] regarded his friendſhip 
as hollow and precarious. But no ſooner did the 
death of Francis the ſecond put an end to Phi- 
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lip's apprehenſions with regard to Mary's ſucceſſion, C HAP. 


than his animoſity againſt Elizabeth began more o- 
penly to appear, and the intereſts of Spain and Eng- 
land were found oppoſite in every negociation and 
tranſaction. 

Tun two great monarchies of the continent. 
France and Spain, being poſſeſſed of nearly equal 
force, were naturally antagoniſts, and England, from 
its power and ſituation, was intitled to ſupport its 
own dignity, as well as tranquillity, by holding the 
ballance between them. Whatever incident, there- 
fore, tended too much to depreſs any one of theſe 
rival powers, as it left the other without controul, 
might be deemed contrary to the interefts of Eng- 
land: Yet fo much were theſe great maxims of po- 
licy over-ruled, during that age, by the diſputes of 
theology, that Philip found an advantage in ſupport- 
ing the eſtabliſhed government and religion of 
France; and Elizabeth in protecting faction and in- 
novation. 


Tun Qucen-regent of France, when re-inſtated in Civil wars 
authority by the death of her ſon, Francis, had form- of France. 


ed a plan of adminiſtration more ſubtle than judici- 
ous; and ballancing the Catholics with the hugonots, 
the duke of Gui:e with the prince of Conde, ſhe 
endeavoured to render herſelf neceſſary to both, and 
to eſtabliſh her own dominion on their conſtrained 
obedience *, But the equal counterpoiſe of power, 
which, among foreign nations, 1s the ſource of tran- 
quillity, proves always the ground of quarrel between 
domeſtic factions; and if the animolity of religion 
concur with the frequent occaſions which preſent 


themſelves of mutual injury, it is impoſſible, during 


any time, to preſerve a firm concord in ſo delicate 
a ſituation The conſtable, Montmorency, mo- 
ved by zeal for the ancient faith, joined himſelf 
to the duke of Guiſe: The King of Navarre, 
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CHA p. from his inconſtant temper, and his jealouſy of the 


ſuperior genius of his brother, embraced the ſame 


e party : And Catherine, finding herſelf depreſſed by 


this combination, had recourſe to Conde and the hu- 
gonots, who gladly embraced the opportunity of for- 
tifying themſelves by her countenance and protecti- 
on 1, An edict had been publiſhed, granting a tole- 
ration to the proteſtants ; but the intereſted violence 
of the duke of Guile, covered with the pretence of 
religious zeal, broke thro' this agreement; and the 
two parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a mo- 
ment, renewed their mutual infults and injuries. 
Conde, Coligni, Andelot, aſſembled their friends, 
and flew to arms: Guiſe and Montmorency got pol- 
ſeſſion of the King's perſon, and conſtrained the 
Queen-regent to embrace their party: Fourteen ar- 
mies were levied and put in motion in different pla- 
ces of France“: Each province, each city, each fa- 
mily, was agitated with inteſtine rage and animoſi- 
ty. The father was divided againſt the ſon; the 
brother againſt the brother; and women themſelves, 
ſacrificing their humanity as well as their timidit 

to the religious fury, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
acts of ferocity and valour ® Wherever the hugo- 
nots prevailed, tne images were broke, the altars 
pillaged, the churches demoliſhed, the monaſteries 
conſumed with fire ; Where ſucceſs attended the ca- 
tholics, they burned the bibles, re-baptized the in- 


fants, conſtrained married perſons to paſs anew 


thro' the ceremony : And plunder, defolation, and 
bloodſhed attended equally the triumph of bath 
parties. The Parliament of Paris itſelf, the ſeat 
of Jaw and juſtice, inſtead of employing its au- 
thority to compoſe theſe fatal quarrels, publiſhed 


an edict, by which it put the ſword into the hands 


of the enraged multitude, and empowered the 
catholics every where to maſſacre the hugo- 


1 Thid. lib. iii. m Father Paul, lib. vii. a I bid. 
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nots o: And it was during this period, when men be-C HA b. 
gan to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation, XL. 
renowned for poliſhed manners, that the theological 
rage, which had long been boiling in mens veins, 
ſeems to have attained its laſt ſtage of virulence and 
ferocity. 

Pr1L1P, who was jealous of the progreſs which the 
hugonots made in France, and who dreaded that the 
contagion would ſpread into the Low-Country Pro- 
vinces, had formed a ſecret alliance with the princes 
of Guiſe, and had entered into a mutual concert for 
the protection of the antient faith, and the ſuppreſſi- 
on of hereſy. He now ſent ſix thouſand men, with 
ſome ſupply of money, to reinforce the catholic par- 
ty; and the prince of Conde, finding himſelf une- 
qual to fo great a combination, countenanced by the 
regal authority, was obliged to diſpatch the Vidame 
of Chartres and Briguemaut to London, in order to 
crave the aſſiſtance and protection of Elizabeth. 
Moſt of the province of Normandy was poſſeſſed by 
the hugonots; and Conde offered to put Havre de Havre de 
Grace into the hands of the Engliſh; on condition, ia 
that, together with three thouſand men for the earri- , fo _ 
ſon of that place, the Queen ſhould likewiſe ſend Engliſh. 
over three thouſand to defend Dieppe and Rouen, 
and ſhould furniſh the prince with a ſupply of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns e. 

ELIZABETH, beſides the general and effential 
intereſt of ſupporting the proteſtants, and oppo- 
ing the rapid progreſs of her enemy, the duke 
of Guiſe, had other motives which engaged her 
to accept this propoſal. When ſhe concluded 
the peace at Chateau Cambreſis, ſhe had good rea- 
ſon to foreſee, that France never would volun- 2eth Sep— 
tarily ſulfil the article with regard to the reſtitu-“ember. 


tion of Calais; and many ſubſequent incidents 
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had tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. Conſiderable 
ſums of money had been laid out on the fortificati- 
ons; long leaſes had been granted of the lands; and 
many inhabitants had been encouraged to build 
and ſettle there, by aſſurances that Calais ſhould 
never be reſtored to the Engliſh? The Queen, 
therefore, very wiſely concluded, that could ſhe get 
poſſeſſion of Havre, a place which commanded the 
mouth of the Seine, and was of much greater im- 
portance than Calais, ſhe ſhould eaſily conſtrain the 
French to execute the treaty, and ſhould have the 
glory of reſtoring to the crown that antient poſ- 
ſeſſion, which was ſo much the favourite of the na- 
tion. 

No meaſure could be more generally odious in 
France, then the concluſion of this treaty with Eli- 
zabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the con- 
duct of Guiſe, who had finally chaſed the Engliſh 
from France, and had debarred theſe dangerous and 


deſtructive enemies from all acceſs into it, with the 


treaſonable politics of Conde, who had again grant- 
ed them an entry into the heart of the kingdom. 
The prince had the more reaſon to repent of this 
meaſure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage 
which he expected. Three thouſand Engliſh immedi- 
ately took poſſeſſion of Havre and Dieppe, under the 
command of Sir Edward Poinings ; but the latter 
place was found fo little capable of being defended, 
that it was immediately abandoned. The fiege of 
Rouen was already formed by the catholics, under 
the command of the King of Navarre and the con- 
ſtable Montmorency; and it was with difficulty that 
Poinings could throw a ſmall ieinforcement into 
the place. Tho! theſe Engliſh troops behaved with 
great gallantry *, and the King of Navarre was mor— 
tally wounded during the ſiege; the catholics 


4 Forbes, p. 54, 257. * Ibid, vol. II. p. 199. * Ibid p. 161. 
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{tif} continued the attack of the place, and carrying 
it at laſt by aſſault, put the whole garriſon to the 
ſword. The eat] of Warwic, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke of Northumberland, arrived ſoon after at Havre, 
with another body of three thouſand Engliſh, and 
took on him the command of the place. 

[T was expected, that the French catholics, fluſhed 
with their ſucceſs at Rouen, would immediately have 
formed the ſiege of Havre, which was not as yet in 
any condition of defence; but the inteſtine diſorders 
of the kingdoms ſoon diverted their attention to 
another enterprize. Andelot, ſeconded by the nego- 
tiations of Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable bo- 
dy of proteſtants in Germany; and having arrived 
at Orleans, the ſeat of the hugonot's power, he ena- 
bled the prince of Condé, and the admiral to take 
the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their ene- 
mies. After threatning Paris during ſome time, 
they took their march towards Normandy, with a 
view of engaging the Engliſh to act in conjunction 
with them, and of fortifying themſelves with the 
farther aſſiſtance which they expected from the 
zeal and vigour of Elizabeth *, The catholics, com- 
manded by the conſtable, and under him by the 
duke of Guiſe, followed on their rear; and over- 
taking them at Dreux, obliged them to give bat- 
tle. The field was f. ught with great obſtinacy on 
both ſides: and the action was diſtinguiſhed by this 
fignal event, that Conde and Montmorency, the com- 
manders of the oppoſite armies, remained both of 

nem priſoners in the hands of their enemies. The 
appearances of victory remained with Guile ; but 
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the admiral, whoſe fate it ever was to be defeated, 


and ſtill to riſe more terrible after his misfortunes, 
collected the remains of the army, and inſpiring his 
dyn unconquerable courage and conſtancy in- 
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CHAP. to every breaſt, kept them in a body, and ſubdued 
XL. ſome of the moſt conſiderable places in Normandy. 
Elizabeth, the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a 
new ſupply of an hundred thouſand crowns ; and of- 
fered, if he could find merchants to lend him the mo- 
ney, to give her bond for another hundred thouſand o. 
1563. Thr expences incurred by aſſiſting the French hu- 
12 Janua- gonots had emptied the Queen's exchequer, notwith- 
7 bart, farding her extreme frugality; and in order to ob- 
a- . 2 

ment. {tain a tupply, ſhe found herſelf under a neceſſity of 
ſummoning a Parliament : An expedient to which 

ſhe never voluntarily had recourſe. A little before 

the meeting of this aſſembly, ſhe had fallen into a 
dangerous illneſs, the ſmall pox; and as her life, du- 

ring ſome time, was deſpaired of, the people became 

the more ſenſible of the perilous condition in which 

they ſtood, on account of the uncertainty which, in 

caſe of her deceaſe, attended the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, The partizans of the Queen of Scots, and 

thoſe of the houſe of Suffolk, already divided the na- 

tion into factions; and every one foreſaw, that, tho 

it might be poſſible at preſent to determine the con- 
troverſy by law, yet, if the throne was vacant, no- 

thing but the ſword would be able to fix a ſucceſſor. 

The commons, therefore, on the very opening of the 

ſeſſion, voted an addreſs to the Queen, in which, af- 

ter enumerating the dangers attending a broken and 
doubtful ſucceſſion, and mentioning the evils which 

their fathers had experienced from the contending 

titles of York and Lancaſter, they entreated the 

Queen to put an end to their apprehenfions, by 
chooling ſome huſband, whom, they promiſed, 
whoever he was, gratefully to receive, and faithfully 

to ſerve, honour, and obey : Or if ſhe had enter- 

tained any reluctance to the married ſtate, they 

deſired, that the lawful ſucceſſor might be named, or 
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at leaſt appointed by act of parliament. They re- C HAP. 
marked, that during all the reigns which had Nan XI. 
ſince the conqueſt, the nation had never before been 7g 
ſo unhappy, as not to know the perſon who, in caſe 503. 
of the ſovereigns death, was legally entitled to the 
ſucceſſion. And they obſerved, that the certain and 
fixed order which took place in the inheritance of 
the French monarchy, was one chief ſource of 
the uſual tranquility, as well as of the happineſs of 
that kingdom *. 

Tu1s ſubject, tho' extremely intereſting to the 
nation, was very little agreeable to the Queen; 
and ſhe was ſenſible, that great difficulties would 
attend every deciſion. A declaration in favour of 
the Queen of Scors, would form a ſettlement per- 
ſectly legal; becauſe that princeſs was commonly 
allowed to poſſeſs the right of blood, and the ex- 
cluſion given by Henry's will, deriving its weight 
chiefly from an act of parliament, would loſe all 
authority whenever the Queen and Parliament had 
made a new ſettlement, and reſtored the Scottiſh 
line to their place in the ſucceſſion. But ſhe dread- 
ed the giving encouragement to the catholics her 
ſecret enemies, by this declaration. She was 
ſenſible, that every heir was, in ſome degree, a | 
rival; much more one who poſſeſſed a claim for 1 
the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, and who had al- 4 
ready advanced, in a very open manner, theſe c 
dangerous pretenſions. The great power of Ma- 4 
ry, both from the favour of the catholic Princes, h 
and her connections with the houſe of Guiſe, ' not \ 
to mention the force and fituation of Scotland, 
was well known to her; and ſhe ſaw no ſecurity 
thar that princeſs, if fortified by a ſure proſpect of 
ſucceſſion, would not again revive claims which ſhe 
could never yet be prevailed on formally to relin- 
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CHAP. qQuiſh. On the other hand, the title of the houſe of 


XL. 


1563. 


Suffolk was ſupported only by the more zealous pro- 
teſtants; and it was very doubtful, whether even a 
parliamentary declaration in its favour would beſtow 
on it ſuch validity as to give ſatisſaction to the peo- 
ple. The republican part of the conſtitution had 
not as yet wes cps ſuch an aſcendant as to controul, 
in any degree, the ideas of hereditary right; and 
as the legality of Henry's will was ſtill diſputed, tho 
founded on the utmoſt authority which a Parliament 
could beſtow ; who could be affured, that a more 
recent act would be acknowleged to have any great- 
er force or validity? In the frequent revolutions 
which had of late taken place, the right of blood had 
ſtill prevailed over religious prejudices ; and the na- 
tion had ever ſhewed itſelf diſpoſed rather to change 
its faith than the order of ſucceſſion. Even many 
Proteſtants declared themſelves in favour of Mary's 
claim of inheritance ?; and nothing would endanger 
more general diſguſt, than to ſee the Queen open- 


1y, and without reſerve, take party againſt it. That 


princeſs alſo, finding herſelf injured in ſo ſenſible 
a point, would thenceforth act as a declared enemy; 
and uniting together her foreign and domeſtic 
friends, the partizans of her preſent title and of her 
eventual ſucceſſion, would ſoon bring matters to 
extremity againſt the public eſtabliſhment. The 

Queen, weighing all theſe inconveniencies, which 


were great and urgent, was determined to keep 


both parties in awe, by maintaining {till an am- 
biguous conduct; and ſhe choſe rather that the 
people ſhould run the hazard of contingent events, 

than that herſelf ſhould viſibly endanger her throne, 
by employing expedients, which, at beſt, did not give 
entire ſecurity to the nation. She made, therefore, 
an evaſive anſwer to the applications of the com- 
mons ; and when the houſe, at the end of the ſeſſi- 
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ons, defired, by the mouth of their ſpeaker, far- CH AP. 


ther ſatisfaction on that head, ſhe could not be pre- 


vailed on to make her reply more explicite. She 


only told them, contrary to her declarations in the 
beginning of her reign, that ſhe had fixed no 
abſolute reſolution againſt marriage; and ſhe added, 
that the difficulties with which the qu-ſtion of the 
ſucceſſion was attended, were fo great, that ſhe 
would be contented, for their ſake, ro remain 
ſome time longer in this vale of miſery; and never 
ſhould depart this life with ſatisfaction, till ſhe 
had laid fome ſolid foundation for their future ſe- 
curity . 

Tur moſt remarkable law paſſed this ſeſſion was 
that which bore the title of Aſſurance of the Queen's 
royal power over all flates and ſubjefts within her 1 0 
nions . By this act, the aſſerting twice by writing, 
word, or deed, the pope's authority, was ſubjected 
to the penalties of treaſon. All perſons in holy or- 
ders were bound to take the oath of ſupremacy; as 
alſo, all who were advanced to any degrees, ei- 
ther in the univerſities or in common law; all ſchool- 
maſters, officers in court, or members of Parlia- 
ment: And the penalty of their ſecond refuſal 
was treaſon. The firſt offence in both caſes, was 
puniſhed by baniſhment and forfeiture. This ri- 
gorous ſtatute, which involved a real, tho not 
general, perſecution, and of the worſt kind too, 
as it made a ſcrutiny into mens ſecret ſentiments, 
was not extended to any of the degree of a baron; 
becauſe it was not ſuppoſed, that the Queen could 
entertain any doubt with regard to the fidelity of 
perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch high dignity. The lord 
Montacute made vigorous oppoſition to this bill; 
and aſſerted, in favour of the catholics, that 
they diſputed not, they preached not, they diſ- 
obeyed not the Queen, they canſed no trouble 


* Sir Simon D'Ewes's Journal, p. 75: * 5 Fliz.c. 1. 
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no tumults among the people *. It is, however, 
probable, that ſome ſuſpicions of their ſecret con- 
ſpiracies had made the Queen and Parliament increaſe 
their rigour againſt them; tho' it is alſo more than 
probable, that they were miſtaken in the nature of 
the remedy. 

THERE was likewiſe another point in which the 
Parliament, this ſeſſion, ſhewed more the goodneſs 
of their intention that the ſoundneſs of their judg- 
ment. They paſſed a law againſt fond and fantaſti- 
cal prophecies, which had been obſerved to ſeduce 
the people into rebellion and diſorder ©; But at the 
ſame time they enacted a ſtatute which was moſt 
likely to increaſe theſe and ſuch like ſuperſtitions : 
It was levelled againſt conjurations, enchantments, 
and witchcrafts « Witchcraft and hereſy are two 
crimes which commonly increaſe by puniſhment, 
and never are fo effectually ſuppreſſed as by being 
totally neglected. Aſter the Parliament had grant- 
ed the Queen a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fif- 
teenths, it was finiſhed by a prorogation. The 
convocation likewiſe voted the Queen a ſubſidy 
of ſix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three 
years, 

WauiLz the Engliſh parties exerted theſe calm 
efforts againſt each other, in parliamentary votes 


and debates, the French factions, enflamed to the 


higheſt degree of animoſity, continued that cru- 
el war which their intemperate zeal, actuated b 
the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the 
kingdom, The admiral was ſucceſsful in redu- 
cing the towns of Normandy which held for the 
King ; but he frequently complained, that the nu- 
merous garriſon of Havre remained totally unactive, 
and was not employed in any military operations 
againſt the common enemy. The Queen, in tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of that place, had publiſhed a ma- 


> Strype vol. L p. 260. © 5 Eliz.c. 15. © Ibid. c. 16. 
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nifeſto e, in which ſhe pretended, that her concern CH AP. 


for the French King's intereſt had engaged her in XL. 
that meaſure, and that her ſole intention was to — 


poſe her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe, who held 
their prince in captivity, and employed his power 
to the deſtruction of his bel and moſt faithſul ſub- 
jects. It was chiefly her deſire to preſerve appear- 
ances, joined to the great frugality of her temper, 
which made her, at this critical juncture, keep her 
ſoldiers in garriſon, and reftrain them from com- 
mitting farther hoſtilities upon the enemy. The 
duke of Guiſe, meanwhile, was aiming a mortal 
blow at the power of the hugonots; and had com- 
menced the ſiege of Orleans, which was command- 
ed by Andelot, and where the conſtable was detain- 
ed priſoner. He had the proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs 
in this undertaking; when he was aſſaſſinated by 
Poltrot, a young gentleman, whoſe zeal, inſtiga- 
ted (as it 1s pretended, tho' without any certain 
foundation) by the admiral and Beza, a famous 
preacher, led him to attempt that criminal enter- 
priſe. The death of this gallant prince was a very 
ſenſible loſs to the catholic party; and tho! the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, his brother, ſtill ſupported the in- 
tereſts of the family, the danger of their progreſs ap- 
peared much leſs imminent, both to Queen Elizabeth 
and to the French proteſtants. The union, therefore, 


between theſe allies, which had been cemented by 


their common fears, began thenceforth to be leſs inti- 
mate; and the leaders of the hugonots were perſua- 
ded to hearken to terms of accommodation. Conde 
and Montmorency held conferences for ſettling the 
peace; and as they were both of them impatient to 
relieve themſelves from captivity, they ſoon came to 
an agreement with regard to the conditions. The 
character of the Queen-regent, whoſe ends were al- 
ways violent, but who endeavoured, by ſubtilty and 


* Forbes, vol. II, f Ibid, p. 276, 277. 
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CHAP. T. policy; rather than force, to attain them, led her 
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to embrace any plauſible terms; and in ſpite of the 
'admiral's proteſtations, whoſe ſagacity could ea- 
ſily diſcover the treachery of the court, the arti- 
cies of agreement were finally ſettled between the 
parties, A toleration, under ſome reſtrictions, was 
anew granted to the proteſtants; a general amneſty 
was publiſhed ; Conde was reinſtated in his offices 
and governments; and after money was ad- 
vanced for tne payment of arrears due to the 
German troops, they were diſmiſſed the king- 
dom. 

By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince 
of Conde, it had been ſtipulated t, that neither party 
ſhould conclude peace without the conſent of the 
other; but this article was at preſent but little regard- 
ed by the leaders of the French proteſtants They 
only comprehended her ſo tar in the treaty, as to ob- 
rain a promiſe, that, on her relinquiſhing Havre, her 
charges and the money which ſhe had advanced 
them, ſhould be repaid her by the King of France, 
and that Calais, on the expiration of the term, ſhould 
be reſtored to her. But ſhe diſdained to accept of 
theſe terms; and thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre a 
much better pledge for the obtaining her purpoſe, ſhe 
ſent Warwic orders to prepare himſelf againſt an at- 
tack from the now united power of the French mo- 
narchy. 

Tur earl of Warwic, who commanded a par- 
riſon of fix thouſand men, beſide ſeven hundred 
pioniers, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of Havre, 
than he employed every means for putting it ir 
a poſture of defence n; and after expelling the 
French from the town, he encouraged his ſoldi- 
ers to make the moſt deſperate defence againſt 
the enemy. The conſtable commanded the 
French army; the Queen-regent herſelf, and the 


8 Forbes, vol. II. p. 79. b Ibid. p. 158. 
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King, were preſent in the camp ; even the prince of CHAP. 


Conde joined the King's forces, and gave counte- 
nance to this enterpriſe ; the admiral and Andelot 
alone, who ſtill deſired to preſerve Elizabeth's friend- 
ſhip, kept at a diſtance, and prudently refuſed to 
join their antient enemies in an attack upon their al- 
lies. | 

By the force, and diſpoſitions, and ſituation of 
botli ſides, it was expected, that the ſiege would be 
attended with ſome very memorable event; yet did 
France make a much eaſter acquiſition of this impor- 
tant place, than was at firſt apprehended. The plague 
crept in among the Engliſh ſoldiers; and being en- 
creaſed by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were 
but ill ſupplied with proviſions i) it committed ſuch 
ravages, that ſometimes a hundred men a day died 
of it, and there remained not at laſt fifteen hundred 
in a condition to do duty k, The French, meeting 
with ſuch feeble reſiſtence, carried on their attacks 
ſucceſsfully ; and having made two breaches, each 
of them ſixty ſeet wide, they prepared for a general 
aſſault, which muſt have terminated in the ſlaughter 
of the whole garriſon i. Warwic, who had frequent- 
ly warned the Engliſh council of the danger, and 
who had loudly demanded a ſupply of men and pro- 
viſions, found himſelf obliged to capitulate, and to 


content himſelf with the liberty of withdrawing lis Havre jog 
garriſon. The articles were no ſooner ſigned, than 28th July. 


lord Clinton, the admiral, who had been detained 
by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour with 
a reinforcement of three thouſand men; and found 


the place ſurrendred to the enemy. To encreaſe 


the misfortune, the infected army brought the 
plague with them into England, where it ſwept off 
great multitudes, particularly in the city of Lon- 


is ; * 
| Forbes, p. 377. 498. * Ibid. p. 450, 458. 
1 Thid. vol. II. p. 498. a 
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CHAP. don. Above twenty thouſand perſons there died of 


XL. 


it in one year ®, 


—” FLi:AzETH, whoſe uſual vigour and foreſight had 


1564. 


2d. April. 


Scots af- 
fairs, 


not appezred in theſe tranfactions, was now glad to 
compound matters; and as the Queen-regent deſir'd 
to obtain leizure, in order to prepare meaſures for 
the extermination of the hugonots, ſhe readily hear- 
kened to any reaſonable terms of accommodation 
with England . It was agreed, that the hoſtages, 
which the French had given for the reſtitution of 
Calais, ſhould be reſtored for 220,000 crowns ; and 
that both ſides ſhould retain all their claims and pre- 
tenſions. 

Tux peace ſtill continued with Scotland; and e- 
ven a cordial friendſhip ſeemed to have been cemen- 
ted between Elizabeth and Mary. Theſe ptinceſſe: 
made profeſſion of the moſt entire affection; wrote 
amicable letters every week to each other; and 
had adopted, in all appearance, the ſentiments as 
well as ſtyle, of ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed one 
Hales, who had compoſed a book againſt Mary's 
title e; and as the lord keeper, Bacon, was thought 
to have encouraged Hales in this undertaking, he 
fell under her diſpleaſure, and it was with ſome 
difficulty that he was able to give her ſatisfac- 
tion, and recover her good opinion-y, The two 


n This year the council of Trent was diſſolved, which had ſat 
from 1545. The publication of its decrees excited ane the ge- 
neral ferment in Europe; while the catholics endeavoured to en- 
force the acceptance of them, and-the- proteſtants rejected them. 

he religious controverſies were too far advanced to expect any 
conviction would reſult from the decrees of this council. It is 
the only general council which has been held in an age truly learn- 
ed and inquiſitive; and as the hiſtory of it has been wrote with 
great penetration and judgment, it has tended very much to ex- 
poſe clerical uſurpations and intrigues, and may ſerve us as a ſpe- 
cimen of more antient councils. No one expects to ſee, another 


general council, till the decay of learring and the progtefs of ig- 
norance ſhall again fit mankind for thefe great impoſtures. 
n 'Davila, lib. 3. » Keith, p. 252. ? Ibid, p. 253. 


Queens 
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Queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer CH Ak. 

to an interview at York 4; in order to remove all XL. 

difficulties with regard to Mary's ratification "TY 

the treaty of Edinburgh, and to conſider of the 8. 

proper method for ſettling the ſucceſſion of En- 

gland: But as Elizabeth carefully avoided touching 

on this delicate ſubje&, ſhe employed a pretence 

of the wars in France, which, ſhe ſaid, would de- 

tain her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year 

the intended interview, It is alfo probable, that, 

being well acquainted with the beauty and addrels 

and accompliſhments of Mary, ſhe did not chooſe 

to ſtand the compariſon with regard to thoſe exte- 

rior qualities, in which ſhe was eclipſed by her ri- 

val; and was unwilling, that a princeſs who had 

already made great progreſs in the eſteem and 

affections of the Engliſh, ſhould have a farther 

opportunity of encreaſing the number of her parti- 

zans. | 
Mary's cloſe connexions with the houſe of Guiſe, 

and her devoted attachment to her uncles, by whom 

ſhe had been educated and protected, was the ground 

of juſt and unſurmountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, 

who regarded them as her mortal and declared ene- 

mies, and was well acquainted with their dangerous 

character and ambitious projects. They had made 

offer of their niece to Don Carlos, Philip's ton ; to 

the King of Sweden, the King of Navarre, the 

archduke Charles, the duke of Ferrara, the cardi— 

nal of Bourbon, who had only taken deacons or- 

ders, from which he might calily be abſolved; and 

they were ready to marry her to any one, who couid 

ſtrengthen their intereſts, or give inquietude and 

diſturbance to Elizabeth. Elizabeth on her part 

was equally vigilant to prevent the execution of 

their ſchemes, and was particularly anxious, left 

Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, 
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CHAP.alliance, which might tempt her to revive her pre- 
XL. tenſions to the crown, and to invade the kingdom 
on the ſide where it was weakeſt and lay moſt expo- 
5*+ ſed ®. As ſhe believed, that the marriage with the 
archduke Charles was the one moſt likely to have 
place, ſhe uſed every expedient to prevent it; and 
beſides remonſtrating againſt it to Mary herſelf, ſhe 
endeavoured to draw oft the archduke from that 
purſuir, by giving him ſome reaſon to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs in his pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him 
to a renewal of the former treaty of marriage*. She 
always told the Queen of Scots, that nothing would 
ſatisſy her but her eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, 
who would remove all grounds of jealouſy, and ce- 
ment the union between the two kingdoms ; and ſhe 
offered on this condition to have her title examined, 
and to declare her the ſucceſſor to the crown . Af 
ter keeping the matter in theſe general terms du- 
ring a twelvemonth, ſhe at laſt named the lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, now created earl of Leiceſter, as the 
perſon on whom ſhe deſired that Mary's choice ſhould 
fall. | 
Tux earl of Leiceſter, the great and powerful 
favourite of Elizabeth, poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior 
qualities, which are naturally alluring to the fair 
ſex; a handſome perſon, a polite addreſs, an in- 
ſinuating behaviour; and by means of theſe ac- 
compliſhments, he had been able to blind even the 
penetration of Elizabeth, and conceal from her 
the great defects, or rather odious vices, which 
attended his character. He was proud, inſolent, 
intereſted, ambitious ; without honour, without ge- 
neroſity, without humanity ; and attoned not for 
theſe bad qualities, by any ſuch abilities or courage, 
as could fit him for that high truſt and confidence 
with which ſhe always honoured him, Her con- 


» Keith, p. 247, 284. e Melvil, p. 41. u Keith 
p. 243, 249, 259, 265. 
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ſtant and declared attachment to him had ve- 
ry naturally emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; 
and in order to make way for theſe nuptials, he was 
univerſally believed to have murdered, in a barba- 
rous manner, his wife, the heireſs of one Robeſart. 
The propoſal of eſpouſing Mary was by no means 
agreeable to him; and he always aſcribed it to the 
contrivance of Cecil, his enemy; who intended b 
that artifice to make him loſe the friendſhip of Ma- 
ry from the temerity of his pretenſions, and that of 
Elizabeth from jealouſy of his attachments to another 
woman. The Queen herſelf had not any ſerious in- 
tention of effecting this marriage; but, as ſhe was 
deſirous, that the Queen of Scots ſhould never take 
any huſband, ſhe named a man, who ſhe believed, 
was not likely to be accepted of; and ſhe hoped, by 
that means, to gain time, and elude the project of 
any other alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was too 
great a favourite to be parted with; and when Ma- 
ry, allured by the proſpect of being declared ſucceſ- 
ſor to the crown, ſeemed at laſt to hearken to Eliza- 
beth's propoſal, this princeſs receded from her former 
offers, and withdrew the bait, which ſhe had former- 
ly thrown out to her rival 7. This duplicity of con- 
duct, joined to ſome appearance of an imperious ſu- 
periority, aſſumed by her, had drawn a peeviſh let- 
ter from Mary; and the ſeemingly amicable correſ- 
pondence of the two Queens was, during ſome time, 
interrupted. In, order to make up this breach, the 
Queen of Scots diſpatched Sir James Melvil to Lon- 
don; who has given us a very particular account of 
his negociation. 

MELv1L was an agreeable courtier, a man of ad- 
dreſs and converſation ; and it was recommended to 
him by his miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſonings 


* Camden, p. 396. Keith, p. 269, 270. Appendix, 
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C H:AP.concerning politics and ſtate-affairs, he ſhould intro- 


XL. 


— 
1564. ſhould endeavour by that means to inſinuate himſelf 


duce more entertaining topics of converſation, ſuit- 
able to the ſprightly character of Elizabeth; and 


into her confidence. He ſucceeded fo well, that he 
threw that artful princeſs entirely 'off her guard *, 
and brought her to diſcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and ideas 
of rival-ſhip, which poſleſs the youngeſt and moſt 
frivolous of her ſex. He talked to her of his tra- 
vels, and forgot not to mention the different dreſſes 
of the ladies in different countries, and the particu- 
lar advantages of each, in ſetting off the beauties 
of the ſhape and perſon. The Queen faid that ſhe 
had dreſſes of all countries, and ſhe took care 
thenceforth to meet the ambaſſador every day appa- 
relled in a different habit: Sometimes ſhe was dreſ- 
ſed in the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the French, 
ſometimes in the Italian; and ſhe aſked him, which of 
them became her moſt. He anſwered, the Italian; 
a reply, that he knew would be agreeable to her, 
becauſe that mode ſhowed her flowing locks, which, 
he remarked, tho' they were more red than yellow, 
ſhe fancied to be the fineſt in the world. She de- 
fired to know of him what was reputed the beſt 
colour of hair : She aſked whether his Queen's hair 
or hers was beſt : She even enquired which of them 
he eſteemed the faireſt perſon : A very delicate queſ- 
rion, and which he prudently eluded, by ſaying that 
her majeſty was the faireſt perſon ifi England, and his 
miſtreſs in Scotland. She next demanded which 


of them was talleſt ; He replied, his queen: Then, 


aid Elizabeth, ſhe is too tall: For I myſelf am of 
a juſt ſtature. Having learned from him, that his 
miſtreſs ſometimes recreated herſelf by playing on 
the harpſicord, an inſtrument on which ſhe herſelt 


2 Haynes, p. 447. 
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excelled, ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that CHAP. 


he ſhould lead him as it were caſually, into an a- 
partinent, where he might hear her perform; and 
when Melvil, as if raviſhed with the harmony, 
broke into the Queen's apartment, ſhe pretended to 
be diſpleaſed at his intruſton ; but ſtill took care 
to aſk him whether he thought Mary or her the 
beſt performer on that inſtrument ®. From the 
whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he 
might, on his return, aſſure his miſtreſs that ſhe 
had no reafon ever to expect any cordial friend- 


ſhip from Elizabeth, and that all her profeſſi- 


ons of amity were full of falſnood and diſſimula- 
tion. 

AFTER two years had been ſpent in evaſions and 
artifices ds, Mary's ſubjects and counſellors, and 
probably herſelf, began to think it full time that 
ſome alliance were concluded; and the lord Darn- 
ley, ſon to the earl of Lenox, was the perſon, -in 
whom moſt mens opinions and wiſhes centered. 
He was Mary's couſin-german, by the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, niece to Harry the eighth, and 
daughter to the earl of Angus, by Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, He had been born and educated 
in England, where the earl of Lenox had conſtant- 
ly reſided, ever ſince he had been baniſhed by the 
prevailing power of the houſe of Hamilton; and as 
Darnley was now in his twentieth year, and was a 
very comely perſon, tall and delicately ſhaped, it 
was hoped, that he might ſoon render himſelf agree- 
able to the Queen of Scots. He was alſo by his fa- 
ther a branch of the ſame family with herſelf; and 
would, in eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal dignity in 
the houſe of Stuaft: He was, after her, next heir 
to the crown of England; and thoſe who pretended 
to exclude her on account of her being a foreign- 
er, had endeavoured to recommend his title, and 
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give it the preference. It ſeemed no inconſiderable 

advantage, that ſhe could, by marrying him, uaite 

both their claims; and as he was by birth an Eng- 

liſhman, and could not by his power or alliances 

give any ground of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was ho- 

ped that the propoſal of this marriage would not bz 
nacceptable to that jealous princeſs. 

ELIZABETH was well informed of theſe intenti- 
ons of the court of Edinburgh; and was ſecret— 
ly not diſpleaſed with the projected marriage be- 
tween Darnley and the Queen of Scots 4. She 
would rather have wiſhed, that Mary had continu- 
ed for ever in a ſingle life; but finding little proba- 
bility of rendering this ſcheme effectual, ſhe was 
ſatisfied with a choice, which freed her at once 
from the dread of a foreign alliance, and ſrom the 
neceſſity of parting with Lziceſter, her favourite. 
In order to pave the way to Darnley's marriage, ſhe 
ſecretly defired Mary to invite Lenox into Scotland, 
to reverſe his attainder, and to reſtore him to his 
honours and fortune. And when her requeſt was 
complied with, ſhe took care, in order to pre- 
ſerve the friendſhip of the Hamiltons and her 
other partizans in Scotland, to blame openly this 
conduct of Mary f. Hearing that the negotiation 
for Darnley's marriage procceded apace, ſhe gave 
that nobleman permiſſion, on his firſt application, 
to follow his father into Scotland: But no ſooner 
did ſhe learn, that the Queen of Scots was tak- 
en with his figure and perſon, and that all meaſures 
were fixed for eſpouſing him, than ſhe exclaimed 
againſt the marriage; ſent Throcmorton to order 
Darnley immediately upon his allegiance, to re- 
turn into England; threw the counteſs of Lenox 
and her ſecond ſon into the Tower, where 
they ſuffered a very rigorous confinement; ſeized 


© Keith, p.261. 4 Keith, p. 280, 282. Jebb, vol. 
II. p. 46. e Keith, p. 255, 259, 272, 1 Melvil, p. 42. 
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all I.enox's Engliſh eſtate ; and, tho' it was impoſlibleC H AP. 
for her to aſlign one ſingle reaſon of her diſplea- XL 
ſure e, ſhe menaced, and proteſted, and complained, 168. 
as if ſhe had ſuffered the moſt grievous injury 1n the 28th July 
world, 
The politics of Elizabeth, tho' judicious, were 
uſually full of duplicity and artifice; but never more 
ſo than in her tranſactions with the Queen of Scote, 
where there entered ſo many little paſſions and nar- 
row jealouſies, that ſhe durſt not avow to the world 
the reaſons of her conduct, ſcarcely ro her miniſ- 
ters, and ſcarcely even to herſelf, But beſides a 
womaniſh rivalſhip and envy againſt' the marriage 
of this princeſs, ſhe had ſome motives of intereſt 
for ſeigning a diſpleaſure on the preſent occaſion. It 
ſerved her as a pretence for refuling to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the ſucceſſion of England; a point 
to which ſhe was determined never to conſent. And 
| it was uſeful to her for a purpoſe, ſtill more un- 
friendly and dangerous, for encouraging the diſcon- 
tents and rebellion of the Scottiſh nobility and ec- 
cleſtaſtics b. 
Norhixc can be more unhappy for a people than 
to be governed by a ſovereign, who 1s per to a 
a religion different from that which is eftabliſhed 
and it is ſcarce poſſible, that a mutual confi- 
5 dence can ever, in ſuch a fituation, have place _ 
: between the prince and his ſubjects. Mary's con- i 
. duct had been hitherto, in every reſpect, unex- 10 
; ceptionable, and even laudable; yet had ſhe not 
made ſuch progreſs in acquiring popularity, as 
: might have been expected from her gracious de- i 
portment and agrecable accompliſhments. Suſpi- 
cions every moment prevailed on account of her | 
attachment to the catholic faith, and eſpecially to | 
her uncles, the open and avowed promoters of 
the ſcheme for exterminating the profeſſors of | 
| 


Keith, p. 274, 275- > Keith, p. 290. 
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CHAP. the reformed religion throughout all Europe. She 
XL. till refuſed to ratify the acts of Parliament, which 
had eſtabliſhed the reformation ; ſhe made attempts 


1565. 


for reſtoring to the catholic biſhops ſome part of 
their civil juriſdiction !; and ſhe wrote a letter to 
the council of Trent, in which, beſides profeſſing 
her attachment to the catholic faith, ſhe took no- 
tice of her title to ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land, and expreſſed her hopes of being able, in 
ſome period, to bring back all her dominions to 
the boſom of the church *. The zealots among the 
proteſtants were not wanting, in their turn, to prac- 
tiſe inſults upon her, which tended ſtill more to 
alienate her from their faith. A law was enacted, 
making it capital, even on the firſt offence, to ſay 
maſs any where, except in the Queen's chappel !;, 
and it was with great difficulty that even this ſmall 
indulgence was granted her: The general aſſem- 
bly importuned her anew to change her religion, to 
renounce the blaſphemous idolatry of the mals, with 
the tyranny of the Roman Antichriſt, and to em- 
brace the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus ®. As ſhe 
anſwered with temper, that ſne was not yet con- 
vinced of the falſhood of her religion or the im- 
piety of the maſs; and that her apoſtacy would 
loſe her the friendſhip of her allies on the conti- 
nent; they replied, by affuring her, that their re- 
ligion was undoubtedly the ſame which had been 
revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, which had been preached 
by the apoſtles, and which had been embraced by 
the faithful in the primitive ages; that neither the 
religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papiſts was built on 


ſo felid a foundation as theirs; that they alone, of 


all the various ſpecies of religioniſts ſpread over the 
face of the earth, were ſo happy as to be pofle(- 
ſed of the truth; that thoſe who hear, or rather 


18 2 198. & Father Paul, lib. vii. 
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blaſphemy, and commit moſt abominable idolatry ; 
and that the friendſhip of the King of kings was 
preferable to all the confederacies and alliances in 


the world u. 
Tux marriage of the Queen of Scots had kindled The 


who gaze on the maſs, allow facrilege, pronounce CH AP. 


afreſh the zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family Queen of 
of Lenox was believed to adhere to the catholicdcots mar- 
faith; and tho' Darnley, who now bore the name earl of 
of King Henry, went often to the eſtabliſhed church, Darnley. 


he could not, by this exterior compliance, gain the 
confidence and regard of the eccleſiaſtics. They 
rather laid hold of this opportunity to inſult him to 
his face; and Knox ſcrupled not to tell him from 
the pulpit, that God, for puniſhment of the offences 
and ingratitude of the people, was wont to commit 
the rule over them to boys and women. The po- 
pulace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by ſuch doctrine, 
began to meet and to aſſociate themſelves againſt 
the government e. But what threatned with more 
immediate danger Mary's authority, were the diſ- 
contents which prevailed among ſome of the princi- 
pal nobility. 

Tur duke of Chatelrault was diſpleaſed with the 
reſtoration, and ſtill more with the aggrandizement, 
of the family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and 
entertained fears leſt his eventual ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland ſhould be excluded by his rival, 
who had formerly advanced ſome pretenſions to it. 
The earl of Murray found his credit at court much 
diminiſhed by the intereſt of Lenox, and his ſon; 
and began to apprehend the revocation of ſome con- 
ſiderabſe grants which he had obtained from Mary's 
liberality. The earls of Argyle, Rothes, and Glen- 
cairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of 


a Keith, p. 550, 551. o Tbid. p. 546. Knox, p. 381. 
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and as theſe were the perſons who had moſt zealouſly 
promoted the reformation, they were diſguſted to 
find that the Queen's favour was entirely engroſſed 
by a new cabal, the earls of Bothwel, Athole, Su- 
therland, and Huntley ; men who were eſteemed ei- 
ther luke- warm in religious controverſy, or inclined 
to the catholic party. The ſame ground of diſcon- 
tent, which, in other courts, is the ſource of intrigue, 
ſaction, and oppoſit ion, commonly produced in Scot- 
land, either projects of aſſaſſination, or of rebellion, 
and beſides mutual accuſations of the former kind, 
which it is difficult to clear up 9, the diſcontented 
lords, as ſoon as they ſaw the Queen's marriage en- 
tirely refolved on, entered into a confederacy for tak- 
ing arms againſt their ſovereign. They met at Stir- 
ling; pretended an anxious concern for the ſecurity 
of religion; framed engagements for mutual de- 
fence; and made applications to Elizabeth for aſſiſ- 
tance and protection . That princeſs, after pub- 
liſhing the expreſſions of her diſpleaſure againſt the 
marriage, had ſecretly ordered her ambaſſadors Ran- 
dolf and Throcmorton, to give in her name ſome 
promiſes of ſupport to the malecontents; and had 
even ſent them a ſupply of ten thouſand pounds, to 
enable them to begin their inſurrection . 

Mary was no ſooner informed of the meeting at 
Stirling, and the movements of the lords, than ſhe 


It appears, however, from Randolf's Letters, Keith, p. 290. 
that ſome offers had been made to that miniſter, of ſeizing Le- 
nox and Darnley, and delivering them into Queen Elizabeth's 
hands. Melvil confirms the ſame ſtory, and ſays, that the deſign 
was acknowledged by the conſpirators. P. 56, This ſerves to 
juſtify the account given by the Queen's party of the Raid of 


Baith, as it is called. See farther Goodall, vol. II. p 358. The 


other conſpiracy, of which Murray complained, 1s much more 
uncertain, and 1s founded on yery doubtful evidence. 

r Keith, p. 293, 294, 300, 301. Knox, p. 380. 
Keith, Appen. p. 164. Anderſon, vol. III. p. 194. . 
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ſummoned them to appear at court, in order to an- CHAP. 


{wer for their conduct; and having levied ſome for- 


XL. 


ces to execute the laws, ſhe obliged the malecontents 56s ws 


to leave the low country, and take ſhelter in Argyle- 
ſhire. That ſhe might more effectually cut off all 
their reſources, ſhe proceeded with the king to Glaſ- 
gow, and forced them from their retreat, They ap- 
peared at Paiſly in the neighbourhood with about a 
thouſand horfe ; and paſſing the Queen's army, pro- 
ceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edinburgh, 
which they entered without reſiſtance. They ex- 
pected great reinforcements in this place, from the 
efforts of Knox and the ſeditious preachers; and the 
beat their drums, deſiring all men to enliſt, and re- 
ceive wages for the defence of God's glory. But 
the nation was in no diſpoſition for rebellion ; Mary 
was eſteemed and beloved: Her marriage was not 
generally diſagreeable to the people: And the inte- 
reſted views of the malecontent lords were ſo well 
known, that their pretence of zeal for religion had 
little influence even on the ignorant populace . The 
King and Queen advanced to Edinburgh at the head 
of their army : The rebels were obliged to retire 
into the ſouth ; and being purſued by a force which 
now amounted to eighteen thouſand men *, they 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of abando!i- 
i their country, and of taking ſhelter in Eng- 
and. 

EIL. Iz ABETH, when ſhe found the event ſo much 
to diſappoint her expectations, thought proper to dit- 
own all connections with the. Scottiſh malecontents, 
and to declare every where, that ſhe had never given 
them any encouragement, or any promiſe of counte- 
nance or aſſiſtance. She even carried farther her diſ- 
ſimulation and hypocriſy. Murray had come toLon- 
don, with the abbot of Kilwinning, agent for Cha: -1- 


t Knox. p. 381. « Ibid, 380, 385. * Ibid. 338, 
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CHAP. rault; and ſhe ſeduced them, by ſecret aſſurances of pro- 


XL. 
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tection, to declare, beſore the ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, that ſhe had no-wiſe contributed to their 
inſurrection. No ſooner had ſhe extorted this con- 
feſſion from them, than ſhe chaſed them from her 

eſence, called them unworthy traytors, declared 
that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to 
all princes, and aſſured them, that as ſne had hither- 
to given them no encouragement, ſo they ſhould ne- 
ver thenceforth receive from her any aſſiſtance or 
protection v. Throcmorton alone, whoſe honour 
was equal to his abilities, could not be prevailed on 
to conceal the part which he had acted in the enter- 
priſe of the Scots rebels; and being well apprized of 
the uſual character and conduct of Elizabeth, he had 
had the precaution to obtain an order of council to 
authorize the engagements which he had been obliged 
to take with them . 

Tux baniſhed lords, finding themſelves ſo ill uſed 
by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency of their 
ſovereign ; and after ſome ſollicitation, and ſome 
profeſſions of ſincere repentance, the duke of Cha- 
telrault obtained his pardon, on condition that he 
ſhould retire into France. Mary was more impla- 
cable againſt the ungrateful earl of Murray, and 
the other confederates, on whom ſhe threw the chief 
blame of the enterprize; Þut as ſhe was continu- 
ally plied with applications from their friends, and 
as ſome of her moſt judicious partizans in England 


thought, that nothing would more promote her 


intereſts in that kingdom, than the gentle treatment 
of men ſo celebrated for their zeal againſt the ca- 
tholic religion; ſhe agreed to give way to her natural 
temper, which inclined not to ſeverity, and ſhe ſeem- 
ed determined to reſtore them to her favour . In 
this interval, Rambouillet arrived as ambaſſador 


7 Melvil, p. 57. Knox, p. 388. Keith, p. 319. Crawford, p. 
62, 63. *Melvil, p. 60. * Ibid, p. 89, 60, 61,62, 63. Keith, p. 322. 
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from France, and brought her advice from her un- CHAP. 
cle, the cardinal of Lorraine, to whoſe opinion ſhe XL. 
always paid an extreme deference, by no means to 7 
pardon theſe proteſtant leaders, who had been enga- 595" 
in a rebellion againſt her d. 
THe two religions, in France, as well as in o- 
ther parts of Europe, were rather irritated than 
ſatiated with their mutual violences; and the peace 
granted to the hugonots, as had been foreſeen by 
the admiral, was intended only to lull them a— 
ſleep, and prepare the way for their final and ab- 
ſolute deſtruction. The Queen: regent made a pre- 
tence of travelling thro' the kingdom, in order to 
viſit the provinces, and correct all the abuſes ari- 
fing from the late war; and after having held fome 
conferences on the frontiers with the duke of Lor- 
raine, and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to Bayonne, 
where ſhe was met by her daughter, the Queen of 
Spain, and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared 
in the congreſs of theſe two ſplendid courts, but 
gaiety, feſtivity, love, and joy; but amidſt theſe 
ſmiling appearances were fecretly fabricared ſchemes 
the moſt bloody, and the moſt deſtructive to the 
repoſe of mankind, which had ever been thought 
of in any age or nation. No leſs than a total 
and univerſal extermination of the proteſtants by 
fire and ſword, was concerted by Philip and Ca- 
therine of Medicis; and Alva, agreeable to his i 
fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition, adviſed the Queen- | 
regent to commence the execution of this project, 
by the immediate maſſacre of all the leaders of the 
hugonots . But that princeſs, tho' equally har- 
dened againſt every humane ſentiment, would nor 
forego this opportunity of diſplaying her wit and 
refined- politics; and ſhe propoſed, rather by trea- 
chery and diſſimulation, which ſhe called addreſs, to 
lead the Proteſtants into the ſnare, and never to 


d Keith, p. 325. Melyil, p. 63. - © Davila, lib. ii. 
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CHAP. draw the ſword till they were totally diſabled from 


XL. 


— — 
1565. 


reſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe cha- 
racter bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was a 


Conlede- Chief author of this barbarous aſſociation againſt the 
racy a- reformers; and having connected his hopes of ſuc- 
gainſt the ceſs with the aggrandizement of his niece, the 


protel- 
tants. 


Queen of Scots, he took care that her meaſures 
ſhould agree with thoſe violent councils, which were 
embraced by the other catholic princes. In conſe- 
quence of this ſcheme, he turned her from the road 
of clemency, which (he intended to have followed, 
and made her reſolve on the total ruin of the baniſh- 
ed lords 4. A Parliament was ſummoned to meet at 
Edinburgh for their forfeiture and attainder; and 
as the crime of which they had been guilty, was 
palpable and avowed, no doubt could be entertain- 
ed bur ſentence would be pronounced againſt them. 
It was by a ſudden and violent accident, which, 
in the iſſue, brought on the ruin of Mary, 
that they were ſaved from the rigour of the 
law. 

Tur marriage of the Queen of Scots with lord 
Darnley was ſo natural, and ſo inviting in all its 
circumſtances, that it had been precipitantly a- 
greed to by that princeſs and her council; and 
while ſhe was allured by his youth, and beauty, 
and exterior accompliſhments, ſhe had at firſt o- 
verlooked the qualities of his mind, which no wiſe 
correſponded with the excellence of his outward fi- 
gure. Violent, yet variable in his enterprizes; in- 
ſolent, yet credulous and eaſily governed by flatter- 
ers; he was devoid of all gratitude, becauſe he 
thought no favours equal to his merit; and being 
addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally incapable 
of all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs ©. The 
Queen of Scots, in the firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, 


4 Melvil, p. 63. Keith's Append. p. 176. 
* Keith, p. 287, 329. Appen. p. * 
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had taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond mea-CHAP. 
ſure : She had granted him the title of King; ſhe XL. 
had joined his name with her own in all public . 
ſhe intended to have procured him from the ſtates a 
matrimonial crown; but having leiſure afterwards 
to remark his weakneſs and 'vices, ſhe began to fee 
the danger of her proſuſe liberality, and was reſolved 
thenceforth to proceed with more reſerve in the truſt 
which ſhe ſhould confer upon him. His reſentment 
againſt this prudent conduct, ſerved but the more 
to encreaſe her diſguſt; and the young prince, enra- 
ged at her imagined neglects, pointed his venge- 
ance againſt every one whom he eſteemed the 

cauſe of this change in her meaſures and behavi- 

| Our. 

THERE was in the court, one David Rizzio who Murder of 
had of late obtained a very extraordinary degreeRizzio. 
of confidence and favour with the Queen of Scots. 

He was a Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, fon to a 
teacher of muſic, himſelf a muſician; and finding it 
difficult to ſubſiſt by his art in his own country, he 
| had followed into Scotland an ambaſſador whom the 


duke of Savoy ſent thither to pay his compliments 
| to Mary, ſome time aſter her firſt arrival. He poſ- 
| ſeſſed a good ear, and a tolerable voice; and as that 


princeſs found him uſeful to compleat her band 
of muſic, ſhe retained him in her lervice after the 
departure of his maſter. Her ſecretary for French | | 
diſpatches having, ſome time after, fallen under | 
her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio to that office, 
which gave him frequent opportunities of approach- 


ing her perſon, and inſinuating himſelf into her 
: favour. He was ſhrewd and ſenſible, as well as 
aſpiring, much beyond his rank and education; and 
made fo good uſe of the acceſs which fortune had 


procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as the 
chief confident and even miniſter of the Queen. | 
Vol. V. O He a 


CHAP. 
X. 
— wwmnnd 
1566, 
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He was conſulted on all occaſions ; no favours could 
be obtained but by his interceſſion ; all ſuitors 
were obliged to gain him by preſents and flattery , 
and the man, inſolent from his new exaltation, as 
well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, ſoon drew on 
himſelf the hatred of the nobility, and of the whole 
kingdom f He had at firſt employed his credit 
to promote Darnley's marriage; and a firm friend- 
ſhip ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between them : But 
on the ſubſequent change of the Queen's ſenti- 
ments, it was eaſy for Henry's friends to perſuade 
him, that Rizzio was the real author of her indif- 
ference, and even to rouze in his mind jealouſies 
of a more dangerous nature. The favourite was 
of a diſagreeable figure, but was not paſt his 
youths; and tho' the opinion of his criminal cor- 
reſpondence with Mary might feem of itſelf un- 
reaſonable, if not abſurd, a ſuſpicious huſband could 
find no other means of accounting for that laviſh 
and imprudent kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured 
him. The rigid auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, who 
could admit of no freedoms, contributed to ſpread 
this opinion among the people; and as Rizzio was 
nnverfally believed to be a penſionary of the pope. 
and to be deeply engaged 1n all ſchemes againſt the 
proteſtants, any ſtory to his and Mary's diſadvantage. 
received an eaſy credit among the zealots of that 
communion. 

Rizzio, who had connected his intereſt with the 
Roman catholics, was the declared enemy of the ba- 
niſhed lords; and by promoting the violent proſecu- 


f Keith, p. 282. 302. Crawford's Memoirs, p. 5. Spotſ- 
wood, p. 193. 

E Buchanan confeſſes he was ugly; but it may be inferred, 
from the narration of that author, tkat he was young. He ſays, 
that on the return of the duke of Savoy to Turin, Rizzio was i: 
adoleſcentiq vigore; in the vigour of youth. Now that event 
happened only a few years before. Lib. xvii. cap. 44. 
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tion againſt them, had expoſed himſelf to the ani-C HAP. 


moſity of their numerous friends and retainers. A 


XL. 


ſcheme was alſo thought to be formed for revoking — 2 


ſome exorbitant grants made during the Queen's mi- 
nority; and even the nobility, who had ſeized the 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, began to think themſelves 
leſs ſecure in the poſſeſſion of them 6. The earl of 
Morton, chancellor, was affected by all theſe conſide- 
rations, and ſtill more by a rumcur ſpread abroad, 
that Mary intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor 
in his place, and to beſtow that dignity on a mean 


and upſtart foreigner, who was ignorant of the 


laws and language of the country *. So indiſcreet 
had this princeſs been in her kindneſs to Rizzio, 
that even that ſtrange report met with credit, and 
proved a great means of accelerating the ruin of 
the favourite. Morton, inſinuating himſelf into 
Henry's confidence, employed all his art to en- 
flame the diſcontent and jealouſy of that prince; 
and he perſuaded him, that the only means of 
freeing himſelf from the indignities under which 
he laboured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to 
that fate which he had ſo well merited, and which 
was ſo paſſionately deſired by the whole nati- 
on. George Douglas, natural brother to the 
counteſs of Lenox, concurred in the fame advice; 
and the lords Ruthven and Lindeſey, being con- 
ſulted, offered their concurrence in the enter- 
prize ; nor was even the earl of Lenox, the King's 
father, averſe to the deſign ®. But as theſe con- 
ſpirators were well acquainted with Henry's levi- 
ty, they engaged him to ſign a paper, in which 
he avowed the undertaking, and promiſed to 


b Keith, p. 326. Melvil, p. 64. 1 Buchanan. lib. xvii. 
c. Go. Crawford, p. 6. Spotſwood, p. 194. Knox, p. 393. 
Jebb, vol. I. p. 456. * Crawford, p. 7. 
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CHAP. protect them againſt every conſequence which might 
XL. enſue upon the aſlaſſination of Rizzio *. All theſe 
—— meaſures being fully concerted, a meſſenger was diſ- 
1 952 patched to the baniſhed lords, who were hoverir 
near the borders; and they were invited by the King 

to return to their native country. 
ch March T1s defign, ſo atrocious in itſelf, was rendered 
ſtill more fo by the circumſtances which attended 
its execution. Mary, who was in the ſixth month 
of her pregnancy, was ſupping in private, and 
had at table the counteſs of Argyle, her natural 
ſiſter, with Rizzio, and others of her ſervants. The 
King entered the room by a private paſlage, and 
ſtood at the back of Mary's chair : The lord Ruth- | 
ven, George Douglas, and other conſpirators, be- 
ing all armed, ruſhed in after him; and the Queen 
of Scots, terrified with the appearance, demand- 
ed of them the reaſon of this rude intruſion. They | 
told her, that they intended no violence againſt 
her perſon; but meant only to bring that villain, 
pointing at Rizzio, to his deſerved puniſhment. 
Rizzio, aware of the danger, ran behind his 
miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, called a- 
loud to her for protection; while ſhe interpoſed 
in his behalf, with cries, and mcnaces, and en- 
treaties. The impatient aſſaſſins, regardleſs of her 
efforts, ruſhed upon their prey, and by overturn- 
ing every thing which ſtood in their way, increa- 
ſed the horror and confuſion of the ſcene. Doug- 
las, ſeizing Henry's dagger, ſtuck it in the bo- 
dy of Rizzio, who, ſcreaming with fear and ago- 
ny, was torn from Mary by the other conſpira- 
tors, and puſhed into the antichamber, where he 
was diſpatched with fifty-ſtx wounds =. The un- 
happy princeſs, informed of his fate, immediately 
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* Melvil, p. 64. Keith, p. 330, 331. Crawford, p. 9g. 
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dried her tears, and ſaid, ſhe would weep no more; © px AP. 
XL. 
deed, upon her perſon; the ſtain attempted to „ 
500. 


ſhe would now think of revenge. The inſult, in- 


fixed on her honour; the danger to which her life 
was expoſed, on account of her pregnancy; were 
injuries ſo atrocious, and fo complicated, that they 
ſcarce left room for pardon, even from the greateſt 
lenity and mercy. 

Tux aſſaſſins, apprehenſive of Mary's reſentment, 
detained her a priſoner 1n the palace; and the King 
diſmiſſed all thoſe who ſeemed willing to attempt 
her reſcue, by telling them, that nothing was done 
without his orders, and that he would be careful 
of the Queen's ſaſety. Murray, and the baniſhed 
lords, appeared two days after; and Mary, whoſe 
anger was now engrofled by injuries more recent 


and violent, was willingly reconciled to them; and 


ſhe even received her brother with tenderneſs and 
affection. They obtained an acquital from the Par- 
lament, and were re-inſtated in their honours and 
fortunes. The accomplices alſo in Rizzio's murder 
applied to her for a pardon; but ſhe artfully delayed 
compliance, and perſuaded them, that ſo long as 
ſhe was deteined in cuſtody, and was ſurrounded b 

guards, any deed which ſhe ſhould ſign, would have 
no force nor validity. Meanwhile ſhe had gained 
the confidence of her huſband, by her perſuaſion and 
careſſes; and no ſooner were the guards withdrawn, 
than ſhe engaged him to eſcape with her in the 
night time, and take ſhelter in Dunbar. Many of 


her ſubjects here offered her their aſſiſtance; and Ma- 


ry, having collected an army, which the conſpira- 


tors had no power to reſiſt, advanced to Edinburgh, 
and obliged them to fly into England, where they 
| lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. They made 


applications, however, to the earl of Bothwel, a new 


favourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, deſirous 


to 
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' CHAP. to ſtrengthen his party by the acceſſion of their in- 
XL. tereſt, was able to pacify her reſentment, and he 
1566, ſoon after procured them liberty to return into their 

own country“. 

THe vengeance of the Queen of Scots was impla- 
cable againſt her huſband alone, whoſe perſon was 
before diſagreeable to her, and who, by his violati- 
on of every tie of gratitude and duty, had now 
drawn on him her higheſt reſentment, She engaged 
him to diſown all connections with the aſſaſſins, to 
deny any concurrence in their crime, even to pub- 
liſh a proclamation containing a falſehood fo no- 
torious to the whole world e; and having thus made 
him expoſe himſelf to univerſal contempt, and ren- 
dered it impracticable for him ever to acquire the 
confidence of any party, ſhe threw him off with diſ- 
dain and indignation v. As if ſhe had been making 

an eſcape from him, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Al- 

loa, a feat of the earl of Mar; and when Henry 
followed her thither, ſhe returned ſuddenly to Edin- 
burgh ; and gave him every where the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of diſpleaſure, and even of antipathy. She 
encouraged her courtiers in their neglect of him; 
and ſhe was pleaſed, that his mean equipage, and 
ſmall train of attendants, ſhould draw on him the 
contempt of the very populace. He was permit- 
ted, however, to have apartments in the caſtle ct 
Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen for the place 
of her delivery. She there brought forth a ſon ; and 
as this was very important news to England, as well 

:9tbJune. as to Scotland, ſhe immediately diſpatched Sir James 

Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy event to Eli 
zabeth. Melvil tells us, that that princeſs, the eve- 
ning of his arrival in London, had given a ball to het 
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» Melvil, p. 75» 76. Keith, p. 334- Knox, p. 398. 
o Goodall, vol. I. p. 280 Keith Appen. p. 167. 
5 Melvil, p. 66, 67. 
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court at Greenwich, and was diſplaying all that ſpi-CH A b. 


rit and alacrity which uſually attended her on theſe 


XL. 


occaſions: But when the prince of Scotland's birth 


was notified to her, all her joy was damped: She ſunk 
into melancholy ; ſhe reclined her head upon her 
arm; and complained to ſome of her attendants, 
that the Queen of Scots was mother of a fair ſon, 
while ſhe was but a barren ſtock. Next day, how- 
ever, on the reception of the Scots ambaſſador, ſhe 
reſumed her former diſſimulation, put on a joyful 
countenance, gave Melvil thanks for the haſte he 
had made in conveying to her the agreeable intelli- 
gence, and expreſſed the utmoſt cordiality and friend- 
ſhip to her ſiſter . Some time after ſhe diſpatched 
the earl of Bedford, with her kinſman George Cary, 
ſon to the lord Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the 
baptiſm of the young prince; and ſhe ſent by them 
ſome magnificent preſents to the Queen of Scots. 
Tur birth of a ſon gave additional zeal to Ma- 
ry's partizans in England; and even men of all par- 
ties began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion. Theſe humours broke out with great 
vehemence in a new ſeſſion of Parliament, which was 
held after fix prorogations. The houſe of peers, 


1566. 


which had hitherto forborn to touch on the deli— zoth Sep- 


ſucceſſion and that of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; 


as if it were intended to conſtrain the Queen to a 
compliance with the requeſt of her Parliaments. 


The courtiers endeavoured to clude the debate: Sir 


Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he had heard the 


4 Melvil, p. 69, 50. Camden, p. 397, 
* D'Ewes, p. 129. 


| cate point of the ſucceſſion, here took the lead; and tember. 
the houſe of commons ſoon after imitated the zeal Parlia- 
of the lords. Molineux opened the matter in the 
lower houſe, and propoſed that the queſtion of the 


ment. 
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CHAP. Queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good of her 


XL. 
1566, 


people, ſhe was determined to marry. Secretary 
Cecil and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teſtimony 
to the ſame purpoſe; as did alto Sir Ambroſe Cave, 
chancellor of the dutchy, and Sir Edward Rogers, 
comptroler of the houſhold*. Elizabeth's ambitious 
and maſculine character was ſo well known, that few 
members gave any credit to this intelligence, and it 
was conſidered merely as an artifice, by which ſhe 
endeavoured to retract that poſitive affirmation, 
which ſhe had made in the beginning of her reign, 
that ſhe meant to live and die a virgin. The mi- 
niſters therefore gained nothing farther by this piece 
of policy, but only to engage the houſe, for the ſake 
of decency, to join the queſtion of the Queen's 


marriage with that of a ſettlement of the crown; 


and the commons were proceeding with great ear- 
neſtneſs in the debate, and had even appointed a 
committee to confer with the lords, when expreſs 
orders were brought them from Elizabeth not to 
proceed farther in that matter. Cecil told them, 
that ſhe had pledged to the houſe the word of a 
Queen for her ſincerity in her intentions to marry , 
that the appointment of a ſucceſſor would be attend- 
ed with great danger to her perſon ; that ſhe her- 
ſelf had had experience, during the reign of her ſiſ- 
ter, how 1auch court was paid to the next heir, 
and what dangerous ſacrifices men were commonly 


diſpoſed to make of their preſent duty to their fu- 


ture proſpects; and that ſhe was therefore determi- 
ied to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the 
deciſion of that important queſtion® The houſe 
were not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and ſtill leſs 
with the command, prohibiting them all debate on 
that ſubject. Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, 
went ſo far as to queſtion whether ſuch a prohibi- 
tion were not an infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the houſe*, Some even ventured to 


t D'Ewes, p. 124. v Thid. p. 127, 128. * Ibid. p. 128. 
| violate 
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violate that profound reſpect which they had hither- CHAP. 


to preſerved to the Queen; and affirmed that ſhe XL. 
was bound in duty, not only to provide for the hap- vs "as 
pineſs of her ſubjects during her own life, but alſo "FEM 
to pay regard to their future ſecurity, by fixing a ſuc- 
ceſſor; that by a contrary conduct, ſhe ſhowed her- 

ſelf the ſtepmother, not the natural parent, of her 
people, and would ſeem deſirous, that England ſhould 

no longer ſubſiſt than ſhe ſhould enjoy the glory and 
ſatisfaction of governing it; that none but timorous 
princes, or tyrants, or faint hearted women, ever 
ſtood in fear of their ſucceſſors, and that the affec- 
tions of the people were a firm and impregnable 
rampart to every ſovereign, who, laying aſide all 
artifice or by-ends, had courage and magnanimity 

to put his ſole truſt in that honourable and ſure de- 
fence y, The Queen, hearing of theſe debates, ſent 

for the ſpeaker, and after reiterating her former 
prohibition, ſhe bid him inform the houſe, that, 

if any member remained ſtil] unſatisfied, he might 
appear before the privy council, and there give 

his reaſons =, As the members ſhowed a diſpoſition, 
notwithſtanding theſe peremptory orders, ſtill to 
proceed upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thought pro- 

per, by a meſſage, to revoke them, and to allow 

the houſe liberty, of debate=. They were ſo mol- 
lified by this gracious condeſcealion, that they 
henceforth conducted the matter with more calm- 
neſs and temper ; and they even voted her a ſup- 


| ply, to be levied at three payments, of a ſubſidy 


and a fifteenth, without annexing any condition to 2d Janua- 
l. The Queen ſoon after diſſolved the Parliament, . 
and told them with ſome ſharpneſs in the concluſion, * 


that their proceedings had contained much TT 
lation and artifice; that under the plauſible preten- 
ces of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of them co- 
| vered very malevolent tention towards her; but 


Canden, p. 400. z D'Ewes. p. 128. © Ibid, p. 130. 
Vor. V. P that, 
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CHAP. that, however, ſhe reaped this advantage from their 

attempts that ſhe could now diſtinguiſh her friends 

1:6, from her enemies. © But do you think,” added ſhe, 

57 4 that I am unmindful of your future ſecurity, or 

vill be negligent in ſettling the ſucceſſion ? That 

« is the chief object of my concern; as I know my- 

4 ſelf to be liable to mortality. Or do you appre- 

* hend, that I meant to incroach on your liberties ? 

No: It was never my meaning; I only intended 

to ſtop you before you approached the precipice. 

« All things have their time; and tho' you may be 

* bleſſed with a ſovereign more wiſe or more learn- 

ed than I, yet J aſſure you, that no one will ever 

rule over you, who ſhall be more careful of your 

& ſafety. And therefore, henceforward, whether J 

„ live to ſee the like aſſembly. or no, or whoever 

holds the reins of government, let me warn you 

to beware of provoking your ſovereign's patience, 

* ſo far as you have done mine. But I ſhall now 

«< conclude, notwithſtanding the diſguſts I have re- 

* ceived (for I mean not to part with you in anger) 

that the greateſt part of you may aſſure themſelves 

„that they go home in their prince's good gra- 
„ 

ELIZABETH carried farther her dignity on this oc- 
caſion. She had received the ſubſidy without any 
condition; but as it was believed, that the com- 
mons had given her that gratuity with a view of en- 
gaging her to yield to their requeſts, ſhe thought 
proper, on her refuſal, ro remit voluntarily the third 
payment; and ſhe ſaid, that money in her ſubjects 
purſes was as good as in her own exchequer e. 

Bor tho' the Queen was able to elude, for the pre- 
ſent, the applications of Parliament, the friends of the 
Queen of Scots multiplied every day in England; and 


b D'Ewes. p. 116, 117. © Camden, p. 400. 


beſides 


des 


t 


beſides the catholics, many of whom kept treaſona- CHAP. 


ble correſpondence with her, and were ready to riſe 
at her command , the court itſelf of Elizabeth was 
full of her avowed partizans. The duke of Nor- 
folk, the earls of Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, 
Northumberland, Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, and 
moſt of the conſiderable men in England, except 
Cecil, ſeemed convinced of the neceſſity of decla- 
ring her the ſucceſſor. None but the more zealous 
proteſtants adhered either to the counteſs of Hertford, 
or to her aunt, Eleanor, Counteſs of Cumberland ; 
and as the marriage of the former ſeemed liable to 
ſome objections, and had been declared invalid, 
men were alarmed, even on that ſide, with the proſ- 
pect of new diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, Ma- 
ry's behaviour alſo, ſo moderate towards the proteſ- 
tants, and ſo gracious towards all men, had procured 
her univerſal reſpect *; and the public was willing to 
aſcribe any imprudences, into which ſhe had fallen, 
to her youth and inexperience. But all theſe flatter- 
ing proſpects were blaſted by the ſubſequent inci- 
dents, where her engregious indiſcretions, ſhall I 
ſay, or atrocious crimes, threw her from the height 


of her proſperity, and involved her in infamy and 
ruin. | 


I 567, 


Tk earl of Bothwel was of a conſiderable fa- Murder of 


mily and power in Scotland; and tho' not diſtin- 
guiſhed by any talents either of a civil or military 
nature, he had made a figure in that party, which 
oppoſed the greatneſs of the car] of Murray, and 
the more rigid reformers. He was a man of pro- 
fligate manners; had involved his opulent fortune 
in great debts, and even reduced himſelf to beg- 
gary, by his profuſe expences ft; and ſeemed to 
have no reſource but in deſperate councils and en- 
terprizes. He had been accuſed more than once 
of an attempt to aſſaſſinate Murray; and notwith- 
ſtanding that the frequency of theſe accuſations 
4 Haynes, p. 446, 448. e Melvil. p. 53, 61, 74. 
f Keith, p. 240. 
2 ons 


Darnley. 
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CHAP.ons all ſides diminiſh ſomewhat the credit due to any 


XL. 


1507. 


particular imputation, they proved ſufficiently the 
prevalence of that deteſtable practice in Scotland, 
and may in that view ſerve to render ſuch rumours 
the more likely and credible. This man had of 
late acquired the favour and entire confidence of 
Mary; and all her meaſures were directed by his 
advice and authority. Reports were ſpread of 
more particular intimacies and familiarities between 
them; and theſe reports gained ground from the 
continuance or rather encreaſe of her hatred towards 
her huſband . That young prince was reduced to 
fuch a ſtate of deſperation, by the neglects which 
he underwent from his Queen and the courtiers, that 
he had once reſolved to fly ſecretly into France or 
Spain, and had even provided a veſſel for that pur- 
poſe v. Some of the moſt conſiderable nobility, on 
the other hand, obſerving her fixed averſion to him, 
had propoſed ſome expedients for a divorce; and 
tho' Mary is ſaid to have ſpoken honourably on that 
occaſion, and to have embraced the propoſal no 
farther than it ſhould be found conſiſtent with her 
own honour and her ſon's legitimacy i, men were in- 
clined to believe, that the difficulty of finding pro- 
per means for effeQuating that purpoſe, was the real 
cauſe of Jaying aſide all farther thoughts of it. So 
ſar were the ſuſpicions againſt her carried, that, when 
Henry, diſcouraged with the continua! proofs of her 
hatred, left the court and retired to Glaſgow, an 
illneſs of an extraordinary nature, with which he was 
ſeized immediately on his arrival in that place, was 
nniverſally aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of poi- 


ſon, which, it was pretended, ſhe had adminiſtred 
to him. 


* Melvil, p 66. 77. h Keith, p. 345—348. 
a Camden, p. 404. Goodall's Queen Marys vol. II. p. 317. 
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Wulbx affairs were on this footing, all thoſe who CHAP. 
wiſhed well to her character or the repoſe of their XL. 
country, were extremely pleaſed, and ſomewhat n 
prized, to hear, that a friendſhip was again conci- 57 
liated between them, that ſhe had taken a journey 
to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him during his ſick- 
neſs, that ſhe behaved towards him with great ten- 
derneſs, that ſhe had brought him along with her, 
and that ſhe appeared thenceforth determined to 
live with him on a footing more ſuitable to the con- 
nections between them. Henry, naturally uxorious, 
and not miſtruſting this ſudden reconcilement, put 
himſelf implicitly into her hands, and attended her 
to Edinburgh. She lived in the palace of Holy- 
rood-houſe; but as the ſituation of that place was 
low, and the concourſe of perſons about the court 
was neceſlarily attended with noiſe, which might 
diſturb him in his preſent infirm ſtate of health, 
theſe reaſons were aſſigned for fitting up an apart- 
ment for him in a ſolitary houſe, at ſome diſtance, 
called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him 
marks of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed 
cordially with him; and ſhe lay ſome nights in a 
room below his; but on the ninth of February, 
ſhe told him, that ſhe would paſs that night in the 
palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her ſervants 
was there to be celebrated in her preſence. About 
: two o'clock in the morning the whole town was 
n much alarmed at hearing a great noiſe; and were 
15 ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when it was diſcovered, that 
4 the noiſe came from the King's houſe, which was oth Fe- 
i- blown up by gun- powder; that his dead body was bruaty. 
ed found at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field; 

and that no marks either of fire, contuſion or vio- 
lence appeared upon it*, 


& It was imagined, that Henry had been ſtrangled before the 
houſe was blown up: But this ſuppoſition is contradifted by the 
＋ confeſſion of the criminals ; and there is no neceſlity to admit it 


No 


CHAP. | 
XL. murdered; and the genera] conjecture ſoon pointed 
towards the earl of Bothwel as the author of that 
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No doubt could be entertained but Henry was 


crime! But as his favour with Mary was open and 
viſible, and his power great, no one ventured to de- 
clare openly his ſentiments, and all men remained 
in ſilence and mute aſtoniſhment. Voices, howe- 
ver, were heard in the ſtreets, during the darkneſs 
of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even Mary 
herſelf, to be the murderers of the King; placards 
were ſecretly affixed on the walls to the ſame purpoſe ; 
offers were made, that, upon giving proper ſecurities, 
his guilt ſhould be openly proved: But after one 
proclamation from the court, offering a reward and 
indemnity to any one that would diſcover the au- 
thor of that villainy, greater vigilance was employed 
in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the libels and re- 
ports againſt Bothwel, and the Queen, than in tra- 
cing the cauſes of the King's murder, or detecting 
the regicides *. 

Tux earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from 
the court, in poverty and contempt, was rouzed by 
the report of his ſon's murder, and wrote to the Queen, 
imploring ſpeedy juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins; among 
whom he named the earl of Bothwel, Sir James Bal- 
four, and Gilbert Balfour his brother, David Chal- 
mers, and four others of the Queen's houſhold; all 


of them perſons who had been mentioned in the pla- 


cards affixed on the walls at Edinburgh. Mary took 
his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal ſenſe: 
and allowing only fifteen days for the examination of 
this important affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, re- 
quiring him to appear in court, and prove his charge 


in order to account for the condition of his body. There are 
many inſtances that men's lives have been ſaved who have been 
blown up in ſhips. Had Henry fallen on water he had not pro- 
bably been killed. | 

1 Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136. m Anderſon's Collec- 
tions vol. II. p. 38. vol. IV. p. 167, 168. Spotſwood, p. 200. 
Keith, p. 374. Keith, p 372. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 3. 
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againſt Bothwel®. 
and all the other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, 
enjoyed their full liberty ; Bothwel himſelf was 
continually ſurrounded with armed mend, took his 
place in council”; lived during ſome time in the 
houſe with Mary *; and ſeemed to poſſeſs all his 
wonted confidence and familiarity with her. Even 
the caſtie of Edinburgh, a place of great conle- 
quence, in this critical time, was entruſted to his 
creeture, Sir James Balfour, who had himſelf been 
publicly charged as an accomplice in the King's 
murder*. Lenox, who had come as far as Stirling, 
with a view of appearing at the trial, was informed 
of all theſe circumſtances; and reflecting on the 
{mall train which attended him, he began to enter- 
tain very juſt apprehenſions from the power, inſo- 
lence, and temerity of his enemy, He wrote to 
Mary, deſiring that the day of trial might be pro- 
rogued; and conjured her by all the regard which ſhe 
| bore to her own honour, to employ more leiſure 
and deliberation in determining a queſtion of ſuch 
extreme moments, No regard was paid to his ap- 
plication; The jury was encloſed, of which the earl 
of Caithneſs was chancellor; and tho' Lenox, fore- 
ſeeing this precipitation, had ordered Cuningham, 
one of his retinue, to appear in court, and proteſt in 
his name, againſt the acquital of the criminal, the ju- 
ry, proceeded to a verdict*, The verdict was ſuch 
as it behoved them to give, where neither accuſer 


This nobleman, meanwhile, CHAP. 


XL. 


— 
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nor witneſs appeared; and Bothwel was abſolved hp 


from the King's murder. The jure, however appre- 
henſive that their verdict would give great ſcandal, 
and perhaps expoſe them afterwards to ſome dan- 


© Keith, p. 373. P Ibid. p. 374 375. q Ibid. p. 405. 
r Anderſon, vol. I. p. 38, 40, 50, 52. * Ibid. vol. II. p. 274. 
. N p. 201. Keith p. 375. Anderſon, vol. I. p. 52. 
* Keith, p. 376. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 106 Spotſwood, p. 201. 
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CHAP. ger, entered a proteſt, in which they repreſented 


XL. 


1567. 


the neceſſity of their proceedings. It is remarka- 
ble, that the indictment was laid againſt Bothwel 
for committing the crime on the ninth of February, 
not the tenth, the real day on which Henry was al- 
ſaſinated *. The interpretation generally put upon 
this error, too groſs, it was thought, to have pro- 
ceeded from miſtake, was, that the ſecret council 
by whom Mary was governed, not truſting entire- 
ly to precipitation, violence, and authority, had 
provided this plea, by which they enſured, at all 
adventures, a plauſible pretence for acquitting 
Bothwel. 

Two days after this extraordinary tranſaction, a 
Parliament was held; and tho' the ſentence in favour 
of Bothwel was attended with ſuch circumſtances 
as ſtrongly confirmed, rather than diminiſhed, the 
general opinion of his guilt, he was the perſon cho- 
ſen to carry the royal ſceptre on the firſt meeting of 
that national aſſembly =. In this Parliament, a rigo- 
rous act was made againſt thoſe who ſet up defama- 
tory placards; but no notice was taken of the King's 
murder». The favour which Mary openly bore 
to Bothwel, kept every one in awe; and the effects 
of this terror appeared more plainly in another tranſ- 
action, which enſued immediately upon the diſſo- 
lution of the Parliament. A bond or aſſociation 
was framed; in which the ſubſcribers, after relating 
the acquital of Bothwel by a legal trial, and a far- 
ther offer, which he had made, to prove his inno- 
cence by ſingle combat, oblige themſelves, in caſe 
any perſon ſhould afterwards impute to him the 
King's murder, to ſupport him with their whole pow- 


y Spotſwood, p. 201. Anderſon, vol. I. p. 113. 


= Keith, p. 375. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 93. Spotſwood, p. 201. 


« Keith, p. 78. Crawford, p. 14. d Keith, p. 380. The 
Queen, in order to gain the people, agreed to an act of Parlia- 
ment, which eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion ; a conceſſion 
which ſhe could never before be brought to make. 
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er againſt ſuch calumniators. After this promiſe, H A P. 


which implied no great aſſurance in Bothwel of his 


own innocence, the ſubſcribers mentioned the nece(- > — 


ſity of their Queen's marriage, in order to ſupport 
the government; and they recommended Bothwel 
to her as a huſbande. This paper was ſubſcribed 
by all the conſiderable nobility there preſent. In 
a country, divided by violent faCtions, ſuch a con- 
currence in favour of one nobleman, no wiſe diſ- 
tinguiſhed above the reſt, except by his flagitious 
conduct, could never have been obtained, had not 
every one been certain, at leaſt firmly perſuaded, 
that Mary was fully determined on this meaſure«, 
Nor would ſuch a motive have ſufficed to influence 
men, commonly ſo ſtubborn and intractable, had 
they not been taken by ſurprize, been ignorant of 
each others ſentiments, and overawed by the pre- 
ſent power of the court, and by the apprehenſions of 
farther violence, from perſons ſo little governed by 
any rules of honour and humanity. Even with all 
theſe circumſtances, the ſubſcription to this paper 
may juſtly be regarded as a reproach to the nation. 

Tux ſubſequent meaſures of Bothwel were equal- 
ly precipitate and audacious. Mary having gone to 
Stirling to pay a viſit to her ſon, he aſſembled a bo- 
dy of eight hundred horſe, on pretence of purſuing 
ſome robbers on the borders, and having way-laid her 
on her return, he ſeized her perſcn near Edinburgh, 


c Keith, p. 381, : 

4 Mary herſelf confeſſed, in her inſtruQtions to the ambaſſa- 
dors, which ſhe ſent to France, that Bothwel perſuaded all the 
noblemen, that their application in favour of his marriage was 
agreeable to her. Keith, p. 389. Anderſon, vol. I. p. 94. Mur- 
ray afterwards produced to Queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners a 
paper ſigned by Mary, by which ſhe permitted them to make this 
application to her. This permiſſion was a ſufficient declarationot 
her intentions, and was efteemed equivalent to a command. An- 
derſon, vol. IV. p. 59. They even aſſerted, that the houſe, in 


which they met, was ſurrounded with armed men. Gooda), 
vol. IL p. 141, 
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CHAP and carried her to Dunbar, with an avowed deſign 


XL. 


of forcing her to yield to his purpoſe. Sir James 


L-— Melvil, who was in her retinue, was carried along 


1567. 
April. 


with her; and ſays not, that he ſaw any ſigns of 
reluctance or conftraint: He was even informed, as 
he tells us by Bothwel's officers, that the whole tranſ- 
action was managed in concert with here, A wo- 
man, indeed, of that ſpirit and reſolution, which 
is acknowledged to belong to Mary, does not uſu- 
ally, on theſe occaſions, give ſuch marks of oppo- 
fition to real violence, as can appear anywiſe doubt- 
ful or ambiguous. Some of the nobility, howe- 
ver, in order to put matters to farther trial, ſent 
her a private meſſage; in which they told her, that. 
if in reality ſhe lay under force, they would uſe al! 
their efforts to relieve her. Her anſwer was, that 
ſhe had indeed been carried to Dunbar by violence, 
but ſince her arrival had been ſo well treated there, 
that ſhe willingly remained with Bothwel*. No 
one gave themſelves thenceforth any ſolicitude to 
relieve her from a captivity, which they believed to 
have proceeded entirely from her own approbation 
and connivance. 

Tuts unuſual conduct was firſt aſcribed to Ma- 
ry's ſenſe of the infamy, attending her purpoſed 
marriage; and her deſire of finding fome colour 
to gloſs over the irregularity of her conduct, But 
a pardon given to Bothwel a few days afterwards, 
made the public carry ſomewhat farther their 
conjectures. In this deed, Bothwel received a 
pardon for the violence committed on the Queen's 
perſon; and for all other crimes - A clauſe, by which 
the murder of the king was indirectly pardoned. 
The rape was then conjectured to have been on- 
ly a contrivance of theſe politicians, in order 
to afford a pretence for indirectly pardoning a 


e Melvil, p. 8 © f Spotfwood, p. 202, 
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crime, of which they durſt not openly make any CHAP. 


mention. 


THest events paſſed with ſuch rapidity, that men "7. 


had no leiſure to admire ſufficiently one incident, 
when they were ſurprized with a new one, equally 
rare and uncommon. There ftill, however, re- 
mained one difficulty, which, it was not eaſy to fore- 
ſee, how the Queen and Bothwel, determined as 
they were to execute their ſhameful purpoſe, could 
find expedients to overcome. The man, who had 
procured the ſubſcription of the nobility, recommen- 
ding him as a huſband to the Queen, and who had 
acted this ſeeming violence on her perſon, in order 
to force her conſent, had been married ſix months 
before to another woman; to a woman of merit, 
of a very noble family, ſiſter to the earl of Hunt- 
ley. But perſons blinded with paſſion, and infa- 
tuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off all appearance of 
decency. A ſuit was commenced for a divorce be- 
tween Bothwel and his wife; and this ſuit was open- 
ed at the ſame inſtant in two different, or rather 
oppoſite courts; in the court of the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, which was popiſh, and governed it- 
ſelf by the canon law; and in the new conſiſtori- 
al or commiſlariot court, which was proteſtant, and 
was regulated by the principles of the reformed 
teachers. The plea advanced in each court, was 
ſo calculated as to ſuit the principles which there 
prevailed: In the archbiſhop's court, the pretence 
of conſanguinity was employed, becauſe Bothwel 
was related to his wife in the fourth degree; in the 
commiſſariot court, the accuſation of adultery was 
made uſe of againſt him. The parties too who 
applied for the divorce, were different in the dif- 
ferent courts: Bothwel was the perſon who ſued in 
the former; his wife in the latter, And the ſuit 
in both courts was opened, pleaded, examined, 
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and decided with the utmoſt precipitation, and a ſen- 


tence of divorce was pronounced in four days“. 


* Taz divorce being thus obtained, it was thought 
1567. 


proper that Mary ſhould be conducted to Edin- 
bn:gh, and ſhould there appear before the courts of 


judicature, and ſhould acknowledge herſelf to be 


reſtored to entire freedom. This was underſtood 
to be contrived with a view of obviating all doubts 
with regard to the validity of her marriage. Or- 
ders were then given to publiſh the banns 1n the 
church, between the Queen and the duke of Ork- 
ney ; for that was the title which he now bore ; 

and Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh, was applied 
to for that purpoſe. This clergyman, not content 
with having, for ſome time, refuſed compliance, 
publicly in his ſermons condemned the marriage 
and exhorted all thoſe who had acceſs to the Queen, 
to give her their advice againſt ſo ſcandalous an 
alliance. Being called before the council, to 
anſwer for this liberty, he ſhowed a courage which 
might cover all the nobles wit ſhame, on ac- 
count of their tameneſs and ſervility. He ſaid, 
that, by the rules of the church, the earl of Both: 
wel, being convicted of adultery, conld not be 
permitted to marry; that the divorce between him 
and his former wife, was plainly procured by col- 
juſion, as appeared by the precipitation of that ſen- 
tence, and the ſudden concluſion of his marriage 
with the Queen; and that all the ſuſpicions which 
prevailed, with regard to the King's murder, and 
the Queen's concurrence in the former rape, would 
thence receive undoubted confirmation. He there- 
fore exhorted Bothwel, who was preſent, no longer 
to perſevere in his preſent criminal enterprizes ; 

and turning his diſcourſe to the other counſellors, 
he charged them to employ all their influence 
with the Queen, in order to divert her from a 
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meaſure which would cover her with infamy and diſ-CHAP. 
honour. Not ſatisfied even with this admonition, XL. 
he took the firſt opportunity of intorming the pub- ©, $67. 1 
lic, from the pulpit, ot this whole tranſaction, and 1 
expreſſed to them his fears, that, notwithſtanding 
all remonſtrances, their ſovereign was ſtill obſtinate- 
ly bent on her fatal purpoſe. For himſelf,“ he "1 
ſaid, “ he had already diſcharged his conſcience, 
* and yet again would take heaven and earth to wit- 
« neſs, that he abhorred and deteſted that marri- 
age, as ſcandalous and hateful in the ſight of man- 
“kind: But ſince the Great, as he perceived, either 
„ by their flattery or ſilence, gave countenance to 
« the meaſure, he beſought the Faithful to pray 
« fervently to the Almighty, that a reſolution, 1 
« which was taken contrary to all law, reaſon, and 11 
* good conſcience, might, by the divine bleſſing, 
c“ be turned to the comtort and benefit of the church 
“ and kingdom.“ Theſe ſpeeches offended the 
court extremely ; and Craig was anew” ſummoned 
hefore the council, to anſwer for his temerity in 
thus paſſing the bounds of his commiſſion. But 
he told them, that the bounds of his commiſſion 
were the word of God, good laws, and natural rea- 
ſon; and were the Queen's marriage tried by any 
of theſe three ſtandards, it would appear infamous 
and diſhonourable, and would be fo eſteemed by the 
whole world. The council were ſo over-awed by 
this heroic behaviour in a private clergyman, that 
they diſmiſſed him without farther cenſure or pu- 
niſhment |, 

Bur tho! this tranſaction might have recalled Both- 
wel and the Queen of Scots, from their infatuation, 4 
and might have inſtructed them in the diſpoſitions of 7 
the people, as well as in their own inability to oppoſe 
them; they were ſtill reſolute to ruſh forward to 
their own manifeſt deſtruction. The marriage was, . May 
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CHAP. ſolemnized by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, 
XL. who was afterwards depoſed by the church for this 
1 ſcandalous compliance, Few of the nobility appear- 
507. 
ed at the ceremony; they had moſt of them, either 
15 May. from ſhame or fear, retired to their own houſes. The 
Queen of French ambaſſador, Le Croc, an aged gentleman of 
Scots Mar- 
ries Both. honour and character, could not be prevailed on, tho 
wel. a dependent of the houſe of Guiſe, to countenance 
the marriage by his prefence®, Elizabeth remonſtra- 
ted, by very friendly letters and meſſages, againſt 
the marriage: The court of France made like op- 
poſition ; but Mary, tho' on all other occaſions ſhe 
was extremely obſequious to the advice of her relati- 
ons in that country, was here determined to pay no 
regard to their opinion, 

Tux news of theſe tranſactions, being carried to 
foreign countries, filled all Europe with amazement, 
and threw infamy not only on the principal actors in 
them, but alſo on the whole nation, who ſeemed, by 
their ſubmiſſion and filence, and even by their decla- c 
red approbation, to give their faction to theſe ſcan- } 
dalous practices ®, The Scots, who reſided abroad, 
met with ſuch reproaches, that they durſt no where 
appear in public; and they earneſtly exhorted their 
countrymen at home, to free them from the public odi- 
um, by bringing to condign puniſhment the authors 
of ſuch atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with a 
little more leiſure for reflection, rouſed men at. laſt 50 
trom their lethargy ; and the rumours, which, from y 
the very beginning, had been ſpread againſt Mary as 
if ſhe had concurred in the King's murder, ſeemed 
now, by the ſubſequent tranſactions, to have received 
a ſtrong confirmation and authority. It was every 
where ſaid, that, even tho' no particular and direct 
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proofs had as yet been produced of the Queen's guilt, 8 XL. 
the whole tenor of her late conduct was ſufficient, not 
only to beget ſuſpicion, but to produce entire convic- 1567. 
tion againſt her : That her ſudden reſolution of be- 1 
ing reconciled to her huſband, whom before ſhe had 
long and juſtly hated, her bringing him to court, from 
which ſhe had baniſhed him by neglects and rigours; 
her fitting up ſeparate apartments for him; were all 
of them circumſtances, which, tho trivial in them- 
ſelves, yet, being compared with the following e- 
vents, bore a very unfavourable aſpect for her: That 
the leaſt which, after the King's murder, might 
have been expected in her ſituation, was a more than 
uſual caution in her meaſures, and an extreme 
anxiety to puniſh the real aſſaſſins, in order to free 11 
herſelf from all reproach and ſuſpicion: That no 11 
woman, who had any regard to her character, 5 
would allow a man, publickly accuſed of her huſ- | 
band's murder, ſo much as to approach her preſence, 
far leſs give him a ſhare in her councils, and endow 
him with favour and authority : That an acquital 
merely in the abſence of accuſers was very il] fitted 
to ſatisfy the public; eſpecially if that abſence pro- 
ceeded from a deſigned precipitation of the ſentence, 
and from the terror which her known friendſhip for 
the criminal had infuſed into every one : That the 
very mention of her marriage to ſuch a perſon, in 
ſuch circumſtances, was horrible; and the contrivan- 
ces of extorting a conſent of the nobility, and of 
concerting a rape, were groſs artifices, more proper 
to diſcover her guilt than prove her innocence: That 
where a woman thus ſhews a conſciouſneſs of merit- 
ed reproach, and, inftead of correcting, provides þ 
only thin glofles to cover her exceptionable conduct, | 
ſhe betrays a neglect of fame, which muſt either be 
. the effect or the cauſe of the moſt ſhameful enormi- 
ties: That to eſpouſe a man, who had a few days 10 
6 before been ſo ſcandalouſly divorced from his wife ; ** 
who, to ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a few 11-0 
months before, allaſſinated her huſband, was fo 


contrary 
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CHAP. contrary to the plaineſt rules of behaviour, that no 

XL. pretence of indiſcretion or imprudence could ac- 

A count for ſuch a conduct: That a woman, who, ſo 

1567. ſoon after her huſband's death, tho' not attended 

with any extraordinary circumſtances, contracts a 

marriage which might, in itſelf, be the moſt blame- 

leſs, cannot eſcape ſevere cenſure ; but one who o- 

verlooks, for her pleaſure, ſo many other weighty 

conſiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying 

her appetites, to neglect every regard to honour, and 

to humanity : That Mary was not ignorant of the 

prevailing opinion of the public, with regard to her 

own guilt, and of the inferences which would every 

where be drawn from her conduct; and therefore, 

if ſhe ſtill continued to purſue meaſures which gave 

ſuch juſt offence, ſhe ratified, by her aCtions, as 

much as by the moſt formal confeſſion, all the ſur- 

mizes and imputations of her enemies: That the 

only circumſtance which oppoſed all theſe preſump- 

tions, was, the benignity and goodneſs of her pre- 

ceding behaviour, which ſeemed ro remove her from 

all ſuſpicion of ſuch atrocious inhumanity ; but that 

the characters of men were extremely variable, 

| and the perſons who were guilty of the worſt ac- 
MM tions, were not always naturally of the worſt and 
| moſt criminal diſpoſitions: That a woman, who, 
| in a critical and dangerous moment, had facrificed 
| her honour to a man of abandoned principles, mighi 
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thenceforth be led blindfold by him to the commitl- 0 
ſion of the moſt enormous crimes, and was in rea- 0 
lity no longer at her own diſpoſal: And that tho f 
one ſuppoſition was {till left to alleviate her blame, tl 
viz. that Bothwel, preſuming on her affection to- [5 
wards him, had of himſelf committed the crime. p 


and had never communicated it to her, yet fuch 
a ſudden and paſſionate love to a man whom ſhe 
had long known, could not eaſily be accounted 
for, without ſuppoſing ſome degree of preceding 
guilt; and as it appeared that ſhe was not after- 
ward: 
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wards reſtrained, either by ſhame or prudence, from CHAP. 
incurring the higheſt reproach and danger, it was AL. 
not likely, that a ſenſe of duty or humanity would 


have a more powerful influence over her. * i 
THzest were the ſentiments which prevailed | \ 
throughout Scotland; and as the proteſtant teachers, 1 
who had great authority, had long borne a great ani- 11 


moſity towards Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, it 
by that means, the more widely diffuſed, and made 
the deeper impreſſion on every one. Some attempts 
made by Bothwel, and, as it is pretended, with her 
conſent, to get the young prince into his power, ex- 
cited the moſt ſerious attention ; and the principal 
nobility, even many of thoſe who had formerly been 
conſtrained to ſign the application in favour of Both- * 
wel's marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an aſſo- v1 
ciation for protecting the prince, and puniſhing the 

King murderers ®. The earl of Athole himſelf, a 

known catholic, was the firſt author of this confe- 
deracy ; The earls of Argyle, Morton, Mar, Glen- 

carne, the lords Boyd, Lindeſey, Hume, Semple, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Tullibardine, and ſecretary 
Lidington, entered zealouſly into it. The earl of 
Murray, foreſeeing ſuch turbulent times, and being 
deſirous to keep free of theſe dangerous factions, 

had, ſome time before, deſired and obtained Mary's 
permiſſion to retire into France. 

Lon Hume was firſt in arms; and leading a body Iaſurrecti- 
of eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly invironed the Queen ons in 
of Scots and Bothwel, in the caſtle of Borthwic. They Scotland. 
found means to make their eſcape to Dunbar; while j1 
the confederate lords were aſſembling their troops at 4 
Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to effectuate their 
purpoſe. Had Bothwel been ſo prudent as to keep 1 
within the fortreſs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have 
heen diffipated for want of pay and ſubſiſtance; bur 15th June. 
hearing that the lords were fallen into diſtreſs, he was 


* Keith, p. 394. | 
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C144p. ſo raſh as to take the field, and advance towards them 
XL. The armies met at Carberry Hill, about fix miles from 
Edinburgh; and Mary became ſoon ſenſible, that her 
557. own troops diſapproved of her cauſe, and were averſe 
| to ſpend their blood in the quarrel . After ſome bra- 
vadoes of Bothwel, where he diicovered very little 
courage, ſhe ſaw no reſource but that of holding a 
conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and of putting 
herſelf, upon ſome general promiſes, into the hands of 
the confederates. She was conducted to Edinburgh, 

amidſt the inſults of the populace, who reproached her 
with her crimes, and even held before her eyes, which 

ever way ſhe turned, a banner, on which was painted e 

che murder of her huſband, and the diſtreſs of her in- 1 

{ant ton 4, Mary, overwhelmed with her calamities, b 

nad recourſe to tears and lamentations. Mean while n 

Bothwel, during her conference with Grange, fled un- = 

attended to Dunbar; and fitting out a few ſmall ſhips hi 
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ter ſail for the Orkneys, where he ſubſiſted during 
iome time by pyracy. He was purſued thither by 
Grange, and his ſhip was taken, with ſeveral of his 
tervants, who afterwards diſcovered all the circum- 


itances of the King's murder, and were puniſhed for or 
the crime”. Bothwel himſelf eſcaped in a boat, and ci 
{ound means to get a paſſage to Denmark, where he th, 
was thrown into priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and died mi- th: 
ſerably about ten years afterwards ; An end worthy th; 
of his flagitious conduct and behaviour, tio 
Impriſon- Tur Queen of Scots, now in the hands of an en- cla 
ment of raged faction, met with ſuch treatment as a ſovereign the 
Mary. may naturally expect from ſubjects who have their fu- un 
ture fears to provide againſt, as well as their preſent an 
animoſity to gratify. It is pretended, that ſhe beha- her 
ved with a ſpirit very little ſuitable to her condition, her 

avowed her inviolable attachment to Bothwel , and 
even wrote him a letter, which the lords intercepted, * 


where ſhe declared, that ſhe would endure any extre- 
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mity, nay, reſign her dignity and power, rather than CH AP. 
relinquiſh his affections . The malecontents finding AL. 
the danger to which they were expoſed, in caſe —_ 


ry ſhould finally prevail, thought themſelves obliged 
to proceed with rigour againſt her; and they ſent her 
next day under a guard to the caſtle of Lochlevin, 
ſituated in a lake of that name. The miſtreſs ot 
the houſe was mother to the earl of Murray; and as 
ſhe pretended to have been lawfully married to the 
late King of Scots, ſhe naturally bore an animoſity 
to Mary, and treated her with the utmoſt harſnneſs 
and ſeverity. 

EL1ZABETH, who was exactly informed of all thoſe 
events, ſeemed touched with compaſſion towards the 
unfortunate Queen; and all her fears and jealouſies 
being now laid afleep, by the conſideration of that 
ruin and infamy in which Mary's conduct had invol- 
ved her, ſhe began to reflect on the inſtability of 
human affairs, the precarious ſtate of royal gran- 
deur, the danger of encouraging rebellious ſubjects , 
and ſhe reſolved to employ her authority for allevia- 
ting the calamities of her unhappy ſiſter. She ſent 
Sir Nicholas Throcmorton ambaſlador to Scotland, in 


order to remonſtrate both with Mary and the aflo- 


clated lords: and ſhe gave him inſtructions which, 


tho' mixt with ſome lofty pretenſions, were full of 


that good ſenſe which was fo natural to her, and of 
that generoſity which the preſent intereſting ſitua- 
tion had called forth. She empowered him to de- 
clare in her name to Mary, that the late conduct of 
that princeſs, ſo enormous, and in every reſpect fo 
unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt offence ; 
and tho' ſhe felt the movements of pity towards 
her, ſhe had once determined never to interpoſe in 
her affairs, either by advice or aſſiſtance, but to 


© Melvil, b. 84. The reality of this letter appears ſome what 
diſputable; chiefly becauſe Murray and his aſſociates never mentio- 


ned it in their accuſation of her before Queen's Elizabeth's com- 
miſſioners. 
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H A P.abandon her entirely, as a perſon whoſe condition was 


XL. 


1567. 


totally deſperate, and honour irretrievable: That 
ſhe was well aſſured, that other foreign princes, 
Mary's near relations, had embraced the ſame reſolu- 
tion; but, for her part, the late events had touched 
her heart with more tender ſympathy, and had made 
her adopt meaſures more favourable to the libert 
and intereſts of the unhappy Queen: That ſhe was 
determined not to ſee her oppreſſed by her rebellious 
ſubjects, but would employ all her good offices, and 
even her power, to redeem her from captivity, and 
place her in ſuch a condition as would at once be 
compatible with her dignity, and the ſafety of her 
ſubjects: That ſhe entreated her to lay aſide all 
thoughts of revenge, except againſt the murderers 
of her huſband ; and as ſhe herſelf was his near re- 
lation, ſhe was better entitled than the ſubjects of 
Mary to interpoſe her authority on that head, and ſhe 
therefore beſought that princeſs, if ſhe had any re- 
gard to her own honour and ſafety, not to oppoſe ſo 
juſt and reaſonable a demand: That after thoſe two 
points were provided for, her own liberty, and the 
puniſhment of her huſband's aſſaſſins, the ſafety of 
her infant ſon was next to be conſidered; and there 
ſeemed no expedient more proper for that purpoſe, 
than the ſending him to be educated in England 
And that, beſides the ſecurity which would attend his 
removal from all factions and convulſions, there were 
many other beneficial conſequences, which it was ea- 
ſy to foreſee as the reſult of his education in thai 
country “. 

Tur remonſtrances which Throcmorton was in- 
ſtructed to make to the aſſociated lords, were entirely 
conformable to theſe ſentiments which Elizabeth enter- 
tained in Mary's favour, She empowered him to tel! 
them, that whatever blame ſhe might throw on NMa- 
ry's conduct, any oppoſition to their ſovereign was 
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totally unjuſtifiable, and incompatible with all order CH AP. 
and good government: That it belonged not tothem 
to reform, much leſs to puniſh, the mal -· adminiſtrati- 
on of their prince; and the only arms which ſubjects 
could in any caſe lawfully employ againſt the ſupreme 
authority, were entreaties, counſels, and repreſen- 
tations: That if theſe expedients failed, they were 
next to appeal by their prayers to Heaven; and to 
wait with patience till the Almighty, in whoſe hands 
are the hearts of princes, ſhould be pleaſed to turn 
them to juſtice and to mercy, That ſhe inculcated 4 
not this doctrine becauſe ſhe herſelf was intereſted in 

its obſervance; but becauſe it was univerſally received 

in all well governed ſtates, and was eſſential to the 
preſervation of civil ſociety : That ſhe required them 

to reſtore their Queen to liberty; and promiſed, in | 
that caſe, to concur with them in all proper expe- [ 
dients for regulating the government, for puniſhing | 
the King's murderers, and for guarding the life and 
liberty of the infant prince: And that if the ſervices 
which ſhe had lately conferred on the Scotiſh na- 
tion, in protecting them from foreign uſurpation, 
were duly conſidered by them, they would repoſe 
confidence in her good offices, and would eſteem 
themſelves blame-worthy, in never having as yet 
made any application to her*, 

EL1ZABETH, beſides theſe remonſtrances, ſent, by 
Throcmorton ſome articles of accommodation, which 
he was to propoſe to both parties, as expedients for 
the ſettlement of public affairs; and tho! theſe articles 
included ſome conſiderable reſtraints on the ſove- 
reign power, they were in the main calculated for [ 
Mary's advantage, and were ſufficiently indulgent to 
her r. The aſſociated lords, who were determined to 
8 with greater ſeverity, were apprehenſive of 

lizabeth's partiality; and being ſenſible, that Ma- 
ry would take courage from the protection of that 


1507. 
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CHAP. powerful princeſs*, they thought proper, after ſeve- 


XL. 


ral affected delays, to refuſe the Engliſh ambaſſa- 


cor all acceſs to her perſon. There were four dif- 


1567. 


ferent ſchemes propoſed in Scotland, for the treat- 
ment of the captive Queen: One, that ſhe ſhould 
be reſtored to her authority under very ſtrict li- 
mitations: The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be obliged 
to reſign her crown to the prince, be baniſhed the 


kingdom, and be confined either to France or En- 
gland; with afſurance from the ſovereign in whoſe 


dominions ſhe ſhould reſide, that ſhe ſhould make 
no attempts to the diſturbance of the eſtabliſhed 
government: The third, that ſhe ſhould be public- 
ly tried for her crimes, of which her enemies pre- 
tended to have undoubted proofs, and be condem- 
ned to perpetual impriſonment : The fourth was 
ſtill more ſevere, and required that, after her con- 
demnation, capital puniſhment ſhould be .irflicted 
upon her. Throcmorton ſupported the mildeſt 
propoſal; but tho' he promiſed his miſtreſs's gua- 
rantee for the performance ef articles, threatned 
them with immediate vengeance in caſe of re- 
fuſals, and warned them not to draw on them- 
ſelves, by their violence, the public reproach, 
which now lay upon the Queen; he found, that 
excepting ſecretary Lidington, he had not the 
good fortune to convince any of the leaders. All 
councils ſeemed to tend towards the more ſevere 
expedients; and the preachers, in particular, draw- 
ing, their examples from the rigorous maxjms of 
the Old Teſtament, which can only be yarrant- 
ed by particular revelations, inflamed the minds 
of the people againſt their unhappy ſovereign. 
Turkx were ſeveral pretenders to the regency of 
the young prince, after the intended depoſition of 
Mey: The earl of Lenox claimed that authority as 


2 Keith, p. 427. 2 Thid. p. 420. b Tbid. 
p. 428. © Ibid. p. 422, 425. 
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grandfather to the prince: The duke of Chatelrault, CH Ap. 
who was abſent in France, had pretenſions as next XI. 
heir to the crown: But the greateſt number of the 
aſſociated lords inclined to the earl of Murray, in 
whoſe capacity they had the greateſt truſt, and who 
poſſeſſed the entire confidence of the preachers and 
more zealous reformers. All meaſures being there- 
fore concerted, three inſtruments were ſent to Mary, 
by the hands of Lord Lindeſey and Sir Robert Mel- 
vil; by one of which ſhe was to reſign the crown in 
favour of her ſon, by another to appoint Murray re- 
gent, by the third to name a Council, which ſhould 
adminiſter the government till his arrival in Scotland. 
The Queen of Scots, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, 
lying juſtly under apprehenſions of her life, and be- 
lieving, that no deed, which ſhe executed during 
her captivity, could be valid, was prevailed on, at- 
ter a plentiful effuſion of tears, to ſign theſe three 
inſtruments; and ſhe took not the trouble of inſpect- 
ing any one of them . In conſequence of this for- 
ced reſignation, the young prince was proclaimed 
King, under the name of James the ſixth, He was 
ſoon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl of Mor- 29.h July. 
ton took in his name the coronation-oath ; in which 
a promiſe to extirpate hereſy was not forgot. Some 
republican pretenſions in favour of the people's pow- 
er were countenanced in this ceremony *, and a 
coin was ſoon ſtruck, on which the famous ſaying 
of Trajan was inſcribed, Pro me; / merear, in 
me: For me; if I deſerve it, againſt me. Throc- 
morton had orders from his miſtreſs not to allift at 
the coronation of the King of Scots *. 

Tur council of regency had not long occaſion dc 
exerciſe their authority. The ear! of Nlurray arrived 
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4 Melvil, p. 85. Spotſwood, p. 211. Anderſon, vol. III. 
D. 19. © Keith, D. 439» 440. | \ Thid, 9. 447: 
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C HA. from France, and took poſſeſſion of his high office. 
XL. He paid a viſit to the captive Queen; and ſpoke to 
1565 her in a manner which better ſuited her paſt con- 
57. duct than her preſent condition, This harſh treat- 
ment quite extinguiſhed in her breaſt any remains 
of affection towards him. Murray proceeded af- 
tetwards to break, in a more public manner, all terms 
tem Dec. A decency with her, He ſummoned a Parliament; 
zin and that aſſembly, after voting that ſhe was undoubt- 
edly an accomplice in her huſband's murder, con- 
demned her to impriſonment; ratified her diſmiſſion of 
| the crown, and acknowledged her fon for King, and 
1 Murray for regent!. The regent, who was a man of 
vigour and abilities, employed himſelf ſucceſsfully in 
1 reducing the kingdom. He bribed Sir James Bal- | 
; four to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh: He con- 
ſtrained the garriſon of Dunbar to open their gates: | 
And he demoliſhed that fortreſs. 10 | 
Bur tho' every thing thus bore a favourable 
aſpect to the new government, and all men ſeemed 
to ſubmit to Murray's authority; a violent revo- 
lution, however neceflary, can never be effected 
without great diſcontents; and it was not likely 
that in a country, where the government, in its 
moſt ſettled ſtate, poſſeſſed a very disjointed au- 
thority, a new <ſtabliſhment ſhould meet with nc 
interruption or diſturbance, Few conſiderable mer 
of the nation ſeemed willing to ſupport Mary, fo 
long as Bothwel was preſent; but the removal of that 
obnoxious nobleman had altered the ſentiments of 
many. The duke of Chatelraut, being diſappoint- 
ed of the regency, bore no good will to Murray 
and his counſellors; and the ſame ſentiments 
were embraced by all his numerous retainers: 
Several of the nobility, finding that others had 
taken the lead among the aſſociators, formed a1 


* Melvil. p. 87. Keith, p. 445 · Andefſon, vol. II. p. ; 
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And beſides ſome remains of duty and affection to- 
wards Mary, the malecontent lords, finding every 
thing carried to extremity againſt her, were naturally 
led to embrace her cauſe, and ſhelter themſelves un- 


der her authority. All thoſe, who retained any pro- 


penſity to the catholic religion, were inclined to join 
this party; and even the people in general, tho they 
had formerly either deteſted Mary's crimes, or blamed 
her imprudence, were now moved by her misfor- 
tunes to compaſſionate her preſent ſituation, and la- 
mented, that a perſon, poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable 
accompliſhments, Joined to ſuch high dignity, ſhould 
be treated with ſuch extreme rigour and ſeverity &. 
Animated by all theſe motives, many of the prin- 
cipal nobility, now adherents to the Queen of Scots, 
met at Hamilton, and concerted meaſures for ſup- 
porting the caule of that princels. 

WHILE theſe humours were in fermentation, 
Mary was employed in contrivances for effecting 
her eſcape; and ſhe engaged, by her charms 
and careſſes, a young gentleman, George Douglas, 
brother to the laird of Lochlevin, to aihit her in 
that enterprize. She even went ſo far as to give 
him hopes of eſpouling her, after her marriage with 
Bothwel ſhould be diſſolved on the plea of force; 
and ſhe propoſed this expedient to the regent, wi 
rejected it. Douglas, however, perſevered in his 
endeavours to free her from captivity ; and having 
all opportunities of accets to the houle, lic was at 
laſt ſucceſsful in the undertaking. He conveyed her 
in diſguiſe into a ſmall boat, and hirafeif rowed 
her aſhore. She haftcued to Hamilton; and the 
news of her arrival iu chat place being immedi— 
ately ſpread abroad, many of the nobility locked 
to her with their forces. A bond of affociation 
for her defence was ſigned by the carls of Ar- 


* Buchan, lib. xviii. c. 53. 
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CHAP. gyle, Huntley, Eglington, Crawford, Caſſiles, Rothes, 
XL. Montroſe, Southerland, Errol, nine biſhops, and 
"nine barons, beſides many of the moſt conſidera- 
508, ple gentry. And in a few days an army, to the 
number of ſix thouſand men, was aſſembled under 

her ſtandard. 

ELIZABETH was no ſooner informed of Mary's 
eſcape, than ſhe diſcovered her reſolution of 
perſevering in the ſame generous and friendly 
meaſures, which ſhe had hitherto purſued. If ſhe 
had not employed force againſt the regent, du- 
ring the impriſonment of that princeſs, ſhe had 
been chiefly withheld by the fear of puſhing him 
to greater extremities againſt her *; but ſhe had 
propoſed to the court of France an expedient, which, 
tho' leſs violent, would have been no leſs effectual 
for her ſervice: She deſired that France and Eng- 
land ſhould by concert cut off all commerce with 
the Scots, till they ſhould do juſtice to their injured 
ſovereignn, She now diſpatched Leighton into Scot- 
land to offer both her good offices, and the aſſiſ- 
tance of her force to Mary, but as ſhe was appre- 
henſive of the entrance of French troops into the 
kingdom, ſhe deſired that the controverſy between 
the Queen of Scots, and her ſubjects might by 
that princeſs be referred entirely to her arbitration, 
and that no foreign ſuccours ſhould be introduced 
into Scotland. 

Bur Elizabeth had not leizure to exert fully her 
efforts in favour of Mary. The regent made haſte 
to aſſemble forces; and notwithſtanding that his army 
was inferior in number to that of the Queen of Scots, 

1:thMay, he took the held againſt her. A battle was fought at 
Langſide near Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive 
in favour of the aflociated lords; and tho' the regent, 


1 Keith, p. 475 in Ibid. p. 463. Cabbala, p. 141. 
n Keith, p. 462. © Ibid, p. 473. in the notes. An- 
derſon, vol. IV. p. 26. 
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after his victory, ſtopt the bloodſhed, yet was the CH AP. 


action followed by a total diſperſion of the queen's XI. 
party, That unhappy princeſs fled ſouthwards 8 
from the field of battle with great precipitation, 85 
and came, with a few attendants, to the borders Mary flies 
of England. She here deliberated concerning her into Eng- 
next meaſures, which would probably prove fo land. 
important to her future happineſs or miſery, She 
found it impoſſible to remain in her own kingdom : 
She had an averſion, in her preſent wretched condi- 
tion, to return into France, where ſhe had for- 
merly appeared with ſo much ſplendor; and was 
not, beſides, provided of a veflel, which could 
ſafely convey her thither: The late generous be- 
haviour of Elizabeth made her hope for defence, 
and even aſſiſtance, from that quarter?; and as 
the preſent fears of her domeſtic enemies were 
the moſt urgent, ſhe overlooked all other conſi- 
derations, and embraced the reſolution of taking 
ſhelter in England. She embarked on board a 
fiſhing-boat in Galloway, and landed the fame 16th May. 
day at Wirkington in Cumberland, about thir- 
ty miles diſtant from Carliſle; whence ſhe imme— 
diately diſpatched a meſſenger to London; no- 
tifying her arrival, deſiring liberty to viſit Eliza- 
beth, and craving her protection, in conſequence 
of former profeſſions of friendſhip, made her by 
that princeſs, | 

ELIZABETH now found herſelf in a fituation, when 
it was become neceſſary to take ſome decilive reſolu- 
tion with regard to her treatment of the Queen of 
Scots; and as ſhe had hitherto, contrary to the opin1- 
on of Cecil, attended more to the motives of genero- 
lity than of policy?, ſhe was engaged by that prudent 
miniſter to weigh anew all the conſiderations, which 
occurred in this critical conjuncture. He repreſented, 
that the party, which had dethroned Mary, and had at 


Þ Jebb's Collection, vol. I p. 420. 4 Cabala, p. 140. 
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CHAP, preſent aſſumed the government of Scotland, were 


. 
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always the partizans of the Engliſh alliance, and 
were engaged, by all the motives of religion 
and of intereſt, to perſevere in their connexi— 
ons with Elizabeth: That tho' Murray and his 
friends might complain of ſome unkind uſage 
during their baniſhment in England, they would 
ealily forget theſe grounds of quarrel, when they 
conſidered, that Elizabeth was the only ally, on 
whom they could ſafely rely, and that their 
own Queen, by her attachment to the catholic 
faith, and by her other connexions, excluded them 
entirely from the friendſhipof France, and even from 
that of Spain: That Mary, on the other hand, even 
before her violent breach with her proteſtant ſubjects, 
was in ſecret entirely governed by the counſels of the 
houſe of Guiſe; much more, would ſhe implicitly 
comply with their views, when by her own miſcon- 
duct the power of that family and of the zealous 
catholics was become her ſole reſource and ſecurity : 
That her pretenfions to the Engliſh crown would 
1ender her a very dangerous inſtrument in their 
hands; and, were ſhe once able to ſuppreſs the pro- 
reſtants in her own kingdom, ſhe would unite the 
Scots and Englith catholics, with thoſe of all foreign 
ſtates, in one confederacy againſt the religion and 
government of England; That it behoved Eliza- 
beth therefore to proceed with caution in the de- 
ſign of reſtoring her rival to the throne; and to 
take care, both that that enterprize, if underta- 
ken, ſhould be effected by Engliſh forces alone, 
and that full ſecurities ſhould beforehand be pro- 
vided for the reformers and the reformation in Scot- 
land: That above all, it was requiſite to guard care- 
fully the perſon of that princeſs, left, finding this 
unexpected reſerve in the Engliſh friendſhip, ſhe 
ſhould ſuddenly take the reſolution of flying into 
France, and ſhould attempt by foreign force to recover 
3 | Ff... 205 ON 
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poſſeſſion of her authority: That her deſperate for- CH AP. 


tunes and broken reputation fitted her for any at- 
tempt; and her reſentment, when ſhe ſhould find 
herſelf thus deſerted by the Queen, would concur 
with her ambition and Nor bigotry, and render her 
an unrelenting, as well as powerful, enemy to the 
Engliſh goverument: That if ſhe was once abroad, 
in the hands of enterprizing catholics, the attack of 
England would appear to her as ealy as that of Scot- 
land; and the only method, ſne muſt imagine, of 
recovering her native kingdom, would be to ac- 
quire that crown, to which ſhe would eſteem her- 
ſelf cqually intitled: That a neutrality in ſuch inte- 
reſting ſituatione, tho' it might be pretended, could 
never, without the moſt extreme danger, be upheld 
by the Queen; and the detention of Mary was e- 
qually requiſite, whether the power of England 
were to be employed in her favour, or againſt her: 
That nothing indeed was more becoming a great 
prince than generoſity; yet the ſuggeſtions of this 
noble principle could never, without the utmoſt 1m- 
prudence, be conſulted in ſuch delicate circumſtan- 
ces as thoſe in which the Queen was at preſent 
placed; where her own ſafety and the intereſts of 
her people were intimately concerned in every re- 
ſolution which ſhe embraced: That tho' the example 
of ſucceſsful rebellion, eſpecially in a neighbouring 
country, could be no wiſe agreeable to any ſove- 
reign, yet Mary's imprudence had been ſo great, 
perhaps her crimes ſo enormous, that the inſur— 
rection of ſubjects, after ſuch provocation, could 
no longer be regarded as a precedent againſt other 
princes: That it was firſt neceſſary for Elizabeth 
to aſcertain, in a regular and ſatisfactory manner, 
the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence to determine 
the degree of protection which ſhe ought to af- 
ford her, againſt her diſcontented ſubjeQts: That 
as no glory could ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed 
innocence, it was equally infamous to patronize "y 
an 
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© H a p. and murder on the throne; and the contagion of 
NL. fuch diſhonour, would extend itſelf to all who coun- 
=  tenanced or ſupported it: And that if the crimes 
1593. of the Scottiſh princeſs ſhould, on enquiry, appear 
as great and certain as was affirmed and believed, 

every meaſure againſt her, which policy ſhould dic- 

tate, would thence be juſtifed; or if ſhe ſhould be 

found innocent, every enterprize, which friendſhip 

ſhould inſpire, would be acknowledged laudable 

and glorious. 

AGREEABLE to theſe views, Elizabeth reſolved 
to proceed in a ſeemingly friendly, but really cau- 
tious manner with the Queen of Scots; and ſhe 
immediately ſent orders to Lady Scrope, ſiſter to 
the duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, to attend on that princeſs. Soon after 
ſhe diſpatched to her the lord Scrope himſelf, war- 

den of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice 
| '  chamberlain. They found Mary already lodged in 
the caſtle of Carliſle; and after expreſſing the 

| Queen's ſympathy with her in her late misfor- 
| tunes, they told her, that her requeſt of being allow- 
| ed to viſit their ſovereign, and of being admitted 
to her preſence, could not at preſent be complied 
| with: Till ſhe had cleared herſelf of her huſband's 
murder, of which ſhe was fo ſtrongly accuſed. Eli- 

zabeth could not without diſhonour ſhow her any 

countenanee, or appear indifferent to the aſſaſſinati- 

Aa on of ſo near a kinſman*®, So unexpected a check 
threw Mary into tears; and the neceſſity of her ſitu- 
| ation extorted from her a declaration, that ſhe would 
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willingly juſtify herſelf to her ſiſter from all impu- 
| tations, and would ſubmit her cauſe to the arbitra- 
tion of ſo good a friends. Two days after, ſhe 
ſent lord Herreis to London with a letter to the 
ſame purpole. 
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ly diſpatched Midlemore to the regent of Scotland; 
requiring him both to deſiſt from the farther pro- 
ſecution of his Queen's party, and to ſend ſome 
perſons to London to juſtify his conduct with regard 
to her. Murray might juſtly be ſtartled at receiv- 
ing a meſſage, which muſt have appeared ſome- 
what imperious; but as his domeſtic enemies were 
numerous and powerful, and England was the ſole 
ally, which he could expect among foreign nations, 
he was reſolved rather to digeſt the affront than pro- 
voke Elizabeth by a refuſal. He alſo conſidered, 
that tho' that Queen had hitherto appeared partial to 
Mary, her intereft evidently engaged her to ſupport 
the King's cauſe in Scotland: and it was not to be 
doubted but that penetrating princeſs would in the 
end diſcover this advantage, and would at leaſt af- 
ford him a patient and equitable hearing. He there- 
fore replied, that he would himſelf take a journey 
into England, attended with other commiſſioners, 
and would willingly ſubmit the determination of 
his cauſe to Elizabeth“. 

Lord Herreis now perceived, that his miſtreſs 
had advanced too far in her conceſſions: He en- 
deavoured to maintain, that Mary could not, 
without diminution of her royal dignity, ſubmit 
to a conteſt with her rebellious ſubjects before 
a foreign prince; and he required either pre- 
ſent aid from England, or liberty for his Queen 
to paſs over into France. Being preſſed, howe- 
ver, with the former agreement hefore the Eng- 
liſh council, he again renewed his conſent; but mn 
a few days he began anew to recoil, and it was with 
ſome difficulty that he was brought to acquieſce in 


t Anderſon, vol. IV. p. 13---16. 
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without an acknowledgement of guilt, was the point 
expected and deſired by Elizabeth: She immediate- 1568. 
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the firſt determination®. Theſe fluctuations, which 


L—— were inceſſantly renewed, ſhowed his viſible reluc- 


1568 


* tance to the meaſures purſued by the court of Eng- 


land. 

Tar Queen of Scots diſcovered no leſs averſion 
to the trial propoſed ; and it required all the artifice 
and prudence of Elizabeth to make her perſevere in 
the agreement to which ſhe had at firſt conſented. 
This latter princeſs ſtill ſaid to her, that ſhe deſired 
not, without Mary's conſent and approbation, to en- 
ter into this queſtion, and pretended only as a friend 
to hear her juſtification :; That ſhe was confident 
there would be found no difficulty in refuting all the 
calumnies of her enemies; and even if her apology 
ſhould fall ſhort of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to ſupport her cauſe, and procure her 
ſome reaſonable terms of accommodation: And that 
it was never meant, that ſhe ſhould be cited to a 
trial on the accuſation of her rebellious ſubjects, but 
on the contrary, that they ſhould be ſummoned to 
appear and juſtify themſelves for their conduct to- 
wards her x. Allured by theſe plauſible profeſſions, 
the Queen of Scots agreed to juſtify herſelf by her 
own commiſſioners before commiſſioners which ſhould 
be appointed by Elizabeth. 

DvRiNG theſe tranſactions, the lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knolles, who reſided with Mary at Carliſle, 
had leiſure to ſtudy her character, and to make re- 
port of it to Elizabeth. Unbroken by her misfortunes, 
reſolute in her purpoſe, active in her enterprizes, ſhe 
aſpired to nothing but victory. and was determined to 
endure any extremity, to undergo any difficulty, and 
to try every fort1ne, rather than abandon her cauſe, 
or yield che ſuperiority to her enemies. Eloquent, in- 
ſinuating, affable; ſhe had already convinced all thoſe 
who approached her, of the innocence of her paſt con- 
duct; and as ſhe declared her fixed purpoſe to require 
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aid of her friends all over Europe, and even to haveC HA p. 
recourſe to infidels and Barbarians, rather than fail XL. 
of vengeance againſt her perſecutors, it was eaſy to "0: 
foreſee the danger to which her charms, her ſpirit, ? 
her addreſs, if allowed to operate with their full force, 
would expoſe themy. The court of England, 
therefore, who under pretence of guarding her, had 
already, in effect, detained her cloſe priſoner, were 
determined to watch her with ſtill greater vigilance. 
As Carliſle, by its ſituation on the borders, afford- 
ed her great opportunities for contriving her eſcape, 
they removed her to Bolton, a ſeat of lord Scrope's 
in Yorkſhire : And the iſſue of the controverſy be- 
tween her and the Scots nation was regarded as a 
ſubject more momentous to Elizabeth's ſecurity and 
intereſts, than it had ever hitherto been apprehended. 
THz perſons, appointed by the Engliſh court for 
the examination of this great cauſe, were the duke 
of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler; and York was named as the place of confe- 
rence, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the lords Herreis, 
Levingſtone and Boyde, with five perſons more, ap- 4 
peared as commiſſioners from the Queen of Scots. * 
The earl of Murray, regent, the earl of Morton, Confe- 
the biſhop of Orkney, lord Lindeſey, and the ab- nes _ 
bot of Dunfermling were appointed commiſſion— WA 
ers, from the King and kingdom of Scotland. Se- ton court. 
cretary Ledington, George Buchanan, the famous 
poet and hiſtorian, with ſome others, were named 
as their aſiſtants, 5 
Ir was a great circumſtance of Elizabeth's glory, 
that ſhe was thus choſen umpire between the factions 
of a neighbouring kingdom, which had, during ma- 
ny centuries, entertained the moſt violentjealouly and 
animoſity againſt England; and her felicity was c- 
qually rare, in having the fortune and fame of to dan- 
gerous a rival, who had long given her the greateſt 
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Y Anderſon, vol. IV. p. 54, 71, 72, 74, 78, 92. 
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CHAP, inquietude, now entirely at her diſpoſal. Some eir- 


XL. 


1568. 


cumſtances of her late conduct had diſcovered a 


byaſs towards the ſide of Mary: Her prevailing inter- 
eſts led her to favour the enemies of that princeſs: 
The profeſſions of impartiality, which ſne had made, 
were open and frequent; and ſhe had ſo far ſucceed- 
ed, that each ſide accuſed her commiſſioners of par- 


tiality towards their adverſaries . She herſelf appears, 


by the inſtructions given them, to have fixed no plan 
ſor the deciſion; but ſne knew, that the advantages, 
which ſhe ſhould reap, muſt be great, whatever iſſue 
the cauſe ſhould take. If Mary's crimes could be aſ- 
certained by undoubted proof, ſhe could for ever 
blaſt the reputation of that princeſs, and might juſti- 
fiably detain her for ever a cloſe priſoner in England: 
if the evidence fell ſhort of conviction, it was pro- 
poſed to reſtore her to her throne, but with ſuch 
ſtrict limitations, as would leave Elizabeth perpetual 
arbiter of all differences between the parties in Scot- 
land, and render her in effect abſolute miſtreſs of that 
Kingdom =, 

Mary's commiſſioners, before they gave in their 
complaints againſt her enemies in Scotland, entered a 
proteſt, that their appearance 1n the cauſe ſhould no 
wiſe affect the independance of her crown, or be con- 
ſtrued as a mark of ſubordination to England: The 
Engliſh commiſſioners received this proteſt, but with 
a reſerve to the claim of England. The complaint of 
that princeſs was next read, and contained a detail of 
all the injuries, which ſhe had ſuffered, ſince her mar- 
riage with Bothwel : That her ſubjects had taken 
arms againſt her, on pretence of freeing her from cap- 
tivity ; that when ſhe put herſelf into their hands, 
they had committed her to cloſe cuſtody in Lochlevin; 
had crowned her ſon, an infant, in her place, had 
again taken arms againſt her after her delivery from 


* Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 40. 


* Ibid. 14, 15, 
Sc. Goodall, vol. II. p. 110. 
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priſon; had rejected all her propoſals for accommoda- CH A P. 
tion; had given battle to her troops; and had obliged XI. 
her, for the ſafety of her perſon, to takeſhelter in 8 


gland b. The earl of Murray, in anſwer to this com- 
plaint, gave a ſummary and imperfect account of the 
late tranſactions: That the earl of Bothwel, the 
known murderer of the late King, had, a little time 
after the commiſſion of that crime, ſeized the perſon 
of the Queen and led her to Dunbar; that he ac- 
quired ſuch influence over her as to gain her conſent 
to marry him, and he had accordingly procured a 
divorce from his former wife, and had pretended to 
celebrate his marriage with the Queen, that the ſcan- 
dal of this tranſaction, the diſhonour which it brought 
on the whole nation, the danger to which the infant 
prince was expoſed from the attempts of that auda- 
cious man, had obliged the nobility to take arms, 
and oppoſe his criminal deſigns and enterprizes ; that 
after the Queen, in order to ſave him, had thrown 
herſelf into their hands, ſhe ſtill diſcovered ſuch a vio- 
lent attachment to him, that they found it neceſſa- 
ry, for their own and the public ſafety, to confine her 
perſon, during a ſeaſon, till Bothwel and the other 
murderers of her huſband could be tried and puniſh- 
ed for their crimes ; and that during this confinement, 
ſhe had voluntarily, without compulſion or violence, 


merely from diſguſt at the inquietude and vexations 


attending power, reſigned her crown to her only ſon, 


and had appointed the earl of Murray regent during 


the minority. The Queen's anſwer to this apology 


was obvious: That ſhe did not know and never 


could ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had been acquit- 
ted by a jury, and recommended to her by all 
the nobility for her huſband, was the murderer of 
the King ; that ſhe ever was, and ſtill continues de- 


« Anderſon, vol, IV. part 2. p. 52. Goodall, vol. II. p. 128. 


Haynes, p. 478. © Anderſon, vol. IV. part. 2. p:. 64 & 
leq. Goodall, vol. II. p. 144. g 
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CHAP. ſirous, that, if he be guilty, he may be brought to 


XL. 


condign puniſhment; that her reſignation of the 


1068. crown was extorted from her by the well-grounded 


fears of her life, and even by the direct menaces of 
violence; and that Throcmorton, the Engliſh amba(- 


ſador, as well as others of her friends, had adviſed. 


her to ſign that paper as the only means of ſaving her- 
ſelf from the laſt extremity, and had aſſured her that, 
a conſent, given under theſe circumſtances, could ne- 
ver have any force or validity ©, 

So far the Queen of Scots ſeemed plainly to have 
the advantage in the conteſt, and the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners might have been ſurprized, that Murray 
had made ſo weak a defence, and had ſuppreſſed 
all the material imputations againſt that princeſs, on 
which his party had ever fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, had 
not ſome private conferences previouſly informed 
them of the ſecret. Mary's commiſſioners had boaſt- 
ed, that Elizabeth, from regard to her kjnſwoman, 
and from her deſire of maintaining the rights of ſo- 
vereigns, was determined, however criminal the con- 
duct of that princeſs might appear, to reſtore her 
her to the throne e; and Murray, reflecting 
on ſome paſt meaſures of the e Engliſh court, be- 
gan to apprehend that there were but too juſt grounds 
for their expectations. He believed, that Mary if 
hie would agree to conceal the moſt violent part, of 
the accuſation againſt her, would ſubmit to any rea- 
ſonable terms of accommodation ; but if-he once 
proceeded fo far as to charge her with the whole of her 
guilt, no compoſition could afterwards take place; 
and ſhould ſhe ever be reſtored, either by the power 
of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtance of her other friends, he 
and his party muſt be expoſed to her moſt ſevere and 
implacable vengeance ſ. He reſolved therefore not to 
venture raſhly on a me -aſure, which it would be im- 

4 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p 60. & ſeq. Goodall, vel. TI. 


p. 162. e Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 45. Goodall, vol. 
II. P. 127. * Anderſon, vol. IV, part 2. p. 47, 48. Good- 


all, vol. IT. p. 159. 
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poſſible for him ever to recal; and he paid privately C HA P. 


a viſit to Norfolk and the other Engliſh commiſſio- 
ners, confeſſed his ſcruples, laid before them the evi- 

dences of the Queen's guilt, and deſired to have ſome 
ſecurity for Elizabeth's protection, in caſe theſe evi- 
dences ſhould, upon examination, appear entirely 


ſatisfactory. Norfolk was not ſecretly diſpleaſed with 


theſe Scruples of the regent®, He had ever been a 
partizan of the Queen of Scots: Secretary Leding- 
ton, who began alſo to incline to that party, and was 
a man of ſingular addreſs and capacity, had engag- 
ed him to embrace farther Views in her favour, and 
even to think of eſpouſing her: And tho' that duke 
confeſſed *, that the proofs againſt Mary ſeemed to 
him unqueſtionable, he encouraged Murray in his 
preſent reſolution not to produce them publickly 
in the conferences before the Engliſh commiſſio- 
ners.“ 

Non FOLK, however, was obliged to tranſmit to court 
the queries propoſed by the regent. Theſe queries con- 
ſiſted of four particulars: Whether the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners had authority from their ſovereign to pro- 
nounce any ſentence againſt Mary, in caſe her guilt 
ſhould be fully proved before them? Whether they 
would promiſe to exerciſe that authority, and pro- 
ceed to an actual ſentence? Whether the Queen of 
Scots, if ſhe was found guilty, ſhould be delivered 
jato the hands of the regent, or, at leaſt, ſo ſecured 
in England, that ſhe never ſhould be able to diſturb 
the tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whether Eliza- 
beth would alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to acknow- 
ledge the young King, and protect the regent in his 
authority 7 
_ Et1ZaBETH, when theſe queries, with the other 
tranſactions, were laid before her, began to think that 


e Crawford, p. 92. Melvil, p. 77 95. Haynes, p. 574. 
„ Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. i Ibid. p. 57, 77. 
State Trials, vol. I. p. 76. & Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. 
p. 55. Goodall, vol. II. p. 130. 
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C H AP.they pointed towards a concluſion more deciſive and 
XL. more advantageous than ſhe had hitherto expect- 
ed. She determined, therefore, to bring the mat- 
1505. ter into full light: and under pretext that the diſ- 
tance ſrom her Perſon retarded the proceedings of 
her commiſſioners fhe ordered them to come to Lon- 
don, and there continue the conferences. On their 
appearance, ſhe immediately joined in commiſſion 
with them, ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her 
council; Sir Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, the earis 
of Arundel and Leiceſter, lord Clinton, admiral, 
and Sir William Cecil, ſecretary!. The Queen of 
Scots, who knew nothing of theſe ſecret motives, 
and who expected, that fear or decency would till 
reſtrain Murray from proceeding to any violent ac- 
cuſation againſt her, expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction 
in this adjournment, and declared, that the affair, 
being under the immediate inſpection of Elizabeth, 
was now in the hands where ſhe moſt deſired it *. 
The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton-Court; and Mary's commiſſioners, as be- 

fore, made no ſcruple to be preſent at them. 

Tux Queen, meanwhile, gave a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to all Murray's demands; and having declared, that 
tho' ſhe wiſhed and hoped, from the preſent enquiry, 
to be entirely convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if 
tie event ſhould prove contrary, and if that princeſs 
ſhould appear guilty of her huſband's murder, ſhe 
ſhould, for her part, deem her ever after unworthy of 
a throne”. The regent, encouraged by this declara- 
tion, opened more fully his charge againſt the Queen 
of Scots; and after expreſſing his reluctance to pro- 
ceed to that extremity, and proteſting, that nothing 
but the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, which muſt not be 
abandoned for any delicacy, could have engaged him 
in ſuch a meaſure, he proceeded to accuſe her in plain 


! Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2, p. 99. ® Ibid. p. 95. Goodall, 
vol, II. p. 177, 179. n Goodall, vol. II. p. 3 
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terms of participation and conſent in the aſſaſſination 


of the King *. The earl of Lenox too appeared be- O 515 P. 


fore the Engliſh commiſſioners; and imploring venge- 


ance for the murder of his ſon, accuſed Mary as an 568. 


accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity “. 

Wu this charge was ſo unexpectedly given in, 
and copies of it tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, 
lord Herreis, and the reſt of Mary's commiſſioners, 
they abſolutely refuſed to return any anſwer, and they 
grounded their ſilence on very extraordinary icaſons: 
They had orders, they ſaid, from their miſtreſs, if 
any thing was advanced that might touch her honour, 
not to make any defence, as ſhe was a ſovereign prin- 
ceſs, and could not be ſubject to any tribunal; and 
they required, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be admit- 
ted to Elizabeth's preſence, to whom, and to whom 
alone, ſhe was determined to juſtify her innocence s. 
They forgot, that the conferences were at firſt begun, 
and were ſtill continued, with no other view than to 
clear her from the accuſations of her enemies; that 
Elizabeth had ever pretended to enter intothem on- 
ly as her friend, by her own conſent and. approba- 
tion, not as aſſuming any ſuperior juriſdiction over 
her ; that that princeſs had from the beginning refu- 
ſed to admit her to her preſence, till ſhe ſhould-clear 
herſelf of the crimes imputed to her; that ſhe had 
therefore diſcovered no new ſigns of partiality by her 
perſeverance in that reſolution; and that tho” ſhe had 
granted an audience to the earl of Murray and bis 
collegues, ſhe had previouſly conferred the fame ho- 
nour on Mary's commiſſtoners*, and her conduct was 
fo far entirely equal to both parties 


5 5 vol. IV. part 2. p. 115, & ſeq, Goodall, vol. II. 
P- 2 0 g 

P Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 122. Goodall, vol. II. p. 206. 

1 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 125, & ſeq. Goodal, vol. II. 
184, 211, 217. 

= Leſley's Negociations in Anderſon, vol. III. p. 25. Haynes, 
p. 487. 

* Mary's complaints of the Queen's partiality in admitting 
Murray to a conference was a mere pretext in order to break oft 
the conference, She indeed employs that reaſon in her commilli- 
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CITAT, As the Queen of Scots refuſed to give in any an- 

e Murray's charge, the neceſſary conſequence 

mad to be, that there could be no farther proceed- 

ings in the trial. But tho' this ſilence might be in- 

terpreted as a preſumption againſt her, it did not 

fully anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh miniſters, 

who were the enemies of that princeſs. They til! 

deſired to have in their hands the proofs of her guilt, 

and in order to draw them with decency from the re- 

gent, a judicious artifice was employed by Elizabeth. 

Murray was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners, 

and reproved . by them, in the Queen's name, for 

the atrocious imputations which he had the temeri- 

ty to throw upon his ſovereign : But tho' the earl of 

Murray they added, and the other commiſſioners had 

ſo far forgot the duty of allegiance to their prince, 

the Queen never would overlook what ſhe owed 

to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinſwoman ; 

and ſhe therefore deſired to know what they could 

ſay in their own juſtificationt. Murray, thus urged, 

made no difficulty of producing the proofs of his 

charge againſt the Queen of Scots; and among the 

reſt, ſome love-letters and ſonnets of her's to Both- 

wel, wrote all in her own hand, and two other pa- 

pers, one wrote in her own hand, another ſigned by 

her, and wrote by the earl of Huntley; each of 

which contained a promiſe of marriage with Both- 

wel, made before the trial and acquital of that no- 
bleman. | 

ALL theſe important papers had been kept by Both- 

wel in a ſilver box or caſket, which had been given 

him by Mary, and which had belonged to her firſt 

huſband Francis; and tho' the princeſs had enjoined 


on for that purpoſe (ſee Goodal, vol. II. p. 184) but in her pri- 
vate letter, they are directed to make uſe of that commiſſion to 
prevent her honour from being attacked. Goodall, vol. II. p. 183. 
It was the accuſation therefore ſhe was only afraid of. 

_ © Anderſon, vol. IV. part. 2. p. 147. Goodall, vol. II. p. 233. 
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him to burn the letters as ſoon as he had read them, he C 11 A P. 
had thought proper to preſerve them carcfully, as XI. 
pledges of her fidelity, and had committed them OY 
to the cuſtody of Sir James Balfour, deputy-go- "OO 
vernor of the caſtle of Edinburgh. When that for- 
treſs was beſieged by the aſſociated lords, Bothwel 
ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket from the hands 
of the deputy-governor. Balfour delivered it to 
the meſſenger; but as he had at that time received 
ſome diſguſt from Bothwel, and was ſecretly nego- 
ciating an agreement with the ruling party, he took 
care, by conveying private intelligence to the earl 
of Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by 
him. They contained inconteſtible proofs of Ma- 
ry's criminal correſpondence with Bothwel, of her 
conſent to the King's murder, and of her concur- 
rence in that rape which Bothwel pretended to com- 
mit upon her*, Murray fortified this evidence by 
ſome teſtimonies of correſpondent fa&ts*; and he 
added, ſometime after, the dying confeſſion of one 
Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, a ſer- 
vant of Bothwel's, who had been executed for the 
King's murder and who directly charged the Queen 
with her being acceſlary to that criminal enter- 
prize”. 

Mary's commiſſioners had uſed every cxpedient 
to ward this blow, which they ſaw coming upon 
them, and againſt which, it appears, they were not 
provided of any proper defence. As ſoon as Murray 
opened his charge, they endeavoured to turn the con- 
| ferences from an enquiry into a negociation; and tho” 
informed by the Engliſh commiſſioners, that nothing 
could be more diſhonourable for their miſtreſs, than 
to enter into a tieaty with ſuch undutiſul ſubjects, 
before ſhe had juſtified herſelf from thoſe enormous 


2 Anderſon, vol II. p. 115. Goodall vol II p. 1. 
* Anderſon, vol. II. part 2 p. 165, &c. Goodall, vol. II. p. 243. 
* Y Anderſon, vol. II. p. 192. Goodall, vol. II. p. 76 
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C H 4a p. imputations which had been thrown upon her, they 
XL. ſtill inſiſted, that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms of ac- 
A commodation between Mary and her enemies in Scot- 


1568 


land * They maintained, that till their miſtreſs 
had given in her anſwer to Murray's charge, his 
proofs could neither be called for nor produced“; 
and finding, that the Engliſh commiſſioners were ſtil! 
determined to proceed in the Method which had been 
projected, they finally broke off the conferences, and 
never would make any reply. Theſe papers have 
all of them been ſince publiſhed. The objections 
made to their authenticity, are in general of ſmall 
force: But were they ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot 
now be hearkened to; ſince Mary, at the time when 
the truth could have been fully cleared, did, in effect, 
ratify the evidence againſt her, by recoiling from the 
enquiry at the very critical moment, and refuſing to 
give any anſwer to the accuſation of her enemies s. 


2 Anderſon, vol. II. part 2. p. 135, 139. Goodall, vol. II. 


224. 
"Y a vol. IV. part. 2. p. 139, 145. Goodall, vol. II. 

228. 

d We ſhall not enter into a long diſcuſſion of the authenticity 
of theſe letters: We ſhall only remark in general, that the chief 
objeQions againſt them are, that they are fuppoſed to have paf- 
ſed through the earl of Morton's hands, the leaſt ſcrupulous of 
all Mary's enemies; and that they are, to the laſt degree, inde- 
cent, and even ſomewhat inelegant, ſuch as it is not likely ſhe 
would write. But to theſe preſumptions we may oppoſe the fol- 
lowing conſiderations. (1.) Though it be not difficult to coun- 
terfeit a ſubicription, it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, 
to counterfeit ſeveral pages, ſo as to reſemble exactly the hand 
writing of any perſop. Theſe letters were examined and com- 
pared with Mary's hand writing, by the Engliſh privy council, 
and by a great many of the nobility, among whom were ſevera! 
partizans of that princeſs. They might have been examined by 
the Biſhop of Roſs, Herreis, and Mary's commiſſioners. The 
regent muſt haye expected. that they would be very critically ex- 
amined by them and had they not been able to land that teſt, 
he was only preparing a ſcene of confuſton to himſelf, Biſhop 
Leſly expre's)y declines the comparing the hands, which he 
calls nc le proof. Goodall, vol. II. p. 389. (2.) The letters 
are very !ong, much longer than they needed to have been, in 
order to ſerve the purpoſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſtance, 
which increaſed the difficulty, and expoſed any forgery the 
more to the 1.ſk of a detection. (3.) They are not ſo groſs and 
palpable, as forgeries commonly are; for they left ſtill a pretext 
for Macy's friends to affert, that their meaning was ſtrained to make 
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But Elizabeth, though ſhe had ſeen enough for CH AP. 


her own ſatisfaction, was determined, that the moſt 


them appear criminal; ſee Goodall, vol. II. p. 361. (4) There is 
a long contract of marriage, ſaid to be wrote by the earl of Hunt- 
yh and ſigned by the Queen, before Bothwell's acquital. Would 

orton, without any neceſſity, have thus doubled the difficulties 
of the forgery, and the danger of detection? (5.) The letters are 
indiſcreet, but ſuch was apparently Mary's conduct at that time: 
They are inelegant; but they have a careleſs natural air, like let- 
ters haſtily wrote between familiar friends. (6.) They contain ſuch 
2 variety of particular circumſtances, as no body could have 
thought of inventing, eſpecially as they muſt neceſſarily have af- 
forded her many means of detection. (7.) We have not the origi- 


nals of the letters, which were in French: We have only a Scots 


and Latin tranſlation from the original, and a French tranſlation 
rofeſſedly done from the Latin. Now it is remarkable, that the 
ots tranſlation is full of Galliciſms, and is clearly a tranſlation 
from a French original. Such as make fault, faire des fautes ; make 
it ſeem that I believe, faire ſemblant de le craire ; make brel, faire 
breche; this is my firſt journay, cẽſt ma premiere journte ; hade you 
not defire to laugh, n'avez vous pas envie de rire ; the place will 
hald unte the death, la place tiendra juſqu'a la mort; he may not 
come forth of the hauſe this long time, il ne peut pas ſortir du logis de 
long tems; to make me advertiſement, faire mavertir ; put order to 


it, mettre ordre acela; 1 your heart ; decharger votre ceur ; 


make gud watch, faites bon garde, &c. (8.) There is a converſati- 
on, which ſhe mentions, between herſelf and the King one even- 
ing: but Murray produced before the Engliſh commiſſioners, the 
teſtimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the earl of Lenox, who 
ſwore, that the King, on her Tarts from him, gave him an ac- 
count of the ſame converſation. (9.) There ſeems very little rea- 
ſon why Murray and his aſſociates ſhould run the riſk of ſuch a 
dangerous forgery, which muſt have rendered them infamous, if 
detected; ſince their cauſe, from Mary'sknown conduct, even with- 
out theſe letters, was ſufficiently good and juſtifiable. (10.) Mur- 
ray expoſed theſe letters to the examination of perſons qualified 
to judge of them; the Scots council, the Scots Parliament, Queen 
Elizabeth and her council, who were poſſeſſed of a great num- 
ber of Mary's genuine letters. (11.) He gave Mary herſelf an op- 
= of refuting and expoſing him, if ſhe had choſen to lay 

old of it. (12.) The letters tally ſo well with all the other parts 
of her conduct during that tranſaction, that theſe proofs throw 
the ſtrongeſt light on each other. (13.) The duke of Norfolk, 
who had examined theſe papers, and who favoured ſo much 
Queen Mary, that he intended to marry her, and in the end loſt 
his life in her cauſe, yet believed them authentic, and was fully 
convinced of her guilt. This appears not only from his letters 
above mentioned, to Queen Elizabeth and her miniſters but by his 
ſecret acknowledgement to Baniſter, his moſt truſty confident. See 
State Trials, vol. I. p. 81. In the conferences between the duke, 
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C H AP. eminent perſons of her court ſhould alſo be acquaint- 


— — 


ed with theſe tranſactions, and ſnould be convinced 


1568. ſecretary Lidington, and the biſhop of Roſs, all of them zealous 


partizans of that princeſs, the ſame thing ſeems always to be taken 
for granted, Ibid. p. 74, 75. See farther MS. in the Advocate's 
library. A. 3. 28. p 314. from Cott, lib Calig. c. 9 (14.) I 
need not repeat the p:eſumption drawn f:om Mary's refuſal to an- 
ſwer. The only excuſe for her ſilence, is, that ſhe ſuſpected Eli- 
zabeth to be a partial judge: It was not, indeed, the intereſt of 
that princeſs to acquit and juſtify her rival and competitor ; and 
we accordingly find that Lidington, from the ſecret information 
of the duke o Norfolk, informed Mary, by the biſhop of Roſs, 
that the Queen of England never meant to come to a deciſion ; 
but only to get into her hands the proofs of Mary's guilt, in or- 
der to blaſt her character. See State Trials, vol: I. p. 77. But this 
was a better reaſon for declining the trial altogether than for break- 
ing it off, on frivolous pretences, the very moment the chief ac- 
cuſation was unexpectedly opened againſt her. Tho' ſhe could 
not expect Elizabeth's final deciſion in her favour, it was of im- 
portance to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ſhe had any, to the ac- 
cuſztion of the Scots commiſſioners. That anſwer could have 
been diiperſt for the conviction of the public, of foreign nations, 
and of poſterity. And ſurely after the accuſation and proofs were 
in Quicen Elizabeth's hands, it could do no hurt to give in the an- 
Iw2ic. Mary's information, that the Qu-en never intended to 
come to a deciſion, could be no obſtacle to her juſtification. (15.) 
The very diſappearance of theſe letters, is a preſumption of their 
zuthentigity. That even can be accounted for no way but from 
the care of King James's friends who were deſirous to deſtroy 
every proof of his mother's crimes. The diſappearance of Mor- 
ton's n2:rative, and of Crawfords evidence, from the Cotton li- 
brary, Caliz, c. 1. muſt have proceeded from a like cauſe. See 
MS. in the Advocate's library, A. 3. 29. p. 88. e 
I find an objett.on made to the authencity of the letters, drawn 
from the vote-of the Scots privy council, which affirms the let- 
ters to be wrote and ſubſcribed by Queen Mary's own hand; 
whereas the copies given in to the Parhament a few days after, 
Were only wrote, not ſubſcribed.” See Goodall, vol. II. p. 64, 67. 
But it is not conſidered, that this circumſtance is of no manner 
of force: There were certainly letters, true or falſe, laid be- 
fore the Council; and whether the letters were true or falſe, 
this miſtake proceeds equally from the inaccuracy or blunder ot 
the clerk. ' The miſtake is eaſily accounted for: The letters were 
only wiote by her; the ſecond contract with Bothwel was only 
ſubſciibed. **A proper accurate diſtinction was not made; and 
they are all ſaid to be wrote and ſubſcribed, A late writer, Mr. 
Goodall, has endeavoured to prove, that theſe letters claſh with 
chronology, and that the Queen was not in the Places mentioned in 
the letters, on the days there aſſigned: To confirm this he, pro- 
duces Charters and other deeds ſigned by the Queen, FRET 
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of the equity of her proceedings. She ordered her ,. 


privy-council to be aſſembled; and that ſhe might ren- 


der the matter more ſolemn and authentic, ſhe added 
to them the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, 1 595. 


Shrewſbury, Worceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwic. 
All the proceedings of the Engliſh commiſſioners were 
read to them: The evidences produced by Murray 
vere peruſed: A great number of letters, wrote by 
Mary to Elizabeth, were laid before them, and the 
hand-writing compared with that of the letters deliver- 


ed in by the regent: The refuſal of the Queen of 


Scots commiſſioners to make any reply, was related: 


date and place do not agree with the letters. But it is well 
known, that the date of charters, and ſuch like grants, is no 
proof of the real day on which they were ſigned by the ſove- 
reign, Papers of that kind commonly paſs through different 
offices: The date is affixed by the firſt office; and may precede 
very long the day of the ſignature. 12 
The account given by Morton of the manner in which the pa- 
ers came into his Hands, is very natural. When he gave it to 
So Engliſh commiſlioners, he had reaſon to think it would be 
canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of able adverſaries, intereſted in 
the higheſt degree to refute it. It is probable, that he could 
have confirmed it by many circumſtances and teſtimonies; fince 
they declined the conteſt. 

The ſonnets are inelegant; inſomuch, that both Brantome and 
Ronſard, who knew Queen Mary's ftile, were afſured, when 
they ſaw them, that they could not be her compoſition. Jebb, 
vol. II. p. 478. But no perſon is equal in his productions, eſpe- 
cially one whole ſtyle is ſo little formed as Mary's muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed to be. Not to mention, that ſuch dangerous and criminal 
enterprizes leave little tranquillity of mind for elegant, poctical 
compoſitions. | 

In a word, Queen Mary might cafily have conducted the whole 
conſpiracy againſt her huſband, without opening her mind to 


any one perſon except Bothwel, and without writing a ſcrap of 


paper about it; but it was very difficult to have conducted it, to 
as that her conduct ſhould not betray her to men of diſcernment. 
In the preſent caſe, her conduct was ſo groſs as to betray her to 
every body; and fortune threw into her enemies hands, papers 
by which they could convict her. The ſame infatuation and im- 
prudence, which happily is the uſual attendant of great crimes, 
vill account for both. It is pioper to obſerve, that there is not 
one circumitance of the foregoing narrative, contained in the 
h.ſtory, that is taken from Knox, Buchanan, or even Thuanus, 
or, indeed, from any ſuſpected authority. 
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CHAP. And on the whole Elizabeth told them, that as ſhe 


XL. 
1568, 


had, at firſt, thought it improper, that Mary, after 
ſuch horrid crimes were imputed to her, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to her preſence, before ſhe had, in ſome mea- 
ſure, juſtified herſelf from the charge; ſo now, when 
her guilt was confirmed by ſo many plauſible eviden- 
ces, and all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, for her part, 
perſevere more ſteadily in that reſolution e Elizabeth 
next called in the Queen of Scots commiſſioners, and 
after obſerving, that ſhe deemed it much more de- 
cent for their miſtreis to continue the conferences, 
than to require the liberty of juſtifying herſelf in 
perſon ; ſhe told them, that Mary might either ſend 
her reply by a perſon whom ſhe truſted, or deliver it 
herſelf to ſome Engliſh noblemen, whom Elizabeth 
ſhould appoint to wait upon her: Ry" as to her re- 
ſolution of making no reply at all, the muſt regard 
it as the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of guilt; nor could they 
ever be eſteemed her friends, who adviſed her to 
that method of proceeding 4 Theſe topics ſhe en- 
forced ſtill more ſtrongly in a letter which ſhe wrote 
to Mary herſelf ©. 

Tat Queen of Scots had no other ſubterfuge from 
theſe preſſing remonſtrances than ſtill to demand a 
perſonal conference with Elizabeth : A conceſſion 


| which, ſhe was ſenſible, could never be granted f, 


both becauſe Elizabeth knew, that that expedient 
could decide nothing, and becauſe it brought mat- 
ters to extremity, which that princeſs deſired to avoid. 
In order to keep herſelf better in countenance, Mary 
thought of another device. Even after all the confe- 
rences were broke off, ſhe ordered her commiſſioners 
to accuſe the earl of Murray and his aflociates as the 


© Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 170, Kc. Goodall, vol. II. 
P. 254. 

4 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 179, &c. Goodall, vol. II. 
p. 268. 


* Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 183. Goodall, vol. II. p. 269. 
f Cabala, p. 157. 
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murderers of the King s: But this accuſation, coming C H A P. 


ſo late, being extorted merely by a complaint of Mur- XL. 
ray's, and being unſupported by any proof, could on "oe 


ly be regarded as an angry retaliation upon her ene- 
myh. She alſo defired to have copies of the papers 


Goodall, vol. II. p. 280. 

b Unleſs we take this angry accuſation, advanced by Queen 
Mary, to be an argument of Murray's guilt, there remains not 
the leaſt pfeſumption which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect him to have 
been any wiſe an accomplice in the King's murder. That Queen 
never pretended to give any proof of the charge; and her com- 
miſſioners affirmed at the time, that they themſelves knew of none, 
tho' they were ready to maintain its truth by their miſtreſs's or- 
ders, and would produce ſuch proof as ſhe ſhould ſend them. It 
is remarkable, that, at that time, it was impoſſible for either her 
or them to produce any proof ; becauſe the conferences before 
the Engliſh commiſſioners were previouſly broke off. 

It is true, the biſhop of Roſs, in an angry pamphlet, wrote by 
him under a borrowed name, (where it is eaſy to ſay any thing) 
affirms, that lord Herreis, a few days after the King's Fro: of 
charged Murray with the guilt, openly, to his face, at his own 
table. That nobleman, as Leſly relates the matter, affirmed, 
that Murray, riding in Fife with one of his fervants, the evening 
before the commiſſion of that crime, ſaid to him among other 
talk, This night 'ere morning the lord Darnley ſhall loſe his Life. 
See Anderſon, vol. I. p. 75. But this is only hearſay of Leſly's, 
concerning a hearſay of Herreis's ; and contains a very improba- 
ble fat. Would Murray, without any uſe or neceſſity, commu- 
nicate to a fervant, ſuch a dangerous and important fecret, mere- 
ly by way of .converſation ? We may alſo obſerve, that lord Her- 
reis himſelf was one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners who accul- 
ed Murray. * Had he ever heard this ſtory, or given credit to it, 
was not that the time to have produced it; and not have affirm- 
ed, as he did, that he, for his part, knew nothing of Murray's 
guilt. See Goodall, vol. II. p. 307. | 

The earls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe Murray of this crime ; 
but the reaſon which they aſſign is moſt ridiculous. He had giv- 
en his conſent to Queen Mary's divorce from the King ; there- 
fore he was the King's murderer. See Anderſon, vol. IV. part 
2. p. 192. It is a ſure argument, that theſe earls knew no better 


proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe they would have produced it, 


and not have inſiſted on ſo abſurd a preſumption. Was not this 
alſo the time for Huntley to deny his writing Mary's contraQ 
with Bothwel, if that paper had been a forgery ? 

Murray could have no motive to commit that crime. The King, 
indeed, bore him ſome ill-will? but the King hiinſelf was become 
ſo deſpicable, both from his own ill conduct and the Queen's aver- 
ſion to him, that he could neither do good nor harm to any body. 
To judge by the event, in any caſe, is always abſurd ; but more 


given 
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CHAP. given in by the regent , but as ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her 

XL. reſolution to make no reply, this demand was finally 
—— refuſed her . 

1 Mary had thus put an end to the conference, 
the regent expreſſed great impatience to return into 
Scotland; and he complained, that his enemies had 
taken advantage of his abſence, and had thrown the 
whole government into confuſion. Elizabeth, there- 
fore, diſmiſſed him; and granted him a loan of five 
thouſand pounds, to bear the charges of his journey x. 
During the conference at York, the duke of Chatel- 

rault arrived at London, in paſting from France; 
| and as the Queen knew, that he was engaged in Ma- 
1 ry's party, and had very plauſible pretenſions to the 
Tegency of the King of Scots; ſhe thought proper to 
| detain him till after Murray's departure. But not- 
4 withſtanding theſe marks of favour, and ſome other 
aſſiſtance, which ſhe ſecretly gave the regent 1, ſhe 
{ſtill declined acknowledging the young King, or 
treating with Murray as regent of Scotland. 

ORpeRs were given for removing the Queen of 
Scots from Bolton, a place ſurrounded with catholics, 
to Tutbury in the county of Stafford; where ſhe was 
put under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. 
Elizabeth entertained hopes, that that princeſs, diſ- 
couraged by her misfortunes, and confounded by the 
late tranſactions, would be glad to ſecure a ſafe 
retreat from all the tempeſts, with which ſhe 
had been agitated ; and ſhe promiſed to bury every 
thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agree, ei- 
ther to reſign voluntarily her crown, or to aſſociate 


eſpecially in the preſent. The King's murder, indeed, procured 
Murray the regency : But much more Queen Mary's ill- conduct 
and imprudence, which he could not poſſibly foreſee, and which 
never would have happened, had ſhe been entirely innocent. 

i Goodall, vol. II. p. 253, 283, 289. 310, 311. Haynes, vol. 


I. p. 492. Kk Rymer, rom. XV. p. 677. IMS. in 
the Advocate's library. A. 3, 29. p. 128, 129, 130, from Cott. 
Lib. Cal. c. 1. 
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her ſon with her in the government, and the admi-CHAP. 


niſtration to remain, during His minority, in the hands 
of the earl of Murray n. But that high-ſpirited prin- 
ceſs refuſed all treaty upon ſuch term, d declared 
that her laſt words ſhould be thoſe of a Queen of 
Scotland. Beſides many other reaſons, ſhe ſaid, which 
fixed her in that reſolution, ſhe knew, that if, in the 
preſent emergence, ſhe made ſuch conceſſions, her 
ſubmiſſion would be univerſally deemed an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, and would ratify all the calum- 
nies of her enemies a. 

MaRu ſtill inſiſted upon the alternative of two 
demands; either that Elizabeth ſhould aſſiſt her in 
recovering her authority, or ſhould give her liber- 
ty to retire into France, and make trial of the 
friendſhip of other princes : And as ſhe aſſerted, 
that ſhe had come voluntarily into England, invit- 
ed by many former profeſſions of amity, ſhe thought 
that one of theſe requeſts could not, without the 
moſt extreme injuſtice, be refuſed her. But Eliza- 
beth, ſenſible of the danger, which attended ei- 
ther of theſe propoſals, was ſecretly reſolved to de- 
tain her ſtill a captive ; and as her retreat into Eng- 
land had been very little voluntary, her claim upon 
the Queen's generoſity appeared much leſs urgent 
than ſhe was willing to pretend, Neceſſity, it was 
thought, would to the prudent juſtify her detenti- 
on: Her paſt miſconduct would apologize for it to 
the equitable : And tho? it was foreſeen, that com- 
paſſion for her ſituation, joined to her intrigues and 
inſinuating behaviour, would, while ſhe remained in 
England, excite the zeal of her friends, eſpecially of 
the catholics ; theſe incanveniencies were eſteemed 
much leſs than thoſe which attended any other expe- 


dient. Elizabeth truſted alſo to her own addreſs, for 
eluding all thoſe difficulties; She propoſed to avoid 
breaking abſolutely with the Queen of Scots, to keep 


m Goodall, vol. ii. p. 295. 


na Ibid. p. 301. 
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CHAP. her always in hopes of accommodation, to negotiate 

XL. perpetually with her, and ſtill to throw the blame 

1058. © of not coming to any concluſion, either on unfore- 
59% ſeen accidents, or on the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs 

| of others. | 

We come now to mention ſome Engliſh affairs, 

which we left behind us, that we might not inter- 

rapt our narration of the events in Scotland, which 

form ſo material a part of the preſent reign. The 

term, fixed by the treaty of Chateau-Cambrefis for 

the reſtitution of Calais expired in 1567; and 

Elizabeth, after making her demand at the gates 

of that city, ſent Sir Thomas Smith to Paris; 

and that miniſter, in conjunction with Sir Henry 
| Norris, her ordinary ambaſſador, enforced her pre- 
4 tenſions Conferences were held on that head, 
1 without coming to any concluſion, The chancel- 
4 lor De LHopital told the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that 
4 tho France by an article of the treaty was obli- 
= ged to reſtore Calais on the expiration of eight 
| | years, there was another article of the ſame trea- 
ty, which naw deprived Elizabeth of all right, that 
could accrue to her by that Engagement : That it 
1 was agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould, during that in- 
| terval, commit hoſlilities upon France, they ſhould 
inflantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever 
14 pretences that. meafure might be covered, was a 
4 plain violation of the peace between the nations: 
. That tho' theſe places were not taken by force, 
1 but put into Elizabeth's hands by the governors; 
1 theſe governors were rebels; and a correſpondence 
| with ſuch offenders was the moſt flagrant Injury, 
which could be committed to any ſovereign: That 
in the treaty, which enſued upon the expulſion of 
the Engliſh from Normandy, the French miniſters 
had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention of 
Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to 
take 


* 
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take advantage of the title which had accrued to CHAP. 
the crown of France: And that tho' a general XL. 
clauſe had been inſerted, implying a reſervation of 1268 

| g : 568. 
all claims; this conceſſion could not avail the Eng- 
liſh, who at that time poſſeſſed no juſt claim to 
Calais, and had previoully forfeited all pretenſions 
to that fortreſs . The Queen was no wiſe ſur— 
prized at hearing theſe allegations; and as ſhe knew 
that the French court intended not from the firſt 
to make reſtitution, much leſs, after they could 
defend their refuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, ſhe 
thought it better for the preſent to ſubmit to the 
loſs, than to purſue a doubtful title by a war 
both dangerous and expenſive, as well as unſeaſon- 
able v. 

EL1ZABETH entered anew into negotiations for 
marrying the archduke Charles; and ſhe ſeemed at 
preſent to have no great motive of policy, which 
might induce her to make this fallacious offer: But 
as ſhe was very rigorous in the Terms inſiſted on, 
and refuſed him all power and title, and even the 
exerciſe of his religion in England, the treaty came 
to nothing; and that prince, deſpairing of ſucceſs 
in his addreſſes, married the daughter of Albert, 
duke of Bavaria a. 


o Haynes, p. 587. Camden, p. 406. a Ibid, 
p. 407, 408. 
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CHAP; ML 


Charater of the Puritans Dufte of Norfolk's conſpi- 
racy. — Inſurrection in the north. — Aſſaſſination of 
the Earl of Murray. — A Parliament. — Cruil wars 
F France Affairs of the Low Countries. — New 
conſpiracy of the duke of Norfolk. — Trial of Nor- 
folk, — His execution. — Scotch Affairs. — French af- 
fairs — Maſſacre of Paris. — French affairs. — Civil 
wars of the Low Countries. — A Parliament. 


F all the European churches, which ſhook off 
the yoke of the papal authority, no one pro- 
ceeded with ſo much reaſon and moderation as the 
church of England; an advantage, which had been 
derived partly from the interpoſition of the civil 
magiſtrate in this innovation, partly from the gra- 
dual and flow ſteps by which the reformation was 
conducted in that kingdom. Rage and animoſity 
againſt the catholic religion was as little indulged as 
could be ſuppoſed in ſuch a revolution : The fabric 
of the ſecular hierarchy was maintained entire : 
The antient liturgy was preſerved, ſo far as was 
thought conſiſtent with the new principles : Many 
ceremonies, become venerable from age and preced- 
ing uſe, were retained : The ſplendor of the catho- 
lic worſhip, tho' removed, had at leaſt given place 
to order and decency :; The diſtinctive habits of the 
clergy, according to their different ranks, were con- 
tinued: No innovation was admitted merely from 
ſpite and oppoſition to the former uſage : And the 
new religion, by mitigating the genius of the antient 
ſuperſtition, and rendering it more compatible with 
the peace and intereſts of ſociety, had preſerved itſelf 
in that happy medium, which wiſe men have always 
ſought, 
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ſought, and which the people have ſo ſeldom been C 


able to maintain. 

Bur tho' ſuch in general was the ſpirit of the re- 
formation in that country, many of the Engliſh re- 
formers, being men of a more warm complexion and 
more obſtinate temper, endeavoured to puſh matters to 
extremity againſt the church of Rome, and indulged 
themſelves in the moſt violent contrariety and antipa- 
thy to all former practices. Among theſe, Hooper, 
who afterwards ſuffered for his religion with ſuch ex- 
traordinary conſtancy, was chiefly diſtinguiſned. This 
man was appointed, duting the reign of Edward, to 
the ſee of Gloceſter, and made no ſcruple of accepting 
the epiſcopal office; but he refuſed to be conſecrated 
in the epiſcopal habits, the cymarre and rochette, 
which had formerly, he ſaid, been abuſed to ſuperſti- 
tion, and which were thereby rendered unbecoming 
a true chriſtian. Cranmer and Ridley were ſurprized 
at this objection, which oppoſed the received practice, 


and even the eſtabliſhed laws; and tho' young Ed- 
ward, deſirous to promote a man ſo celebrated for his 


eloquence, his zeal, and his morals, enjoined thera 
to diſpenſe with this ceremony, they ſtill continued 
reſolute to retain it. Hooper then embraced the re- 
ſolution, rather to refuſe the biſhopric than cloath 
himſelf in thoſe hated garments ; but it was deter- 
mined, that, for the ſake of the example, he ſhould 
not eſcape ſo eaſily. He was firſt confined to Cran- 
mer's houſe, and then thrown into priſon, till he 
ſhould conſent to be a biſhop on the terms propoſed : 
He was plyed with conferences, and reprimands, and 


arguments: Bucer and Peter Martyr and the moſt ce- 


blerated foreign reformers were conſulted on this im- 
portuut queſtion: And a compromiic, with great dit— 


ficulty, was at lit made, that Hooper ſhouid not be 


obliged to wear mon ly the obr.0xiovs robes, but 
ſhould agice to be conſecrated in them, and to 
uſe them during cathedral ſervicg “: A condeſcenſion 


© Burnet, vol. II. p. 152. Heylin, p. go. 
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CHAP, not a little extraordinary in a man of ſo inflexible a 
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ſpirit as this reformer. 

The ſame objection, which had riſen with regard to 
the epiſcopal habits, had been moved againſt the ray- 
ment of the inferior clergy; and the ſurplice in parti- 
cular, with the tippet and corner cap, was a great object 
of abhorrence to many of the popular zealots*. In vain 
was it urged, that particular habits, as well as poſtures 
and ceremonies, being conſtantly uſed by the clergy, 
and employed in religious ſervice, acquire a veneration 
in the eyes of the people, appear ſacred to their appre- 
henſions, excite their devotion, and contract a kind of 
myſterious virtue, which attaches the affections of men 
to the national and eſtabliſhed worſhip: That in order 
to produce this effect an uniformity in thele particulars 
is requiſite, and even a perſeverance, as far as poſſible, 


in the former practice: And that the nation would be 


happy, if, by retaining theſe inoffenſive obſervances, 
they could engage the people to renounce willingly 
what was hurtful or pernicious in the antient ſuperſtiti- 
on. Theſe arguments, which had influence with wiſe 
men, were the very reaſons which engaged the violent 
proteſtants to reject the habits. They puſhed matters 
to a total oppoſition with the church of Rome: Every 
compliance, they faid, was a ſymbolizing with An- 
tichriſt *: And this ſpirit was carried fo far by ſome re- 
formers, that in a national remonſtrance, which was 
afterwards made by the church of Scotland againſt 
theſe habits, it was aſked, © What has Chriſt Jeſus to 
* do with Belial? What has darkneſs to do with light? 
If ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets have been badges 
* of 1dolaters in the very act of their idolatry; why 
* ſhould the preacher of Chriſtian liberty, and the o- 
pen rebuker of all ſuperſtition partake with the dregs 
* of the Romiſh beaſt? Yea, who 1s there that ought 
not rather to be afraid of taking in his hand or 
on his forehead the print and mark of that odious 


5 Strype, vol. I. p. 416. t Ibid p. 416. 
beaſt ? 
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*© beaſt »?” But this application was raed by the C H AP. 


Engliſh church. 
THERE was only one inſtance, where the ſpirit of 


contradiction to the Romaniſts took place univerſally 


in England: The altar was removed from the wall, was 
placed in the middle of the church, and was thence- 
forth denominated the communion-table. The reaſon, 
why this reformation met with ſuch general compli- 
ance, was, that the nobility and gentry got thereby a 
pretence for making ſpoil of the plate, veſtures, and 
rich ornaments, which belonged to the altars . 
THrsE diſputes, which had been ſtarted during the 
reign of Edward, were carried abroad by the proteſtants, 
who fled from the perſecutions of Mary; and as their 
zeal had received an encreaſe from the furious cruelty 
of their enennes, they were generally inclined to carry 
their oppoſition to the utmoſt extremity againſt the 
practices of the church of Rome. Their communi- 
cation with Calvin and the other reformers, who fol- 
lowed the dicipline and worſhip of Geneva, confirmed 
them farther in this obſtinate reluctance; and tho' ſome 
of the refugees, particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed at Frank- 
fort, ſtill adhered to King Edward's liturgy, the pre- 
vailing ſpirit carried theſe confeſſors to ſeek a ſtill far- 
ther reformation. On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they 
returned to their native country; and being regarded 
with general veneration on account of their zeal and 
paſt ſufterings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eftabliſh- 
ment of their projected model; nor did they want coun- 
tenance from many conſiderable perſons in the Queen's 
council, But the Princeſs herſelf, fo far from being 


willing to deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and - 


ceremonies, which remained in it, was of herſelf ra- 
ther inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer to 
the Romiſh ritual; and the thought, that the reforma- 


u Keith, 2 565 Knox, p. 402. * Heylin, preface, p. 3. Hiſt. 
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Cerearh in a ſermon, preached befure her of the fr . of the craſs, 
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O 4 * P. tion had already gone too far in ſhaking off thoſe forms 
1568. 


and obſervances, which, without diſtracting men of 
more refined apprehenſions, tend in a very innocent 
manner to allure, and amuſe, and engage the vulgar. She 
took care to have a law for uniformity ſtrictly enacted : 
She was empowered by the parliament to add any new 
ceremonies, wich ſhe thought proper: And tho” ſhe 
was ſparing in the exerciſe of this prerogative, ſhe 
continued rigid in exacting an obſervance of the eſtab- 
liſhed laws, and in puniſhing all nonconformity The 
zealots, therefore, who harboured a i: cret autipiny 
to the epiſcopal order and to the whole liturgy, were ob- 
liged, in a great meaſure, to conceal thele ſentiments, 
which would have been regarded as highly audacious 
and criminal; and they confined their avowed objecti- 
ons to the ſurplice, the confirmation of children, the 
ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, kneel- 
ing at the ſacrament, and bowing at the name of Jeſus. 
So fruitleſs is it for ſovereigns to watch with a rigid care 
over orthodoxy, and to employ the {word in religious 
controverſy, that the work, perpetually renewed, is 
perpetually to begin; and a garb, a geſture, nay, a me- 
taphyſical or grammatical diſtinction, when rendered 
important by the diſputes of theologians and the zeal of 
the magiſtrate, is ſufficient to deſtroy the unity of the 
church, and even the peace of ſociety, Theſe contro- 
verſies had already excited ſuch ferment among the 
people, that in ſome places they refuſed to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies were uſed, 
would not ſalute the conforming clergy, and proceeded 
ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, to {pit in their 


fhe called aloud to him from her cloſet window, commanding him 
to retire from that ungodly digreſſion and to return unto his text. 
And on the other fide, when one of her divines had preached a ſer- 
mon in defence of the real preſence, fhe openly gave him thanks for 
his pains and piety. Heylin, p. 124. She would have abſolute- 
ly forbid the marriage cf the clergy, if Cecil had not interpoſed. 
Strype's Life of Parker, p. 107, 108, 109. She was an enemy to 
ſermons ; and uſually ſaid, that ſhe thought two or three preach- 
ers were ſuſficient for a whole cgunty. © | 


faces 
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faces, and to uſe them with all manner of contume- CHAP. 


ly =. And while the ſovereign authority checked theſe XL. 
exceſles, the flame was confined, not extinguiſhed ; N 


and burning fiercer from confinement, it burit out in 
the ſucceeding reigns to the deſtruction of the church 
and monarchy. 
AI enthuſiaſts, indulging themſelves in rapturous 
flights, extaſies, viſions, inſpirations, have a natural 
averſion ta epiſcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites, 
and forms, which they denominate ſuperſtition, or 
beggarly elements, and which ſeem to reſtrain the li- 
beral effuſions of their zeal and devotion : But there 
was another ſet of opinions adopted by theſe innova- 
tors, which rendered them in a peculiar manner the 
object of Elizabeth's averſion. The ſame bold and 
daring ſpirit, which accompanied them in their ad- 
dreſſes to the divinity, appeared in their political ſpe- 
culations; and the principles of civil liberty, which, 
during ſome reigns, had been very little avowed in the 
nation, and which were totally incompatible with the 
preſent exorbitant prerogative, had been ſtrongly a- 
dopted by this new ſect. Scarce any ſovereign be- 
fore Elizabeth, and none after her, carried higher, 
both in ſpeculation and practice, the authority of the 
crown; and the puritans (fo theſe ſectaries were called, 
on account of their pretending to a greater purity of 
worſhip and diſcipline) could not recommend them- 
ſelves worſe to her favour, than by preaching up the 
doctrine of reſiſting or reſtraining princes. From all 
theſe motives, the Queen neglected no opportunity of 
depreſſing thoſe zealous innovators; and while they 
were countenanced by ſome of her moſt favoured mi- 
niſters, Cecil, Leiceſter, Knolles, Bedford, Walling- 
ham, ſhe never was, to 'the end of her life, reconciled 
to their principles and practices. 


Wr have thought proper to inſert in this place an 


* Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 460. 
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CH AP. account of the riſe and the genius of the puritans; 
XL. becauſe Camden marks the preſent year, as the pe- 
"Xo riod when they began to make themſelves conſidera- 
55. ble in England. We now return to our narration. 
1569. Tur Duke of Norfolk was the only peer, who en- 
Duke of joyed the higheſt title of nobility; and as there were 
one” ere at preſent no princes of the blood, the ſplendor of his 
cy 4 family, the opulence of his fortune, and the extent of 
his influence, had rendered him without compariſon 
the firſt ſubject in England. The qualities of his mind 
correſponcied to his high ſtation : Beneficent, affable, 
generous, he had acquired the affections of the people; 
prudent, moderate, obſequious, he poſſeſſed without 
giving jealouſy the good graces of his ſovereign. His 
grandſather and father had long been regarded as the 
leaders of the catholics; and this hereditary attach- 
ment, joined to the alliances of blood, had procured 
him the friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable men of that 
party: But as he had been educated among the refor- 
mers, was ſincerely devoted to their principles, and 
maintained that ſtrict decorum and regularity of life, 
by which the proteſtants were at that time diſtinguifh- 
ed; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of being po- 
pular even with the moſt oppoſite factions. The 
height of his proſperity alone was the ſource of his 
misfortunes, and engaged him into attempts, from 
which his virtue and prudence would naturally have 
for ever kept in him a diſtance, ed RE 
NoRFOLK was at this time a widower; and being 
of a ſuitable age to eſpouſe the Queen of Scots, that 
marriage had appeared ſo natural, that it had occurred 
to ſeveral of his ſriends and thoſe of that princeſs: 
But the firſt perſon, who, after ſecretary Lidington, 
opened the ſcheme to the duke is faid to be the earl 
of Murray, before his departure for Scotland =, That 
nobleman ſet before Norfolk both the advantage 
of compoſing the differences in Scotland by an 


2 Leſley, p. 36, 37. 
No alliance 
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alliance which would be fo generally acceptable, ard CH AP. 
XL. 


and in order to bind Norfolk's intereſt the faſter with — 1785 


the proſpect of reaping the ſucceſſion of England; 


Mary's, he propoſed that the duke's daughter ſhould 
eſpouſe the young king of Scotland. The obtaining 
previouſly Elizabeth's conſent, was regarded both by 
Murray and Norfolk as a circumſtance eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of their project; and all circumſtances be- 
ing adjuſted between them, Murray took care, by the 
means of Sir Robert Melvil, to have the deſign com- 
municated to the Queen of Scots. That princeſs 
replied, that the vexations, which ſhe had met with 
in her two laſt marriages, had made her more inclin- 
ed to lead a ſingle life, but ſhe was determined to 
ſacrifice her own inclinations to the public welfare: 
And therefore, ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhould be legally divor- 
ced from Bothwell, ſhe would be determined by the 
opinion of her nobility and people in the choice of 
another huſband *. | 

IT is probable, that Murray was not ſincere in this 
propoſal. He had two motives to engage him to dit- 
ſimulation. He knew the danger, which he muſt 
run in his return thro' the North of England, from 
the power of the Earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, Mary's partizans in that country ; and he 
dreaded an inſurrection in Scotland from the duke of 
Chatelrault, and the earls of Argyle and Huntley, 


whom ſhe had appointed her lieutenants during her 


abſence. By theſe feigned appearances of frienaſhip, 
he both engaged Norfolk to write in his favour to the 
northern noblemen e; and he perſuaded the Queen 
of Scots to give her heutenants permiſſion, and even 
advice, to make a ceſſation of hoſtilities with the re- 
gent's party d. | 

Tur duke of Norfolk, tho' he had agrecd, that Eli- 
zabeth's conſent ſhould be previouſly obtained, beſore 
the completion of his marriage, had good reaſoa to 
apprehend, that he never ſhould prevail with her vo- 


b Leſley, p. 40, 41. e State Trials, p. 76, 78. 
4 Leſley, p. 41. 
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C1 AP.Juntarily to make that conceſſion. He knew her perpetu- 
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al and unrelenting jealouſy againſt her heir and rival, 


he was acquainted with her former reluctance to all pro- 


poſals of marriage with the Queen of Scots; he foreſaw, 
that that princeſs's eſpouſing a perſon of his power, and 
character, and intereſt, would give the greateſt um- 
brage; and as it would then become neceſſary to re- 
inſtate Mary in poſſeſſion of her throne on ſome tole- 
rable terms, and even to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhing 
her character, he dreaded, that Elizabeth, whoſe po- 
lities had now taken a different turn, would never agree 
to ſuch indulgent and generous conditions. He there- 
fore attempted previouſly to gain the conſent and ap- 
probation of ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable nobility ; 
and he was ſucceſsful with the earls of Pembroke, 
Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, 
Northumberland, Weſtmorland, Suſſex e. The lord 
Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Throcmorton embraced 
cordially the propoſal: Even the earFof Leiceſter, Eli- 
zabeth's declared favourite, who had formerly enter- 
tained ſome views of efpouſing Mary, willingly re- 
ſigned all his pretenſions, and ſeemed to enter zea- 
jouſly into Norfolk's intereſts*. There were other mo- 
tives, beſides affection to the duke, which produced 
this general combination of the nobility. 

Stk William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, was the moſt 
vigilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known in 
England; and as he was governed by no views but 
the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he inflextbly pur- 
ſued, his authority over her became every day-more 
predominant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by 
prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, 
and ſometimes of caprice, to which, ſhe was ſubject; 
and if he failed of perſwading her in the firſt move- 
ment, his perſeverance, and remonſtrances, and argu- 
ments were ſure at laſt to recommend themſelves to 


© Leſley, p. 55. Camden, p. 419. Spotſwood, p. 230. 
7 Haynes, p. 535. 
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her ſound diſcernment. The more credit he gained CHAP. 


with his miſtreſs, the more was he expoſed to the en- 
vy of her other counſellors; and as he had been ſup- 
poſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, 
whoſe claim ſeemed to carry with it no danger to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, his enemies, in oppoſition to 
him, were naturally led to attach themſelves to the 
Queen of Scots. Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſinels, 
this emulation among her courtiers, which ſerved to 
augment her authority: and tho' ſhe ſupported Cecil, 
wherever matters came to extremity, and diſhpated 
every conſpiracy againſt him, particularly one laid 
about this time to have him thrown into the Tower 
on ſome pretence or others, ſhe never gave him ſuch 
unlimited confidence as might enable him entirely 
to cruſh his adverſaries. 

NorFoLK, ſenſible of the difficulty, which he muſt 
meet with in controling Cecil's councils, eſpecially 
where they concurred with the inclinations, as well as 
intereſts of the Queen, durſt not open to her his inten- 
tions of marrying the Queen of Scots; but proceeded 
fill in the ſame courſe of encreaſing his intereſt in the 
kingdom, and engaging more of the nobility to take 


part in his meaſures. A letter was wrote to Mary 


by Leiceſter, and ſigned by ſeveral men of the firſt 
rank, recommending Norfolk for her huſband, and 
ſtipulating conditions for the advantage of both king- 
doms; particularly, that ſhe ſhonld give ſufficient ſurety 
to Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body for the tree 
enjoyment of thecrown of England; that a perpetual 


league, offenſive and defenſive, be made between their 


realms and ſubjects; that the proteſtant religion be 
eſtabliſhed by law in Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould 
grant an amneſty to her rebels in that Kingdom», 
When Mary returned a favourable anſwer to this ap- 
plication, Norfolk employed himſelf with new ardor 


* Camden, p. 417. b Leſley, p. 50 Camden, p. 420. 
Haynes, p. 535, 539 | 
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CHAP.in the execution of his project; and beſides ſecuring 
XL. the intereſts of many of the conſiderable gentry and 
1 569. nobility who reſided at court, he wrote letters to ſuch 


as.lived at their country ſeats, and poſſeſſed the grea- 
teſt authority in the ſeveral counties!, The Kings of 
France and Spain, who interefted themſelves extreme- 
ly in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, and ex- 
preſſed their approbation of theſe meaſures*. And 
tho' Elizabeth's conſent was always ſuppoſed as a 
previous condition to the finiſhing this alliance, it was 
aparently Norſolk's intention, when he proceeded 
ſuch lengths without conſulting her, to render his 
party fo ſtrong, that it ſhould no longer be in her 
power to refuſe it |. | 

Ir was impoſſible, that ſo extenſive a conſpiracy 
could entirely eſcape the Queen's vigilance and that 
of Cecil. She dropt ſeveral ſurmiſes to the duke, by 
which he might learn, that ſhe was acquainted with 
his deſigns; and ſhe frequently warned him to be- 
ware on what pillow he repoted his head = ; But he 
never had the prudence or the courage to open to 
her his full intentions. Certain intelligence of this 
dangerous combination was given her firſt by Lei- 
ceſter, then by Murray *, who, if ever he was fin- 
cere in promoting Norfolk's marriage, which is 
much to be ſuſpected, had at leaſt propoſed, for 
his own ſafety and that of his party, that Eliza- 

eth ſhould, in reality as well as in appcarance, 
be entire arbiter of the conditions, and ſhould 
not have her conſent extorted by any confedera- 
cy of her own ſubjects. This information gave 
great alarm to the court of England; and the 


more fo, as thoſe intrigues were attended with other 


| Leſly, p. 62. k Ibid. p. 63, 1 State "Trials, vol. 
I. p. 82. m Camden, p. 420. Spotſwood, p. 231. 
n Leſly, p. 7. It appears by Haynes, p. 521, 525, that Queen 
Elizabeth had heard rumours of Norfolk's dealing with Murray ; 
and charged the latter to inform her of the whole truth, which 
he accordingly did. See alſo the carl of Murray's letter produ- 
ced on Norkolk' trial. | 
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circumfances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth CHAP. 
was not wholly 1gnorant. ike ; 

AmonG the nobility and gentry, that ſeemed to 1569. 
enter into Norfolk's views, there were many, who 
were zealouſly attached to the catholic religion, who 
had no other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to 
her liberty, and who would gladly, by a combinati- 
on with foreign powers, or even at the expence of a 
civil war, have placed her on the throne of England. 
The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 

who poſleſied great power in the north, were leaders 
of this party : and the former nobleman made offer 
to the Queen of Scots, by Leonard Dacres, brother 
to lord Dacres, that he would free her from confine- 
ment, and convey her to Scotland or any other place, 
to which ſhe ſhould think proper to retire® Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir Edward Stanley, ſons to the carl of Der- 
by, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Rolſtone, and other gen- 
tlemen, whoſe intereſt lay in the neighbourhood of 
the place where Mary reſided, concurred in the ſame 
views, and required, that, in order to facilitate the 
execution of the ſcheme, a diverſion ſhould, in the 
mean time, be made ſrom the fide of Flanders „ 
Norfolk diſcouraged, and even in appearance ſup- 
preſſed, theſe conſpiracies; both becauſe his duty to 
Elizabeth would not allow him to think of effectin 
his purpoſe by rebellion, and becauſe he foreſaw, that, 
if the Queen of Scots came into the poſſeſſion of theſe 
men, they would rather chooſe for her huſband. the 
King of Spain, or ſome foreign prince, who had pow- 
er, as well as inclination, to re-cſtabliſh the catholic 
religion 9, 

Warn men of honour and good principles, like 
the duke of Norfolk, engage in dangerous enterpri- 
zes, they are commonly ſo unfortunate as to be cri- 
minal by halves; and while they ballance between 
the execution of their deſigns and their remorſes, 
their ſear of puniſhment and their hope of pardon, 


c Lein, p. 76. P Thid. p. 98. 4 Ibid. p. 77. 
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CHAP. they render themſelves an eaſy prey to their enemies. 
XL. The duke, in order to repreſs the ſurmizes, ſpread 
——>>"againſt him, ſpoke contempruouſly to Elizabeth of 
5% the Scots alliance; affirmed that his eſtate in England 
was more valuable than the revenue of a kingdom 
waſted by civil wars and factions; and declared, 
that, when he amuſed himſelf in his own tennis- 
court at Norwich amidſt his friends and vaſſals, he 
eſteemed himſelf at leaſt a petty prince, and was 

fully contented with his condition . Finding, that 

he did not convince her by theſe aſſeverations, and 

that he was looked on with a jealous eye by the cour- 

tiers, he retired to his country-ſeat without taking 
leave. He ſoon after repented of this meaſure, 

and ſet out on his return to court, with a view of 

uling every expedient ro regain the Queen's good 
graces ; but he was met at St. Albans by Fitz-Gar- 

ret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, by whom 

he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles from 
Windſor, where the court then reſided: He was 

ſoon after committed to the Tower, under the cuſto- 

dy of Sir Henry Nevill * Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, 

the Queen of Scots ambaſſador, was examined and 
confronted with Norfolk before the council x The 

earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houſe : 
Arundel, Lumley, and Throcmorton were taken in- 

to cuſtody, The Queen of Scots herſelf was remov- 

ed to Coventry; all acceſs to her was, during ſome 

time, more ſtrictly prohibited; and the viſcount Here- 


ford was Joined to the earls of Shrewſbury and 


Huntingdon, in the office of guarding her. 
Infurrec= A RUMOUR had been very generally diffuſed in the 
tions in north of an intended rebellion; and the earl of Suſ- 
the Porthos preſident of York, alarmed with the danger ſent 
for Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 1n order to 
examine them; but not finding any proof againſt 


r Camden, p. 420, Haynes, p. 528. t Ibid. p. 339. 
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them, he allowed them to depart. The report mean-CH A b. 


while gained ground daily; and many appearances of AL. 


its reality being diſcovered, orders were diſpatched 
by Elizabeth to theſe two noblemen, to appear at 


court, and anſwer for their conduct. They had al- 


ready proceeded ſo far in their criminal deſigns, that 
they dared not to truſt themſelves in her hands: They 
had prepared meaſures for a rebellion, had commu- 
nicated their deſign to Mary and her miniſters*, had 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Alva, 
governor of the Low Countries; had obtained his 
promiſe of a reinforcement of troops, and of a ſup- 
ply of arms and ammunition ; and had prevailed on 
him to ſend over to London Chiapini Vitelli, one of 
his moſt famous captains, on pretence of adjuſting 
ſome differences with the Queen, but in reality with 
a view of putting him at the head of the northern 
rebels. The ſummons ſent to the two earls, precipi- 
tated the riſing before they were fully prepared; and 
Northumberland remained in ſuſpence between op- 
polite dangers, when he was informed, that ſome of 
his enemies were on the way with a commiſſion to 
arreſt him. He took horſe inſtantly, and haſtened 
to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found ſur- 
rounded with his friends and vaſſals, and delibera- 
ting with regard to the meaſures, which he ſhould 
follow in the preſent emergence. They determined 
to begin the inſurreftion without delay; and the 
great credit of theſe two noblemen, with that zeal 
for the catholic religion, which ſtill prevailed in 
the neighbourhood, ſoon drew together multitudes 
of the common people. They publiſhed a mani- 
teſto, in which they maintained, that they intended 
to attempt nothing againſt the Queen, to whom 
they vowed unſhaken allegiance ; and that their 
ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh the religion of their 
anceſtors, to remove evil counſellors, and to reſtore 
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their liberty and to the Queen's favour ® Their 
number amounted to ſour thouſand foot and ſixteen 
hundred horſe, and they expected the concurrence of 
all the catholics in England *. 

Tur Queen was not negligent in her defence, and 
ſhe had beforehand, from her prudent and wiſe con- 
duct, acquired the general good will of her people, 
the beſt ſecurity of a ſovereign; inſomuch that even 
the catholics in moſt counties expreſſed an affection 
for her ſervice ©; and the duke of Norfolk himſelf, 
tho? he had loſt her favour, and lay in confinement, 
was not wanting, as far as his ſituation permitted, to 
promote the levies among his friends and retainers. 
Suſſex, attended with the earls of Rutland, the lords 
Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, march- 
ed againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thouſand 
men, and found them already advanced to the bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion. They retired before him to Hexham; and 
hearing that the earl of Warwic and lord Clinton 
were advancing againſt them with a greater body, 
they found no other expedient but to diſperſe them- 
ſelves without ſtriking a blow. The common peo- 
ple retired to their houſes: The leaders fled into 
Scotland. Northumberland was found ſkulking in 
that country, and was confined by Murray to the 
caſtle of Lochlevin. Weſtmoreland received ſhelter 
from the chieftanes of the Kers and Scots, partizans 
of Mary; and perſuaded them to make an inroad 
into England, with a view of exciting a quarrel be- 


tween the two kingdoms. After they had commit- 


ted great ravages, they retreated to their own coun- 
try; and Weſtmoreland made his eſcape into Flan- 
ders, where he was protected. This ſudden and pre- 
cipitate rebellion was followed ſoon after by another 
ſtill more imprudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord 
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Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon of Berwic, CH AP. 


was able, without other aſſiſtance, to quell theſe re- XL. 
bels. Great ſeverity was exerciſed againſt thoſe, who 186 


had taken part in theſe raſh enterprizes. Sixty-ſix 
petty conſtables were hanged ©; and no leſs than 
eight hundred perſons are ſaid, on the whole, to have 
ſuffered by the hands of the executioner * But the 
Queen was ſo well pleaſed with Norfolk's behaviour, 
that ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, allowed him 
to live under ſome ſhew of confinement in his own 
houſe, and ony exacted a promiſe from him not to 
proceed any farther in his pretenſions to marriage 
with the Queen of Scots t. 

ELIZABETH now found that the detention of Ma- 
ry was attended with all the ill conſequences, which 
ſhe had foreſeen when ſhe firſt embraced that mea- 
ſure. This latter princeſs recovering, by means of 
her misfortunes and her own natural good ſenſe, 
from that delirium, in which ſhe ſeems to have been 
thrown during her attachment to Bothwel, had be- 
haved with ſuch modeſty and judgment, and even 
dignity, that every one, who approached her, was 
charmed with her demeanor ; and her friends were 
enabled, on ſome plauſible grounds, to deny the re- 
ality of all thoſe crimes, which had been imputed 
to her 8. The compaſſion for her ſituation, and the 
neceſſity of effecting her relief, proved an incite- 
ment among all her partizans to be active in promo- 
ting her cauſe; and as her delivery from captivity, it 
was thought, could no wife be effected but by at- 
tempts, dangerous to the eſtabliſhed government, E- 
lizabeth had reaſon to expect little tranquillity ſo long 
as the Scottiſh Queen remained a priſoner in her 
hands. But as this inconvenience had been preferred 
to the danger of allowing that princeſs to enjoy her 
liberty, and to ſeek relief in all the catholtc courts of 
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C HA P. Europe, it behoved the Queen to ſupport the meaſure 


which ſhe had adopted, and to guard by every pru- 
dent expedient againſt the miſchiefs to which it was 
expoſed. She ftill flattered Mary with hopes of her 
protection, maintained an ambiguous conduct between 
that Queen and her enemies in Scotland, negotiated 
perpetually concerning the terms of her reſtoration, 
made conſtant profeſſions of friendſhip to her; and by 
theſe artifices endeavoured both to prevent her from 
making any deſperate efforts for her delivery, and to 
fatisfy the French and Spaniſh ambaſladors, who never 
intermitted their ſollicitations, ſometimes accompani- 
ed with menaces, in her favour. This deceit was 
received with the ſame deceit by the Queen of Scots: 
Profeſſions of confidence were returned by profeſſions 
equally inſincere: And while an appearance of friend- 
ſhip was maintained on both fides, the animoſity and 
jealouſy, which had long prevailed between them, was 
every day becoming more inveterate and incura- 
ble. "Theſe two princeſſes, in addreſs, capacity, activity, 
and ſpirit, were nearly a match for each other, but un- 
happily, Mary, beſides her preſent forlorn condition, 
was always inferior in perſonal conduct and diſcreti- 
on, as well as in power, to her illuſtrious rival. 
ELIZABETH and Mary wrote at the ſame time 
letters to the regent. The Queen of Scots deſired, 
that her marriage with Bothwel might be exami- 
ned, and a divorce be legally pronounced between 
them. The Queen of England gave Murray the 
choice of three conditions; that Mary ſhould be re- 
ſtored to her dignity on certain terms; that ſhe 
ſhould be aſſociated with her ſon, and the adminiſtra- 
tion remain in the regent's hands, till the young 
prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion; or that 
ſhe ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private 


perſon in Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement 


made in her fayour*®. Murray ſummoned a conven- 
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tion, in order to deliberate on theſe propoſals of the CHAP, 
two Queens. No anſwer was made by them to Ma- XL. 
ry's letter, on pretence that ſhe had there maintained "Ot 
the ſtyle of a ſovereign, addreſſing herſelf to her ſub- 569. 
jects; but in reality, becauſe they ſaw that her re- 
queſt was calculated to prepare the way for a marri- 
age with Norfolk, or ſome powerful prince, who 
could ſupport her cauſe, and reſtore her to the throne. 
They replied to Elizabeth, that the two former con- 
ditions were fo derogatory to the royal authority of 
their prince, that they could not fo much as deliberate 
concerning them: The third alone could be the ſub- 
ject of treaty. It was evident, that Elizabeth, in pro- 
poſing conditions ſo unequal in their importance, invi- 
ted the Scots toa refuſal of thoſe which were moſt ad- 
vantageous to Mary; and as it was difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to adjuſt all the terms of the third, fo as to 
render it ſecure and eligible to all parties, it was con- 
cluded that ſhe was not ſincere in any of them *. 
It was pretended, that Murray had entred into 757% 

a private negociation with the Queen, to get Ma- 

delivered into his hands x; and as Elizabeth 
found the detention of her in England ſo dangerous, 
it 1s probable, that ſhe would have been pleaſed, 
on any honourable or ſafe terms, to rid herſelf of a 
priſoner who gave her ſo much inquietnde?, But Wi 
all theſe projects vaniſhed by the ſudden death il 
of the regent, who was aſſaſſinated, in revenge of 23 Janua- | 
a private injury, by a gentleman of the name of Ha- | 
milton, Murray was a perſon of conſiderable vigour, 


| 
1 Spotſwood, p. 230, 231. Leſley, p. 71, K Cam- g 
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By Murden's ſtate papers, publiſhed after the printing of this | 
paſſage, it appears, that an agreement had been made between E- | 
lizabeth and the regent for the delivery of Mary. "Ihe Queen | 
afterwards ſent down Kilitgrew to the ear! of Viarre when regent, it 
offering to deliver up Mary to him. Killigrew was infiructed to 4 
take good ſecurity from the regent, that that Queen ſhould be tryed ” 
for her crimes, and that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. 
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It appears that Marre refuled the offer; becauſe we hear no Fil. 
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CHAP ability, and conſtancy; but tho' he was not unſuc- 

XL. ceſsful, during his regency, in compoſing the diſſen- 
L—— ſons in Scotland, his talents ſhone out more eminent- 

157% ly in the beginning than in the end of his life. His 
Aﬀafing. manners were rough and auſtere; and he poſſeſſed 
tion of not that perfect integrity, which frequently accom- 
the earl of panies, and can alone atone for, that unamiable cha- 
Murray. racter. 

By the death of the regent, Scotland relapſed in- 
to its former anarchy. Mary's party aſſembled toge- 
ther and made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. 
The caſtle, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, 
ſeemed to favour her cauſe; and as many of the prin- 
cipal nobility had embraced that fide, it became pro- 
bable, tho' the people were in general averſe to her, 
that her authority might again acquire the aſcendant, 
To check its progreſs, Elizabeth diſpatched Suſſex, 
with an army, to the North, under colour of chaſti- 
zing the ravages committed by the borderers. He 
entered Scotland, and laid waſte the lands of the 
Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle of Hume, and com- 
mitted hoſtilities on all Mary's partizans, who, he 
ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs, by harbouring the 
Engliſh rebels. Sir William Drury was afterwards 
ſent with a body of troops, and he threw down the 
houſes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged in the 
ſame faction. The Engliſh armies were afterwards 
recalled by agreement with the Queen of Scots, who 
promiſed, that no French troops ſhould be introdu- 
ced into Scotland, and that the Engliſh rebels ſhould 
be delivered up to the Queen by her partizans =, 

Bur tho' the Queen, covering herſelf with the pre- 
tence of revenging her own quarrel, ſo far contributed 
to ſupport the party of the young King, ſhe was cau- 
tious not to declare openly againſt the Queen of Scots, 
and ſhe even ſent a requeſt, which was equal to a 
command, to the enemies of that princeſs, not to e- 
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lect, during ſome time, a regent in the place of Mur- C H A Þ. 
ray *. Lenox, the King's grandfather, was, there- XI. 
fore, choſen temporary governor, under the title of i . ggg 
Lieutenant. Hearing afterwards that Mary's parti- ; 
zans, inſtead of delivering up Weſtmoreland, and 

the other fugitives, as they had promiſed, had allow- 

ed them to eſcap2 into Flanders; ſhe permitted the 

King's party to give Lenox the title of regent *, and 

ſhe ſent Randolf, as her reſident, to maintain a cor- 
reſpondence with him. But notwithſtanding this ſtep, 

taken in favour of Mary's enemies, ſhe never laid a- 

ſide her ambiguous conduct, or quitted the pretenſi- 

ons of amity to that princeſs. Being importuned by 

the Biſhop of Roſs, and her other agents, as well as 

by foreign ambaſſadors, ſhe twice procured a ſuſpen- 

ſion of arms between the Scots factions, and by that 

means ſtopped the hands of the regent, who was 

likely to obtain advantages over the oppoſite party ?. 

By theſe ſeeming contrarieties ſhe kept alive the facti- 

ons in Scotland, increaſed their mutual animoſity, and 
rendered the whole country a ſcene of devaſtation 

and of miſery % She had no intention to conquer 

the kingdom, and conſequently no intereſt or deſign 

to inſtigate the parties againſt each other; but this 
conſequence was an accidental effect of her cautious 
politics, by which ſhe was engaged, as far as poſſible, 

to keep on good terms with the Queen of Scots, and | jt 
never to violate the appearances of friendſhip with oh 
her, at leaſt thoſe of neutrality “. | 


n Spotſwood, p. 240. o Ibid. p. 241. p Ibid. I 
p. 243- 2 Crawford, p. 136. | 

r Sir James Melvil, p. 108, 109, aſcribes to Elizabeth a poſi- k 
tive deſign of animating the Scots factions againit each other; | 
but his evidence is too inconſiderable to counterballance many 1 
other authorities, and is, indeed, contrary to her ſubſequent con- | 
duct, as well as her intereſts, and the neceſſity of her ſituation. 
It was plainly her intereſt, that the King's party ſhould prevail, 
and nothing could have engaged her to ſtop their progreſs, or e- 
ven forbear from openly alliking them, but her intention of ſtill 
amuſing the Queen of Scots, by the hopes of being peaceably re- 
ſtored to her throne. See farther, Strype, vol. II. Appen. p. 20. 
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Tur better to amuſe Mary with the proſpect of an 
accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildway were 


—> ſent to her with propoſals from Elizabeth. The 
1570. terms were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch as a captive 


Queen might expect from a jealous rival; and they 
thereby bore the greater appearance of ſincerity on 
the part of the Engliſh court, It was required, that 
the Queen of Scots, beſides renouncing all title to 
the crown of England during the life-time of Eliza- 
beth, ſhould make a perpetual league, offenſive and 
defenſtve, between the kingdoms; that ſhe ſhould 
marry no Engliſhman without Elizabeth's conſent, 
nor any other perſon without the conſent of the ſtates 
of Scotland; that redreſs ſhould be made for the late 
ravages committed in England; that juſtice ſhould 
be executed on the murderers of the late King; that 
the young prince ſhould be ſent into England, to be 
educated there; that ſix hoſtages, all of them noble- 
men, ſhould be delivered to the Queen of England, 
with the caſtle of Hume, and ſome other fortreſs, 
for the ſecurity of performance. Such were the 
conditions upon which Elizabeth promiſed to contri- 
bute her endeavours towards the reſtoration of the 
depoſed Queen. The neceſſity of Mary's affairs ob- 
liged her to conſent to them, and the Kings of France 
and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted by 
her, approved of her conduct; chiefly on account of 
the civil wars by which all Europe was at that time 
_ agitated, and which incapacitated the catholic prin- 
ces from giving her any aſliſtance *. 

EL1ZABETH's commiſſioners propoſed alſo to Mary 
2 plan of accommodation with her ſubjects in Scot- 
land; and after ſome reaſoning on that head, it was 


agreed, that the Queen ſhould require Lenox, the re- 


gent, to ſend up commiſſioners, to treat of conditions 
nder her mediation. The partizans of Mary boaſted, 
mat all terms were fully ſettled with the court of En- 
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gland, and that the Scots rebels would ſoon be con- CH A P: 
ſtrained to ſubmit to the reſtoration of their ſovereign: XL- 
But Elizabeth took care that theſe rumours ſhould P 
meet with no credit, and that the King's party ſhould 22th 
not be diſcouraged, nor fink too low in their demands. 
Cecil wrote to inform the regent, that all the Queen 
of England's propofals, ſo far from being fixed and 
: irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed anew in the confe- 
fy rence; and deſired him to ſend commiſſioners, who 
ſhould be conſtant to the King's cauſe, and cautious 
not to make conceſſions which might be prejudicial 
to their partys. Suſſex alſo, in his letters, dropped 
hints to the ſame purpoſe; and Elizabeth herſelf ſaid 
to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom Lenox had ſent 
to the court of England, that ſhe would not inſiſt on 
Mary's reſtoration, provided the Scots could make 
the juſtice of their cauſe appear to her ſatisfaction; 
and that even, if their reaſons ſhould fall ſhort of 
full conviction, ſhe would take effectual care to pro- 
vide for their future ſecurity *. 

THe Scots Parliament appointed the earl of Mor- 1571. 
ton, the abbot of Dunfermling, and Sir James | of 
Macgill to manage the treaty. Theſe commiſſioners March. 
firſt preſented memorials, containing reaſons for the j 
depoſition of their Queen ; and they ſeconded their i 
arguments, with examples drawn from the Scots I 
hiſtory, with the authority of laws, and with the | 
ſentiments of many famous divines. The lofty i- | 
deas, which Elizabeth had entertained of the abſolute, 
indefeizable right of ſovereigns, made her be ſhock- 
ed with theſe republican topics; and ſhe told the 
Scots commiſſioners, that ſhe was no-wiſe ſatisfied 
with their reaſons for juſtifying the conduct of their 
countrymen; and that they might therefore proceed 
to open the conditions, which they required for their 
ſecurity?, They replied, that their commiſſion did 
not empower them to treat of any terms, which might 
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C H AP.infringe the title and ſovereignty of their young king: 
XL. but they would gladly hear whatever propoſals ſhould 
— be made them by her majeſty. The conditions, re- 


1571. 


8 


commended by the Queen, were not diſadvantage- 
ous to Mary; but as the commiſſioners ſtill inſiſted 
that they were not authorized to treat, in any man- 
ner, concerning the reſtoration of that Princels=, the 
conferences were necſſarily at an end; and Elizabeth 
diſmiſſed the Scots commiſſioners with injunctions, 
that they ſhouid return, aſter having procured more 
ample powers ſrom their Parliament“. The biſhop 
of Koſs coinplained openly to the Engliſh council, 
that ihey had abuſed his miſtreſs by fair promiſes and 
profeſſions; and Mary herſelf was no longer at a loſs 
to judge of Elizabeth's infincerity. By reaſon of 
theſe diſappointments, matters came ſtill nearer to 
extremity between the two Princeſſes; and the Queen 
of Scots, finding all her hopes eluded, was more 
ſtrongly incited to make, at all hazards, every poſſi- 
ble attempt for her liberty and ſecurity. 

AN incident alſo happened about this time, which 
tended to widen the breach between Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, and to encreaſe the vigilance and jealouſy of 
the latter princeſs. Pope Pius the fifth, who had 
ſucceeded Paul, after having endeavoured in vain 
to conciliate by gentle means the friendſhip of Eli- 
zabeth, whom his predeceſſor's violence had irritated, 
iſſued at laſt a bull of excommunication againſt her, 
deprived her of all title to the crown, and abſolved 
her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance e. It 
ſcems probable, that this attack on the Queen's autho- 
rity was made in concert with Mary, who intended by 
that means to forward the northern rebellion; a mea- 
jure which was at that time projected e. John Felton 
aſnxed this bull to the gates of the biſhop of London's 


* Haynes, G23. 2 Spotſwood, p. 249, 250, &c. Leſly, 
p. 133. 136, Camden, p. 431, 432. b Camden, p. 427. 
© Ibid. p. 441, from Cajetanus' life of Pius the fifth. 
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palace; and ſcorning either to fly or deny the fact, © 


he was ſeized, and condemned, and received they 
crown of martyrdom, for which he appears to have -1571. 


entertained ſo violent an ambition. 


A new Parliament, aſter five years interval, was 2d April. 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter ; and as the Queen, by the Parla- 


ment. 


rage of the pope againſt her, was become ſtill more 
the head of the ruling party, it might be expected, 
both from this incident and from her own prudent 
and vigorous conduct, that her authority over the two 
houſes would be abſolutely uncontroulable. It was 
ſo in fact; yet it is remarkable, that it prevailed not 
without ſome ſmall oppolition ; and that too ariſing 
chiefly from the height of zeal for proteſtantiſm; a 
diſpoſition, of the Engliſh, which, in general, contri- 
buted exttemely to encreaſe the Queen's popularity. 
We ſhall be ſomewhat particular in relating the 
tranſactions of this ſeſſion, becauſe they ſhow, as well 
the extent of the royal power during that age, as 
the diſpoſition of Elizabeth and the genius of her go- 
vernment. It will be curious alſo to obſerve the faint 
dawnings of the ſpirit of liberty in the Engliſh, the 
jealouſy with which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the 
ſovereign, the imperious conduct which was maintain- 
ed in oppoſition to it, and the caſe with which it was 
ſubdued by this arbitrary princeſs. 

Tat Lord keeper, Bacon, after the ſpeaker of the 
commons was elected, told the Parliament, in the 
Queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them not to meddle 
with any matters of ſtate*: Such was his expreſſion ; 
by which he probably meant, the queſtions*ot the 

acen's marriage and the ſucceſſion, about which 
they had before given her ſome trouble: For as to 
the other great points of government, alliances, peace 
and war, or forcign negotiations; no Parhament in 
that age ever ventured to take them under conſide- 
ration, or queſtion, in theſe particulars, the conduct 
of their ſovereign. 


4 Camden, p. 428. * D'Ewes, p. 141. 
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Ix the former Parliament, the puritans had intro- 
duced ſeven bills for a farther reformation 1n religion 
but they had not been able to prevail in any one of 
them. This houſe of commons had fat a very few 
days, when Stricland, a member, revived one of the 
bills, that for the amendment of the liturgy :. The 
chief objection, which he mentioned, was the ſign of the 
croſs in baptiſm. Another member added, the kneel- 
ing at the ſacrament, and remarked, that if a poſture 
of humiliation was requiſite in that act of devotion, it 
were better that the communicants ſhould throw them- 
ſelves proſtrate on the ground, in order to keep at 


the wideſt diſtance from former ſuperſtition Þ, 


REL1G1ON was a point, of which Elizabeth was, 
if poſſible, ſtill more jealous than of matters of ſtate. 
She pretended, that, in quality of ſupreme head or 
governor of the church, ſhe was fully empowered, 


by her prerogative alone, to decide all queſtions 


which might are with regard to doCtrine, diſcipline, 
or worſhip; and ſhe never would allow her Parlia- 
ments ſo much as to take theſe points into conſide- 
ration i. The courtiers forgot not to inſiſt on this 
topic: The treaſurer of the houſhold, tho? he al- 
lowed, that any hereſy might be condemned by Par- 
liament, (a conceſſion which ſeems to have been ve- 
ry raſh and unguarded, ſince the act, inveſting the 
crown with the fupremacy, or rather recognizing that 
prerogative, gave the ſovereign full power to reform 
all hereſies) yet he affirmed, that it belonged to the 
Queen alone, as head of the church, to regulate every 
queſtion of ceremony in worſhip*. The comptroller 
{ſeconded this argument; inſiſted on the extent of the 
Queen's prerogative ; and faid, that the houſe might, 
from former examples, have taken warning not to 
meddle with ſuch matters. One Piſtor oppoſed theſe 
remonſtrances of the courtiers. He was ſcandalized, 


f D'Ewes, p. 185. E Ibid. p. 156, 157. u Thid. 
p. 167, | bid, p. 158. * Ibid. p. 166. 
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f he ſaid, that affairs of ſuch infinite conſequence (viz. C H A P. 
| kneeling and making the ſign of the croſs) ſhould be XL. 

paſſed over fo lightly. Theſe queſtions, he added, TOO 
concern the ſalvation of our ſouls, and intereſt every 2 75 
one of us more deeply than the monarchy of the whole 
world. This cauſe he ſhewed to be God's; the reſt 
were all but terrene, yea trifles in compariſon, call 
you them ever ſo great: Subſidies, crowns, kingdoms, 
he knew not what weight they had, when laid in the 
ballance with ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable impor- 
tance'. Tho! the zeal of this member ſeems to have 
been highly approved of, the houſe, overawed by the 
prerogative, voted upon the queſtion, that a petition 
ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, for her licence to 
proceed farther in this bill; and in the mean time to 
ſtop all debate or reaſoning concerning it ®. 

Ma TTERs would probably have reſted here, had not 
the Queen been ſo highly offended with Stricland's pre- 
ſumption, in moving the bill for reformation of the 
liturgy, that ſhe ſent for him to the council, and pro- 
hibited him thenceforth to appear in the houſe of com- 
mons “. That act of power was too violent even for 
this ſubmiſhve Parhament to endure. Carleton took 
notice of the matter, complained that the liberties of 
the houſe were violated; obſerved that Stricland was 
not a private man, but repreſented a multitude; and 
moved, that he might be ſent for, and, if he was guilty 
of any offence, might anſwer for it at the bar of the 
houſe, which he inſinuated to be the only competent 
tribunal*. Yelverton enſorced the principles of liberty 
with ſtill greater boldneſs. He ſaid, that the precedent 
was dangerous: And tho' in this happy time of lenity, 
among ſo many good and honourable perſonages as 
were at preſent inveſted with authority, nothing of 
extremity or injury was to be apprehended; yer the 
times might alter; what now is permitted, hereaſter 
might be conſtrued as duty, and might be enforced 

I D'Ewes, p. 166. m Jbid. p. 167. bid. p. 
175. 0 Ibid, 
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CHAP.eyen on the ground of the preſent permiſſion. He 


1571, 


added, that all matters not treaſonable, or which im- 
plied 799 much derogation of the imperial crown, might, 
without offence, be introduced into Parliament, where 
every queſtion that concerned the community muſt be 
conſidered, and where even the right of the crown it- 
{elf muſt finally be determined. He remarked, that 
men fat not in that houſe in their private capacities, 
but as elected by their country; and tho' it was proper, 
that the prince ſhould retain his prerogative, yet was 
that prerogative limited by law: As the ſovereign 
could not of himſelf make laws, neither could he 
break them, merely from his own authority y. 

THest principles were popular, and noble, and 
generous; but the open aſſertion of them was, at 
that time, ſomewhat new in England : And the cour- 
tiers were more warranted by preſent practice, when 
they advanced a contrary doctrine, The treaſurer 
warned the houſe to be cautious in their proceed- 
ings ; neither to venture farther than their aſſured 
warrant might extend, nor hazard their good opini- 
on with her majeſty in any doubtful cauſe. The 
member, he ſaid, whom they required, was not de- 
rained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but for 
the exhibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the prero- 
gative of the Queen; a temerity which was not to 
be tolerated. And he concluded with obſerving, 
that even ſpeeches made in that houſe, have been 


queſtioned and examined by the ſovereign . Cleere, 


another member, remarked, that the ſovereign's pre- 
rogative is not ſo much as diſputable, and that the 
ſafety of the Queen is the ſafety of the ſubjects. He 
added, that, in queſtions of divinity, every man was 
for his inſtruction to repair to his ordinary; and he 
ſeems to inſinuate, that the biſhops themſelves, for their 
inſtruction, muſt repair to the Queens, Mr. Fleet- 
wood obſerved, that, in his memory, he knew a man, 


p D'Ewes, p. 175, 176. q Ibid. p. 175. f Ibid. 
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who in the fifth of the preſent Queen, had ben 

ed to account for a ſpeech in the houſe. Bu: et 
this exe mple ſhould be too recent, he would into 

them om the parliament rolls, that i in the reign ot 
Henry the fifth, a biſhop was committed to prion DY 
the King's command, on account of his freedom of 
ſpeech; and the Parliament preſumed not to go far- 
ther than to be humble ſuitors for him: In the ſubie- 
quent reign the ſpeaker himſelf was committed, with 
another member; and the houſe found noother reme- 


dy thana like ſubmiſſive application. He adviſed the 


houſe to have recourſe to the ſame expedient; and 
not to preſume, either to fend for their member, or 
demand him as of right.. During this ſpæech, thoſe 
members of the council who fat in the houſe, whil- 
pered together; upon which the ſpeaker moved, that the 
houſe ſhould make ſtay of all farther proceedings: A 
motion, which was immediately complied with, The 
Queen finding that the experiment which ſhe had made 
was likely to excite a great commotion, ſaved her ho- 
nour by this ſilence of the houſe; and that the queſ- 
tion might no more be reſumed, the ſent next day to 
Stricland her permiſſion to give his attendance in 
Parltament *. 

NoTwirTHSTANDING this rebuke from the throne, 
the zeal of the commons ſtill engaged them to con- 
tim the diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills which regard- 
ed religion; but they were interrupted by a ſtill more 
arbitrary proceeding of the Queen, in which the 
lords condeſcended to be her inſtrument. That 
houſe ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring that a 
committee might attend them. Some members were 
accordingly appointed for that purpoſe; and the upper 
houſe informed them, that the Queen's majeſty being 
informed of the articles of reformation which they had 
canvaſſed, approved of them, intended to publiſh them, 


* D'Ewes, p: 156. t Ibid. p. 176. 
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CHAP.and to make the biſhops execute them, by virtue of 
XL. her regal authority, as ſupreme head of the church of 
—— England: But that ſhe would not permit them to be 


1571 


treated of in Parliament». The houſe, tho' they did 


not entirely ſtop proceedings on account of this in- 


junction, ſeem to have been no- wiſe offended at ſuch 


haughty treatment; and in the iſſue all their bills 
came to nothing. 

A MoT10N, made by Robert Bell, a puritan, againſt 
an excluſive patent granted to a company of mer- 
chants at Briſtol =, gave alſo occaſion to ſome remark- 
able incidents. The Queen, ſome days after the 
motion was made, ſent her orders, by the mouth of 
the ſpeaker, commanding the houſe to ſpend little 
time in motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. All 
the members underſtood that ſhe had been offended, 
becauſe a matter had been moved which feemed to 
touch her prerogative?. Fleetwood accordingly 
ſpoke of this delicate ſubject, He obſerved, that 
the Queen had a prerogative of granting patents; that 
to queſtion the validity of any patent, was to invade 
the royal prerogative; that all foreign trade was en- 
tirely ſubjected to the pleaſure of the ſovereign, that 
even the ſtatute which gave liberty of commerce, 
admitted of all prohibitions from the crown; and 
that the prince, when he granted an excluſive patent, 
only employed the power veſted in him, and prohi- 
bited all others from dealing in any particular branch 
of commerce. He quoted the clerk of the Parlia- 
ment's book, to prove, that no man might ſpeak in 
Parliament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs the King firſt 
gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in the 
wards was thereby touched. He ſhewed likewiſe the 
ſtatutes of Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and 
Henry the fourth, with a ſaving of the prerogative. 
And in Edward the fixth's time, the protector was 


u D'Ewes, p. 180, 158. * Ibid. p. 185. y Ibid. 
p. 159. 
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applied to, for his allowance to mention matters of C H AP. 
prerogative *. | XL. 
- Six Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant ſea- adventurer, Ya 
carried theſe topics ſtill farther. He endeavoured BET: 
to prove the motion made by Bell to be a vain de- 
vice, and perilous to be treated of; fince it tended 
to the derogation of the prerogative imperial, which 
whoever ſhould attempt ſo much as in fancy, could 
not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted than an open 
enemy. For what difference is there between ſay- 
ing, that the Queen is not to uſe the privilege of the 
crown, and ſay ing that ſhe is not Queen? And tho' 
experience has ſhewn ſo much clemency in her ma- 
jeſty, as might, perhaps, make the ſubjects forget 
their duty; it is not good to ſport or venture too 
much with princes. He remembered them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that 
all horned beaſts ſhould depart the court, immedi- 
ately fled, leſt his ears ſhould be conſtrued to be 
horns ; and by this apologue he ſeems to inſinuate, 
that even thoſe who heard or permitted ſuch dange- 
rous ſpeeches, would not themſelves be entirely free 
from danger. He deſired them to beware, leſt, if 
they meddled farther with theſe matters, the Queen 
might look to her own power, and finding herſelf 
able to ſuppreſs their challenged liberty, and to ex- 
ert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the exam- 
ple of Lewis the eleventh of France, who, as he 
termed it, delivered the crown from wardſhip =. 
Tuo this ſpeech gave ſome. diſguſt, no body, at 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey 
miſtook the meaning of the houſe, and of the member 
who made the motion: They never had other purpoſe, 
than to repreſent their grievances in due and ſeemly 
form unto her majeſty. But, in a ſubſequent debate, 
Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior free ſpirit, cal- 
led that ſpeech an inſult on the houſe; noted Six Hum- 


2 D'Ewes, p. 160: 23 Ibid. p. 168. 
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p. and to make the biſhops execute them, by virtue of 
her regal authority, as ſupreme head of the church of 


2 England: But that ſhe would not permit them to be 


treated of in Parliament e. The houſe, tho they did 
not entirely ſtop proceedings on account of this in- 
junction, ſeem to have been no- wiſe offended at ſuch 
haughty treatment; and in the iſſue all their bills 
came to nothing. 

A MorT10N, made by Robert Bell, a puritan, againſt 
an excluſive patent granted to a company of mer- 
chants at Briſtol x, gave alfo occaſion to ſome remark- 
able incidents. The Queen, ſome days aſter the 
motion was made, ſent her orders, by the mouth of 
the ſpeaker, commanding the houſe 40 ſpend little 
time in motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. Ah 
the members underftood that ſhe had been offended, 
becauſe a matter had been moved winch ſeemed to 
touch her prerogad ve). Fleetwood accordingly 
ſpoke of this delicate ſubject, He obſerved, that 
the Queen had a prerogative of granting patents, thai 
to queſtion the validity of any patent, was to invade 
the royal prercgative; that all foreign trade was en- 
tiræly ſubjected to the pleaſure of the ſovereign; that 
even the ſtatute which gave liberty of commerce, 
admitted of all prohibitions from the crown ; and 
that the prince, when he granted an excluſive patent, 
only employed the power veſted in him, and prohi- 
bited all others from dealing in any particular branch 
of commerce. He quoted the clerk of the Parlia- 

ment's book, to prove, that no man might ſpeak in 
Parliament of the ſtatute of Wills, unleſs the King firſt 
gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in the 
wards was thereby touched. He ſhewed likewiſe the 
Tatutes of Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and 

Henry the fourth, with a ſaving of the prerogative. 
And in Edward the ſixtli's time, the protector was 
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prerogative *. | ws 
Sis Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant ſea adventurer, 1571 


carried theſe topics ſtill farther. He endeavoured 
to prove the motion made by Bell to be a vain de- 
vice, and perilous to be treated of; ſince it tended 
to the derogation of the prerogative imperial, which 
whoever ſhould attempt fo much as in fancy, could 
not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted than an open 
enemy. For what difference is there between ſay- 
ing, that the Queen is not to uſe the privilege of the 
crown, and ſay ing that ſhe is not Queen? And tho' 
experience has ſhewn ſo much clemency in her ma- 
jeſty, as might, perhaps, make the ſubjects forget 
their duty; it is not good to ſport or venture too 
much with princes. He remembered them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that 
all horned beaſts ſhould depart the court, immedi- 
ately fled, leſt his ears ſhould be conſtrued to be 
horns ; and by this apologue he ſeems to inſinuate, 
that even thoſe who heard or permitted ſuch dange- 
rous ſpeeches, would not themſelves be entirely free 
from danger. He deſired them to beware, leſt, if 
they meddled farther with theſe matters, the Queen 
might look to her own power, and finding herſelf 
able to ſuppreſs their challenged liberty, and to ex- 
ert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the exam- 
ple of Lewis the eleventh of France, who, as he 
termed it, delivered the crown from wardſhip *. 
Tro' this ſpeech gave ſome diſguſt, no body, at 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey 
miſtook the meaning of the houſe, and of the member 
who made the motion: They never had other purpoſe, 
than to repreſent their grievances in due and ſeemly 
form unto her majeſty. Bur, in a ſubſequent debate, 
Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior free ſpirit, cal- 
led that ſpeech an inſult on the houſe; noted Sir Hum- 
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CHa ?.phrey's diſpoſition to flatter and fawn on the prince ; 


compared him to the cameleon, which can change it- 


„ if into all colours, except white; and recommended 


to the houſe, a du care of liberty of ſpeech, and of 
the priviteges of Parliament . It appears, on the 
whole, that the motion againſt the excluſive patent 
had no effect. Bell, the member who fitſt introdu- 
ced it, was ſent for by the council, and was ſeverely 
repr imanded ſor his teme erity. Ele returned to the 
touſe with ſuch an amazed countenance, that all the 
members, well informed of the reaſon, were ſtruck 
with terror; and during ſome time, no one durſt 

riſe to ſpcak of any matter of importance, ſor ſear 
4 giving oflence to the Queen and the council. E- 

en aſter the fears of the commons were ſomewhat 
a the members ſpoke with extreme precaution ; 
and by employing moſt of their diſcourſe in pream- 
bles and apologies, they ſhewed their conſcious 
terror of the rod which was hanging over them. 
Wherever any delicate point was touched, tho” ever 
ſo gently; nay ſeemed to be approached, tho at ever 
ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about the houſe, 
The Queen will be offended; the council will be 
& extremely diſpieaſed :” And by theſe ſurmizes men 
were warned of the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves. It is remarkable, that the patent which 
the Queen defended with ſuch imperious violence, 
was contrived for the profit of four courtiers, and 
was attended with the utter ruin of ſeven or eight 
thouſand of her induſtrious ſubjects ©. 

FTavs Br thing which paſſed the two houſes, was 
extrernely reſpectful and ſubmiſſive; yet did the Queen 
think it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the 
ſe{:ic,1,, to check, and that with great ſeverity, thoſe 
fehle efforts for liberty, which had appeared in thc 
motions and ſpeeches of ſome members. The lord 
keeper told the commons, in her majeſty's name, that, 
tho' tne majority of the lower houſe had ſhewed them- 


y D'Ewes, p. 175. © Ibid. p. 242. 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, in their proceedings, diſcreet and dutifal, yet © 14 4 P. 
a few of them had diſcovered a contrary charafter, XL 
and had juſtly merited the reproach of audacious, ar- — | 
rogant, and preſumptuous: Contrary to their duty, 57“ ib 
both as ſubjects and parliament-men, nay contrary to 
the expreſs injunctions given them from the throne 
at the beginning of the ſeſſion; injunctions, which 
it might well have become them to have b-tter at- 
tended to; they had preſumed to call in queſtion | 
her majeſty's grants and prerogatives. But her ma- 

jeſty warns them, that ſince they will thus wilſully 

forget themſclves, they are otherwiſe to be admoniſh- 

ed: Some other ſpecies of correction muſt be found 

for them; ſince neither the commands of her majeſ- 

ty, nor the example of their wiler brethren, can re- 
claim their audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous | 
folly, by which they are thus led to meddle with 
what no way belongs to them, and what hes not 
within the compaſs of their underſtanding «, 

Ix all theſe tranſactions appears clearly the opini- 
on which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and 
authority of Parliaments. They were not to can- 
vaſs any matters of ſtate: Still leſs were they to med- 
dle with the church. Queſtions of either kind were 
far above their reach, and were appropriated to the 
prince alone, or to thoſe councils and miniſters with 
whom he was pleaſed to entruſt them. What then 
was the office of Parliaments? They might give di- 
rections for the due tanning of leather, or milling 
of cloth; for the preſervation of phcaſants and par- 
tridges; for the reparation of bridges and highways, 
for the puniſhment of vagabonds or common beg— 
gars. Regulations concerning the police of the 
country came properly under their infp<ction; and 
the laws of this kind which they preſcribed, had, if 
not a greater, yet a more durable authority, than thoſe 
derived ſolely from the proclamations of the fove- 
reign, Precedents or reports could ſix a rule for deci- 
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CHAaP.lions in private property, or the puniſhment of 
crimes z 


but no alteration or innovation in the muni- 


> cipal law could proceed from any other ſource than 
the Parliament; nor would the courts of juſtice be 
induced to change their eſtabliſhed practice by an 
order of council. But the moſt acceptable part of 
parliamentary tranſactions was the granting of ſubſi— 
dies; the attainting and puniſhing the obnoxious no- 
bility, or any miniſter of ſtate aſter his fall; the 
countenancing ſuch great efforts of power, as might 
be deemed ſomewhat exceptionable, when they pro- 
_ cceded entirely from the ſovereign. The redreſs of 
grievances was fometimes promiſed to the people; 
but ſeldom could have place, while it was an eſta- 
bliſhed rule, that the prerogatives of the crown muſt 
not be abridged, or fo much as queſtioned and exa- 
mined in Parliament. Even tho' monopolies and ex- 
cluſive companies had already reached an enormous 
height, and were every day encreaſing, to the deſ- 
truction of all liberty, and extinction of all induſtry, 
it was criminal in a member to propoſe, in the moſt 
dutiful and regular manner, a parliamentary applica- 
tion againſt any of them. 

Tursk maxims of government were not kept ſe- 
cret by Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair ap- 
pearances or plauſible pretences. They were openly 
4yowed in her ſpeeches and meſſages to Parliament; 
and were accompanied with all the haughtineſs, nay 
ſometimes bitterneſs of expreſſion, which the mean- 
eſt ſervant could look for from his offended maſter. 
Yetnotwithſtanding this conduct, Elizabeth continu- 
cd to be the moſt popular ſovereign that ever ſwayed 
the ſcepter of England; becauſe the maxims of her 
reign were conformable to the principles of the times, 
and to the opinion which was generally entertained 
with regard to the conſtitution, The continued en- 
croachments of popular aſſemblies on Elizabeth's ſuc- 
ceſſors have ſo changed our ideas of theſe matters, that 


the paſſages above mentioned appear to us extremely 


curious, 
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curious, and even at firſt ſurprizing , but they were ſo CHAP. 


little remarked, during the time, that neither Carnden, 
tho' a contemporary writer, nor any other hiſtorian, 
has taken any notice of them. So abſolute was the au- 
thority of the crown, that the precious ſpark of liberty 
had been kindled, and was preſerved, by the puritan 
alone; and it was to this fect, whoſe principles appear 
ſo frivolous and habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh 
owe the whole freedom of their conſtitution. Actuated 
by that zeal which belongs to innovators, and by the 
courage which enthuſiaſm inſpires, they hazarded the 
utmoſt indignation of their ſovereign; and employ- 
ing all their induſtry to be elected into Parliament; 
a matter not difficult, while a ſeat was rather regard- 
ed as a burthen than an advantage*; they firſt ac- 
quired a majority in that aſſembly, and then obtained 
an aſcendant over the church and monarchy. 

Tux following were the principal laws enacted this 
ſeſſion of Parliament. It was declared treaſon, during 
the life-time of the Queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not 


the lawful ſovereign, or that any other poſſeſſed a bet- 


ter title, or that ſhe was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infi- 
del, or that the laws and ſtatutes cannot limit and de- 
termine the right of the crown and the ſucceſſor there- 
of: To maintain in writing or printing, that any per- 
ſon, except the natural iſſue of her body, is or ought to 
be the Queen's heir or ſucceſſor, ſubjected the perſon 
and all his abettors, for the firſt offence, to impriſon- 
ment during a year, and to the forfeiture of half thei! 
goods: The ſecond offence ſubjected them to the penal- 
ty of a premuniref, This law was plainly levelled a- 
gainſt the Queen of Scots and her partizans; and im- 
plyed an avowal, that Elizabeth never intended to de- 
clare her ſucceilor, It may be noted, that the uſual 


© It appeared this ſeſſion, that a bribe of four pounds had been 
* to a mayor for a ſeat in Parliament. D'Ewes, p. 181. 

t is ken that the member had no other view but the pri- 
vilege of being free from arreſts. 

13 His. . i. 
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crovn, or ſhe employed her prerogative and acquired 
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phraſe of lawful iſſue, which the Parliament thought 
indecent towards the Queen, as if the could bu ſup— 
poſed to have any other, was changed into that of 74- 
tural Iſſue. But this alteration was the ſource of great 
ridicule during the time; and forge perſons ſuſpected 
a deeper defign, as if Leiceſter intended, in caſe of the 
Queen's death, to produce ſome baſtard of his own, 
and affirm that he was her offspring e. 

IT was alſo enacted, that whoſoever by bulls ſhall 
publiſh abſolutions or other reſeripts of the pope, or 
ſhall by means of them reconcile any man to the 
church of Rome, ſuch offenders, as weil as thoſe 
who were ſo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon. 
The penalty of a premunire was impoſed on every 

ne who imported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or ſuch 
other implement of ſuperſtition, conſecrated by the 
pope®, The former laws againſt taking iatereſt, 
which was denominated uſury, were enforced by a 
new ſtatute . A ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fif- 
teenths was granted by Parliament. The Queen, as 
ſhe was derermined to yield to them none of her pow- 
er, was very cautious of aſking them for any ſupplies. 
She endeavoured, either by a rigid frugality to make 
her ordinary revenues ſuffice for the neceſſities of the 


money by the granting of patents, monopolies, or by 
ſome ſuch ruinous expedient, 

Tuo' Elizabeth poſſeſſed ſuch uncontrouled autho- 
rity over her parliaments, and ſuch extenſive influence 
over her people; tho' during a courſe of thirteen years, 
the had been able to maintain the public tranquillity, 
which was only interrupted by the haſty and ill- con- 
certed inſurrection of the north; ſhe was ſtill kept 
in great anxiety, and felt her throne perpetually tot- 
ter under her. The violent commotions, excited in 
France and the Low Countries, as well as in Scotland, 
ſeemed in one view to ſecure her againſt any diſtur- 


3 Camden, p 436. h 13 Eliz. c. 2. i Ibid. c. 8. 
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bance; but they ſerved, on more reſlection, to inſtruct CH Ap. 
her in the danger of her ſituation, when ſhe remarked, XL. 
that England, 20 leſs than theſe neighbouring coun- , 
tries, contained the ſeeds of inteſtine diſcord, the dif- ts 
{crences of religious opinion, and the furious intole- 

rance aud animoſity of the oppoſite ſectaries. 

Tur ſcague, formed at Bayonne in 1566 for the Civil wars 
extermination of the proteſtants, had not been con- of France. 
cluded ſo ſecretly but intelligence of it had reached 
Conde, Coligni, and the other leaders of the hugo- 
nots ; and finding, that the meaſures of the court a- 
greed with their ſuſpicions, they determined to pre- 
vent the cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to ſtrike 
a blow before the catholics were aware of the danger. 

The hugonots, tho! diſperſed over the whole king- 
dom, formed a kind of ſeparate empire; and being 
cloſely united, as well by their religious zeal, as by 
the dangers, to which they were perpetually expoſed, 
they obcyed with entire ſubmiſſion the orders of their 
leaders, and were ready on every alarm to fly to 
arms, The King and Queen mother were living in 
great ſecurity at Monceanx in Brie; when they found 
themſelves ſurrounded by proteſtant troops, which had 
ſecretly marched thither from all quarters; and had 
not a body of Swiſs come haſtily to their relief, and 
conducted them with great intrepidity to Paris, they 
muſt have fallen, without reſiſtance, into the hands of 
the malecontents. A battle was afterwards ſonght 
in the plains of St. Dennis, where, tho” the old con- 
ſtable Montmorency, the general of the cathonics, Was 
killed combating bravely at the head of h. ODER, 
the hugonots were finally defeated. Conde collect 
his broken troops, and receiving a ſtrong ee 
ment from the German proteſtants, appeared again 
in the field; and laying ſiege to Chartres, a place of 
great importance, obliged the court to agree to a neu 
accommodation. Such was the mutual animoſity of 
theſe religioniſts, that, even had the leaders on both 
ſides been ever ſo ſincere in their intentions for peace, 


and 
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C HAP.and repoſed ever fo great confidence in each other, it 


XL. 


1571. 


would have been difficult to have retained the people 
in tranquillity; much more, where ſuch extreme jea- 
louſy prevailed, and where the court employed every 
pacification as a ſnare ſor their enemies. A plan was 
laid for ſeizing the perſon of the prince and admiral, 

who narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, and ſummoned 
their partizans to their aſſiſtance kx. The civil wars 
were renewed with greater fury than ever, and the 
parties became ſtill more exaſperated againſt each 
other. The young duke of Anjou, brother to the 
King, commanded the forces of the catholics , and 
fought in 1569 a great battle at Jarnac with the hu- 
gonots, where the prince of Conde was killed, and 
his army defeated. This diſcomfiture, with the loſs 
of ſo great a leader, reduced not the hugonots to de- 
ſpair. The admiral ſtill ſupported the cauſe; and hav- 
ing placed at the head of the proteſtants, the prince of 
Navarre, then ſixteen years of age, and the young 
prince of Conde, he encouraged the party rather to 
periſh bravely in the field, than ignominiouſly by the 
hands of the executioner. He collected ſuch numbers, 
ſo determined to endure every extremity, that he was 
enabled to make head againſt the duke of Anjou; and 
being ſtrengthened by a new reinforcement of Ger- 
mans, he obliged that prince to retreat and to divide 
his forces. Coligni then laid ſiege to Poitiers; and as 
the eyes of all France were turned on this enterprize, 

the duke of Guiſe, emulous cf the renown, which his 
father had acquired by the defence of Mentz, threw 
himſelf into the place, and ſoanimated the garriſon by 
his valour and conduct, that the admiral was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. Such was the commencement of 
that unrivaled fame and grandeur, afterwards attained 
by this duke of Guiſe. The attachment, which all the 
catholics had born to his father, was immediately 
transferred to the ſon ; and men pleaſed themſelves 
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in comparing all the great and heroic qualities, which HA b. 
ſeemed, in a manner, hereditary in that family. Equal XL. 


in affability, in munificence, in addreſs, in eloquence, 
and in every quality, which engages the affections of 
men; equal alſo in valour, in conduct, in enterprize, 
in capacity; there ſeemed only this difference be- 
tween them, that the ſon, educated in more turbu- 
lent times, and finding a greater diſſolution of all 
law and order, exceeded the father in ambition and 
temerity, and was engaged in enterprizes ſtill more 
deſtructive to the authority of his ſovereign and to 
the repoſe of his native country. 

ELIZABETH, who kept her attention fixed on the 
civil commotions of France, was no wiſe pleaſed with 
this new riſe of her enemies, the Guiſes; and being 
anxious for the fate of the proteſtants, whoſe inter- 
eſts were connected with her on, ſhe was engaged, 


. notwithſtanding her averſion againſt all rebellion, and 


all oppoſition to the will of the ſovereign, to give 
them ſecretly ſome aſſiſtance. Beſides employing 
her authority with the German princes, ſhe ſent mo- 
ney to the Queen of Navarre, and received fome 
jewels as pledges for the loan. And ſhe permitted 
Henry Champernon'to levy, and tranſport over into 
France, a regiment of an hundred gentlemen volun- 
tiers; among whom Walter Raleigh, then a young 
man, began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that great 
ſchool of military valour a. The admiral, conſtrain- 
ed by the impatience of his troops, and by the dif- 
ficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with the duke of 
Anjou, the battle of Moncontour in Poictou, where 
he was wounded and defeated. The court of France, 
notwithſtanding their frequent experience of the ob- 
ſtinacy of the hugonots, and the vigour of Coligni, 
vainly flattered themſelves that the force of the re- 
bels was at laſt finally annihilated; and they neglected 
farther preparations againſt a foe, who, they thought, 
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CHAP. could never more become dangerous. They were 
| XL. ſurprized to hear, that that leader had appeared in 
| 715 another quarter of the kingdom; had encouraged the 
) young princes, whom he governed, to equal conſtan- 
cy; had afſembled an army; had taken the field; and 
was even ſtrong enough to threaten Paris. The pub- 
lic finances, diminiſhed by the continued diſorders of 
the Kingdom, and waſted by ſo many fruitleſs milita- 
ry enterprizes, could no longer bear the charge of a 
new armament; and the King, notwithſtanding his 
extreme animoſity againſt the hugonots, was obliged, 

in 1550, to conclude an accommodation with them, 
to grant them a pardon for all paſt offences, and to 
renew the edicts for liberty of conſcience. 

THo' a pacification was ſeemingly concluded, the 
mind of Charles was no wiſe reconciled to his rebel- 
lious ſubjects; and this accommodation, like all the 
foregoing, was nothing but a ſnare, by which the per- 
= ndious court had projected to deſtroy at once, with- 
out danger, all its formidable enemies. As the two 
) young princes, the admiral, and all the leaders of the 
| hugonots, inſtructed by paſt experience, diſcovered 
\ an extreme diſtruſt of the King s intentions, and kept 
themſelves in ſecurity, at a diſtahce, all poſſible arti- 
fices were employed to remove their apprehenſions, 
f a' 4d convince them of the ſincerity of the new coun- 
| ſels, which ſeemed to be embraced. The terms of 
; the peace were ſtrictly obſerved to them; the tole- 
| ration wes regularly maintained, all attempts, made 

by the zealous catholics to infringe i It, were puniſhed 

with ſeverity; offices, and favours, and honours were 

beſtowed on the principal nobility among the pro- 
teſtants; and the King and council every where de- 
1 clared, that, tired of civil diſorders, and convinced 
of the 1mpoſſibility of forcing men's conſciences, 
| they were thenceforth determined to allow ven ane 
| the free exerciſe of his religion. 

AmMoNnG the other axtifices, employed to lull the 
proteſtants 1 into a fatal ſecurity, Charles affected to 
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enter into cloſe connexions with Elizabeth; and as it CHAP. 


ſeemed not the intercſt of France to ſorward the u- 
nion of the two kingdoms of Great Britain, that prin- 
ceſs the more eaſily flattered herſelf, that the French 
monarch would prefer her friendſhip to that of the 
Queen of Scots, The better to deceive her, propoſals 
of marriage were made her with the duke of Anjou; 
a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and reputation for va- 
lour might naturally be ſuppoſed to recommend him 
to a woman, who had appeared not altogether indiffe- 
rent to theſe endowments, The Queen immediately 
founded on this offer the project of deceiving the 
court of France; and being intent on the artifice of 
that ſcheme, ſhe laid herſelf the more open to be de- 
ceived. Negotiations were entered into with regard 
to the marriage; terms of the contract were propoled , 
difficulties ſtarted and removed; and the two courts, 
equally inſincere, tho' not equally criminal, ſeemed 
to approach every day nearer to each other in their de- 
mands and conceſhons. Fhe great obſtacle ſeemed to 
lie in adjuſting the differences of religion ; becauſe 
Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to Charles, 
was determined not to grant it in her own dominions, 
not even to her huſband; and the duke of Anjou 
ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, for the ſake of intereſt, 
to the diſhonour of an apoſtacy . 

Tur artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed 
ſo much in any contrivances as in thoſe which wers 
conjoined with her coquetry; and as her character in 
this particular was generally known, the court of 
France thought that they might, without danger of 
forming any final concluſion, venture the farther in 
their conceſſions and offers to her, The Queen alto 
had other motives for diſſimulation. B ſides the ad- 
vantage of diſcouraging Mary's partizaus by the proſ- 
pect of an alliance between France and England, her 


n Camden, p. 433. Davila, lib. 5. Digges's Compleat Am- 
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CH A P.fituation with Philip demanded her utmoſt vigilance 
XL. and attention; and the preſent revolutions in the 
Lo Countries made her glad of fortifying herſelf 
157 even with the appearance of a new confederacy. 

Affaits of THE theological controverſies, which had long a- 
the Lon gitated Europe, had, from the beginning, penetrat- 
Countries. ꝗ into the Low Countries; and as theſe provinces 
maintained a very extenſive commerce, they had 
early received from every ＋ with which 
they correſponded, a tincture of religious innovati- 
on. An opinion at that time prevailed, which had 
been zealouſly propagated by the prieſts, and im- 
plicitly received by ſovereigns, that hereſy was 

cloſely connected with rebellion, and that eve 
great or violent alteration in the church involved 
a like revolution in the ſtate and civil government. 
The forward zeal of the reformers would ſeldom 
allow them to wait the conſent of the magiſtrate 
to their innovations; they became leſs dutiful 
when they were oppoſed and perſecuted ; and tho 
their pretended ſpirit of reaſoning and enquiry was 
in reality, among the greateſt part of them, no- 
thing but a new ſpecies of implicit faith, the prince 
took the alarm; as if no inſtitutions could be ſe- 
cure from the temerity of their reſearches. The 
emperor Charles, who propoſed to augment his 
authority under the pretence of defending the ca- 
tholic faith, caſily adopted theſe political princi- 
ples; and notwithſtanding the limited prerogative, 
which he poſleſſed in the Netherlands, he publiſh- 
ed the moſt arbitrary, ſevere, and tyrannical edicts 
againſt the proteftants, and he took care that the 
execution of them ſhould be no leſs violent and ſan- 
guinary, He was neither cruel nor bigotted in his 
natural diſpoſition, yet an hiſtorian, celebrated for 
moderation and caution, has computed, that, in the 
ſeveral perſecutions, promoted by that monarch, no 
leſs than an hundred thouſand perſons periſhed by the 


hands 
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hands of the executioner o. But theſe ſevere remedies, CHAP. 
ſo far from anſwering the purpoſe intended, had rather XL. 
ſerved to augment the numbers as well as zeal of the "Y 
reformers; and the magiſtrates of the ſeveral towns, 
ſeeing no end of thoſe barbarous executions, felt 
their humanity rebel againſt their principles, and de- 
clined any farther perſecution of the new doctrines. 
Wurx Philip ſucceeded to his father's dominions, 
the Flemings were juſtly alarmed with new apprehen- 
ſions, leſt their prince, obſerving the lenity of the 
magiſtrates, ſhould take the execution of the edicts 
from ſuch remiſs hands, and ſhould eſtabliſh the in- 
| quiſition in the Low Countries, accompanied with all 
the iniquities and barbarities which attended it in Spain. 
| The ſevere and unrelenting character of the man, his 
profeſſed attachment to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible 


\ bigotry of his principles; all theſe circumſtances en- 
> creaſed their terror: And when he left the Netherlands, 
1 with a known intention never to return, the diſguſt 
* of the inhabitants was extremely augmented, and 
9 their dread of thoſe tyrannical orders, which their ſo- 
2 vereign, ſurrounded with Spaniſh miniſters, would iſſue 
e from his cabinet of Madrid. He left the dutcheſs of 
>= Parma governeſs of the Low Countries and the natural 
© good ſenſe and good temper of that princeſs, had ſhe 
18 been entruſted with the ſole power, would have pre- 
a- ſerved the ſubmiſſion of thoſe opulent provinces, 
- which were loſt from that refinement of treacherous 
e, and barbarous politics, on which Philip ſo highly 
h- valued himſelf. The Flemings found, that the name 
Xs alone of regent remained with the dutchels; that 
he cardinal Granville poſſeſſed entirely the King's con- 
"WG fidence ; that atterr. pts were every day made on 
lis their liberties; that a reſolution was taken never 
for more to aſſemble the'ſtates; that new biſhoprics were 


arbitrarily erected, in order to inforce the executi- | 


o Grotii Annal. lib. 1. Father Paul, another great authority, 
computes, in a paſſage above cited, that 50,000 perſons were 
put to death in the Low-Countries alone, 


n 
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CHAP. on of the perſecuting edicts; and that on the whole; 


1571. 


they muſt make account of being reduced to the 


condition of a province under the Spaniſh monarchy, 
The diſcontents of the nobility gave countenance to 
the complaints of the gentry, which encouraged the 
mutiny of the populace; and all orders of men ſhow- 
ed a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt. Aſſociations were 
formed, tumultuary petitions preſented, names of 
diſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed; and 
the current of the people, impelled by religious zeal 
and irritated by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch a 
height, that in ſeveral towns, particularly in Ant- 
werp, they made an open invaſion on the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, pillaged the churches and monaſteries, broke 
the images, and committed the moſt unwarrantable 
diſorders. 

Tur wiſer part of the nobility, particularly the 
prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, 
were alarmed with theſe exceſſes, to which their own 
diſcontents had at firſt given countenance; and ſe- 
conding the wiſdom of the governeſs, they ſuppreſ- 
ſed thoſe dangerous inſurrections, puniſhed the ring- 
leaders, and reduced all the provinces to a ſtate of 
order and ſubmiſſion. But Philip was not contented 
with the re-eftabliſhment of his antient authority: 
He conſidered, that provinces, ſo remote from the 
ſeat of government, could not be ruled by a limi- 
ted prerogative; and that a prince, who muſt en- 
treat rather than command, would neceſſarily, when 
he reſided not among the people, feel every day a 
diminution of his power and influence. He de- 
termined, therefore, to lay hold of the late popular 
mutinies as a pretence for abo!rſhing entirely the pri- 
vileges of the Low Country provinces; and for ru- 
ling them thenceforth with a military and arbitrary 
authority. In the execution of this violent deſign, 
he employed a man, who was a proper inſtrument 
in the hands of ſuch a tyrant, Ferdinand of Toledo, 
duke of Alva, had been educated entirely amidſt 

arms; 
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arms; and having attained a conſummate knowlege C HAP. 


in the military art, his habits led him to transfer in- 
to all government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, 
and to conceive no meaſures between prince and ſub- 
ject but thoſe of rigid command and implicit obedi- 
ence, This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy 
to the Low Countries a powerful body of veteran 


Spaniards; and his avowed animoſity to the Fle- 


mings, with his known character, ſtruck that whole 
people with terror and conſternation. It belongs not 
to our ſubject to relate at length thoſe violences, which 
Alva's natural barbarity, ſteeled by reflection, and 
aggravated by inſolence exerciſed on thoſe flouriſh- 
ing provinces. It ſuffices to ſay, that all their privi- 
leges, the gift of ſo many princes, and the inheri- 
tance of ſo many ages, were openly and expreſsly 
aboliſhed by edict; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribu- 
nals erected; the counts Egmont and Horn, notwith- 
ſtanding their great merits and paſt ſervices, brought 
to the ſcaffold; multitudes of all ranks thrown into 
priſon, and thence delivered over to the executioner : 
And notwithſtanding the peaceable ſubmiſſion of all 
men, nothing was heard of but confiſcation, impri- 
ſonment, exile, torture, and death, 

ELIZABETH was equally diſpleaſed to ſee the pro- 
greſs of that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the 
proteſtants, and to obſerve the erection of ſo great a 
military power, in a ſtate ſituated ſo near her. She 
gave protection to all the Flemiſh exiles who took ſhel- 
ter in her dominions; and as many of theſe were the 
moſt induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and 
had rendered that country ſo celcbratcd for its arts, 
ſhe reaped the advantage of introducing into England 
fome uſeful manufactures, which were formerly un- 
known in that kingdom. Foreſeeing that the violent 
government of Alva could not long ſubſiſt without exci- 
ting ſome commotion, ſhe ventured to commit an in- 
ſult upon him, which ſhe would have been cautious 
not to hazard againſt a more eſtabliſhed authority. 


Some 


XL. 
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Some Genoeſe merchants had engaged by contract 
with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders the ſum of four 
hundred thouſand crowns; and the veſſels in which 
this money was embarked, had been attacked in the 
Channel by ſorne privateers equipped by the French 
Hugonots, and had taken ſhelrer in Plymouth and 
Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pre- 
tended, that the money belonged to the King of 
Spain; but the Queen finding, upon enquiry, that it 
was the property of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it as a loan; and by that means deprived the 
duke of Alva of this reſource in the time of his 
greateſt neceſſity. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the 
Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, threw them 
into > priſon, and confiſcated their effects. The Queen 
retaliated by a like violence on the Flemiſh and . 
niſh merchants; and gave all the E:gliſh liberty to 
make reprizals on the ſubjects of Philip Theſe dif- 
ferences were aſterwards accommodated by treaty, 
and mutual reparations were made to the merchants: 
But nothing could repair the loſs which ſo well-timed 
a blow inflicted on the Spaniſh government in the 
Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dread- 
ing the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom 
large arrears were due, impoſed by his arbitrary will 
the moſt ruinous taxes on the people. He not only 
required the hundredth penny, and the twentieth of 
all immoveable goods: He alſo demanded the tenth 
of all moveable goods on every fale; an abſurd ty- 
ranny, which would not only have deſtroyed all arts 
and commerce, but even have reſtrained the common 


intercourſe of life. The people refuſed. compliance: 


The duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of 
hanging: And thus matters came ſtill nearer the laſt 
extremity between the Flemings and the Spaniards?. 

ALL the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge 
themſelves for her inſults, had naturally recourſe to one 
policy, the ſupporting the cauſe and pretenſions of the 


2 Bentivoglio, part. I. lib, V. Camden, p. 416. 
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Queen of Scots; and Alva, whoſe meaſures were ever CHAP. 
| violent, ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe with that XI. 
princeis. There was one Rodolphi, a Florentine 


| merchant, who had reſided about fifteen years in Lon- New con- 
don, and who, at the fame time that he conducted piracy of 
his commerce in England, had managed all the in- te, duke 


| | ; of Nor- 
trigues of the court of Rome with the catholic nobi- o 


lity and gentry a. He had been thrown into priſon at 
the time when the duke of Norfolk's intrigues with 
Mary were diſcovered; but either no proof was found 
againſt him, or the part which he had acted was not 


; very criminal; and he foon after recovered his liberty. 
: This man, zealous for promoting the catholic faith, 
a had formed a ſcheme, in concert with the Spaniſh 
5 ambaſſador, for ſubverting the government, by a fo- 
k reign invaſion, and a domeſtic inſurrection; and when 
4 he communicated his project, by letter, to Mary, he 
5 found, that as ſhe was now fully convinced of Eliza- 
, beth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recovering her 
j authority, or even her liberty, by paciſie mealures, ſhe A 
very willingly gave her concurrence. The great num- 
y ber of diſcontented catholics were the chief fource of 
{ their hopes on the fide of England; and they alſo ob- 
1 ſerved, that the kingdom was, at that time, ſull of in- 
digent gentry chiefly younger brothers, who having at 
c preſent, by the late decay of the church, and the yet 
h languiſhing ſtate of commerce, no profpect of a liveli- 
4 hood ſuitable to their birth, were ready to throw them- 
* ſelves into any deſperate enterprize*, But in order to 
8 Inſpire ſpirit and courage into all theſe malecontents, 
54 it was requiſite, that ſome great nobleman thould pur 
of himſelf at their head; and no one appeared to Rodol- 
alt phi, and to the biſhop of Rots, who entered into all 
* thele intrigues, fo proper, both on acconnt of huis 
ge power and his popularity, as the duke of Norfolk. 
No Inis nobleman, when relcaſed from confinement 
he in the Tower, had given his promite, that he would 
; L215. 4 107 State Trials, vol. i. p. 87. 
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Some Genoeſe merchants had engaged by contract 
with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders the ſum of four 
hundred thouſand crowns; and the veſſels in which 
this money was embarked, "bad been attacked in the 
Channel by ſomne privateers equipped by the French 
Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in Plymouth and 
Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pre- 
tended, that the money belonged to the King of 
Spain; but the Queen finding, upon enquiry, that it 
was the property of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it as a loan; and by that means deprived the 
duke of Alva of this reſource in the time of his 
greateſt neceſſity. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the 


| Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, threw them 


into priſon, and confiſcated their effects. The Queen 
retaliated by a like violence on the Flemiſh and Spa- 

niſh merchants; .and gave all the Engliſh liberty to 
make reprizals on the ſubjects of Philip. Theſe dif- 
ferences were afterwards accommodated by treaty, 
and mutual reparations were made to the merchants: 

But nothing could repair the loſs which ſo well-timed 
a blow inflicted on the Spaniſh government in the 
Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dread- 
ing the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom 
large arrears were due, impoſed by his arbitrary will 
the moſt ruinous taxes on the people. He not only 
required the hyndredth penny, and the twentieth of 
all immoveable goods: He alſo demanded the tenth 
of all moveable goods on every ſale; an abſurd ty- 

ranny, which would not only have deſtroyed all arts 


and commerce, but even have reſtrained the common 


intercourſe of life. The people refuſed compliance: 
The duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of 
hanging: And thus matters came ſtil] nearer the laſt 
extremity between the Flemings and the Spaniards?. 
ALL the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge 
themſelves for her inſults, had natural ly recourſe to one 
policy, the ſupporting the cauſe and pretenſions of the 
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Queen of Scots; and Alva, whoſe meaſures were ever CHAP. 
violent, ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe with that XI. 
princeſs, There was one Rodolphi, a Florentine |, 3715 
merchant, who had reſided about fifteen years in Lon- New con- 
don, and who, at the fame time that he conducted ſpiracy of 
his commerce in England, had managed all the in- 7 
trigues of the court of Rome with the catholic nobi- ilk 
| lity and gentry « He had been thrown into priſon at 
ö the time when the duke of Norfolk's intrigues with 
Mary were diſcovered, but either no proof was found 
againſt him, or the part which he had acted was not 
very criminal; and he ſoon after recovered his liberty. 
This man, zealous for promoting the catholic faith, 
had formed a ſcheme, in concert with the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, for ſubverting the government, by a fo- 
reign invaſion, and a domeſtic inſurrection; and when 
he communicated his project, by letter, to Mary, he 
found, that as ſhe was now fully convinced of Eliza- 
beth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recovering her 
authority, or even her liberty, by pacific meaſures, ſhe 
very willingly gave her concurrence. The great num- 
ber of diſcontented catholics were the chief ſource of 
their hopes on the ſide of England; and they alſo ob- 
ſerved, that the kingdom was, at that time, full of in- 
digent gentry chiefly younger brothers, who having at 
preſent, by the late decay of the church, and the yer 
languiſhing ſtate of commerce, no proſpect of a liveli- 
hood ſuitable to their birth, were ready to throw them - 
ſelves into any deſperate enterprize*, But in order to 
Inſpire ſpirit and courage into all theſe malecontents, 
it was requiſite, that ſome great nobl-man ſhould pur 
himſelf at their head; and no one appeared to Rodol- 
phi, and to the biſhop of Roſs, who entered into all 
theſe intrigues, ſo proper, both on acconnt of his 
power and his popularity, as the duke of Norfolk. 

'Tar1s nobleman, when releaſed from confinement 
in the Tower, had given his promiſe, that he would 


4 Leſley, p. 123. State Trials, vol. 1. p. 87. 
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CHAP. drop all intercourſe with the Queen of Scots* ; but 
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finding that he had loſt, and, as he feared, beyond 
all recovery, the confidence and favour of Elizabeth, 
and being ſtill, in ſome degree, reſtrained from his 
liberty, he was tempted, by impatience and deſpair, 
to violate his word, and to open anew his correſpon- 
dence with the captive princeſst. A promiſe of 
marriage was renewed between them; the duke en- 
gaged to enter into all her intereſts; and as his re- 
morſes gradually decayed in the courſe of theſe tranſ- 
actions, he was puſhed to give his aſſent to enterprizes 
ſtill more criminal. Rodolphi's plan was, that the 
duke of Alva ſhould, on ſome other pretence, aſſem- 
ble a great quantity of ſhipping in the Low Coun- 
tries; ſhould tranſport a body of fix thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, into England ; fhould land 
them at Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was 
to join them with all his friends; ſhould thence march 
directly to London, and oblige the Queen to ſubmit 
to whatever conditions the conſpirators ſhould pleaſe 
to impoſe upon hers, Norfolk gave his conſent to 
this plan; and three letters in conſequence of it, 
were wrote in his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, 
another to the pope, and a third to the King of Spain, 
but the duke, apprehenſive of the danger, refuſed to 
ſign thema. He only ſent to the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
a ſervant and confident, named Barker, as well to no- 
tify his concurrence in the plan, as to vouch for the 
authenticity of theſe letters; and Rodolphi, having 
obtained a letter of credence from the ambaſſador, 
proceeded on his journey to Bruſſels and to Rome. 
Theduke of Alva and the pope embraced the ſcheme 
with alacrity: Rodolphi informed Norfolk of their 
intentions; and every thing ſeemed to concur in 
forwarding the undertaking. 


s Haynes, p. 571. © State Trials, vol. i. p. 102. 
u Leſley, p. 155. State Trials, vol. i: p. 86, 87. 
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Nokrol k, notwithſtanding theſe criminal enter- CHAP, 
prizes, had never entirely forgot his duty to his ſove- XL. 


reign, his country, and his religion; and tho he had 


laid the plan both for an invaſion and an inſurrection, 
he ſtill flattered himſelf, that the innocence of his in- 
tentions would juſtify the violence of his meaſures, 
and that, as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of 
the Queen of Scots, and the obtaining Elizabeth's con- 
ſent to his marriage, he could not juſtly reproach him- 
ſelf as a rebel and a traitor*, It is certain, however, 
that, conſidering the Queen's vigour and ſpirit, the 
ſcheme, if ſucceſsful, muſt finally have ended in her 
dethronement; and her authority was here expoſed to 
the utmoſt danger. The confpiracy had hitherto 
entirely eſcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that 
of ſecretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Bur- 
leigh. It was from another attempt of Norfolk, that 
they firſt obtained a hint, which, being diligently 
traced, led at laſt to a full diſcovery. Mary had in- 
tended to ſend a ſum of Money to lord Herreis, and 
her partizans in Scotland; and Norfolk undertook to 
have it conveyed to Banniſter, a ſervant of his, at that 
time in the north, who was to find ſome expedient to 
have it delivered to lord Herreis*. He entruſted the 
money to a ſervant who was not in the ſecret, and told 
him that the bag contained a ſum of ſilver, which he 
was to deliver to Banniſter, with a letter: But the ſer- 
vant, conjecturing from the weight and ſize of the 
bag, that it was full of gold, carried the letter to Bur- 
leigh; who immediately ordered Banniſter, Barker, and 
Hicford, the duke's ſecretary, to be put under arreſt, 
and to undergoe a ſevere examination, The torture 
made them confeſs the whole truth ; and as Hicford, 
tho? ordered to burn all papers, had carefully kept 
them cancealed under the mats of the duke's chamber, 
and under the tiles of the houſe, full evidence now 


© Leſley, p. 158. 2 Tbid. p. 169. State Trials, vol. 
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C HA P. appeared againſt his maſter ®. Norfolk himſelf, who 


XL. 


was intirely ignorant of the diſcoveries made by his 


— TY ſervants, was brought before the council, and tho' ex- 
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horted to atone for his guilt by a full confeſſion, he 
perſiſted in denying every accuſation with which he 
was charged. The Queen always declared, that if he 
had given her this proof of his ſincere repentance, ſhe 
would have pardoned all his former offences*; but 
finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the Tow- 
er, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. The 
biſhop of Roſs had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been commit- 
ted to cuſtody before the diſcovery of Nortolk's guilt; 
and every expedient was employed to make him re- 
veal his ſhare in the conſpiracy. He at firſt inſiſted on 
his privilege as an ambaſſador ; but he was told, that 
as his miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereign, he would 
not be regarded as an amballador, and that even if 
that character was allowed, it did not warrant him 
in conſpiring againſt the ſovereign in whoſe court 
he reſided . As he ſtill refuſed to anſwer interroga- 
tories, he was informed of the confeſſion made by 
Norfolk's ſervants; after which he entertained no lon- 
ger any ſcruple to make a full diſcovery, and his evi- 
dence put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all queſ- 


! 2 Janua- tion. A jury of twenty-five peers unanimouſly paſſed 


| 


Trial of 
Nor folk. 


ſentence upon him The trial was quite regular, even 
according to the ſtrict rules obſerved at preſent in theſe 
matters; except that the witneſſes gave not their evi- 
dence in court, and were not confronted with the cri- 
minal: A laudable practice, which was not at that 
time obſerved in trials for high treaſon, 

The Queen ſtil] heſitated concerning Norfolk's exe- 
cution; whether that ſhe was really moved by friend- 
ſhip and compaſhon, towards a peer of that rank and 
merit, or, that affecting the praiſe of clemency, ſhe on- 
ly put on the appearance of theſe ſentiments. Twice 


d Leſley, p. 153. © Ibid. p. 175. 4 Ibid. p. 189. 
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ſhe ſigned a warrant for his execution, and twice re-CHAP. 
voked the fatal ſentence; and tho her miniſters and XL. 

counſellors puſhed her to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared - 
irreſolute and undetermined. After four months he- His ce 
ſitation, a Parliament was aſſembled ; and the com- cution. 


mons addreſſed her, in very ftrong terms, for the ex- 


ecution of the duke; a ſanction which, when added Sth May. 


to the greatneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe 
thought, juſtify, in the eyes of all the world, her ſe- 
verity againſt that nobleman, Norfolk died with 


great calmneſs and conſtancy; and tho he cleared him- 2d June. 


ſelf of any diſloyal intentions againſt the Queen's +u- 
thority, he acknowleged the juſtice of the ſentence by 
which he ſuffered . That we may relate together 
affairs of a like nature, we ſhall mention, that the earl 
of Northumberland, being delivered up to the Queen 
by the regent of Scotland, was allo a few months af 
ter brought to the ſcaftold for his rebellion. 

Tat Queen of Scots was either the occaſion or 
the cauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as ſhe was 
a ſovereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, from the 
harſh treatment which ſhe had met with, think her— 
ſelf entitled to uſe any expedient for her relief, Eli— 
zabeth durſt not, as yet, form any reſolution of pro- 
ceeding to extremity againſt her. She only ſent 
lord Delawar, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, 
and Dr. Wilſon, to expoſtulate with her, and to re- 
quire ſatisfaction for all thoſe parts of her conduct, 
which, from the beginning of her life, had given 
exception to Elizabeth: Her aſſuming the arms of 
England, reſuſing to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
her intending to marry Norfolk without the Queen's 
conſent, her concurring in the northern rehelli— 
on ,, practiſing with Rodolphi to engage the King 
of Spain in an invaſion of England *, procuring the 


4 Carte, p. 527. from Fenelon's diſpatches. Digges, p. 166. 
Strype, vol. II. p. 83. © Camden, p. 440. Strype, vol. II. 
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CHAP, pope's bull of excommunication, and allowing her 
XL. friends abroad to give her the title of Queen of En- 


gland. Mary juſtified herſelf from the ſeveral arti- 
1572. 


cles of this charge, either by deny ing the ſacts im- 
puted to her, or by throwing the blame on others“. 
But the Queen was little ſatisficd with her apology ; 
and the Parliament was ſo enraged againſt her, that 
the commons made a direct application for her im- 
mediate trial and execution, They employed ſome 
topics derived from practice and reaſon, and the Jaws 
of nations; but the chief ſtreſs was laid on paſlages 
and examples from the Old Teſtament \, which, if 
conſidered as a general rule of conduct, (an intention 
which it is unrcaſonable to ſuppoſe) would imply 
conſequences dangerous to all the principles of hu- 
manity and morality. Matters were here carried ſar- 
ther than Elizabeth intended; and being ſatisfied 
with ſhewing Mary the diſpoſition of the nation, ſhe 
ſent to the houſe her expreſs commands not to deal 
any farther at preſent in the affair of the Scottiſh 
Queen k. Nothing could be a ſtronger proof that the 
puritanical intereſt prevailed in the houſe, than the in- 
temperate uſe of authorities derived from ſcripture, eſ- 
pecially from the Old Teſtament; and the Queen was 
ſo little a lover of that ſect, that ſhe was not likely to 
make any conceſſion merely in deference to their ſol- 
licitation. Sheſhewed this ſeſſion her diſapprobation of 
their ſchemes in another remarkable inſtance. There 
had paſſed in the lower houſe two bills, for regulating 
eccleſiaſtical ceremonies; but ſhe ſert them a like 
imperious meſſage with the foregoing, and by the 
terror of her prerogative ſtopt all ſarther proceedings! 

Bur tho” Elizabeth would not proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities againſt Mary, as were recommended to her 
by the Parliament, ſhe was alarmed with the great in- 
tereſt and the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as 


* Camden, P- 442. 1 D'Ewes, P- 207, 208, &c. 
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her cloſe connections with Spain; and ſhe thought it C HAP. 
neceſſary both to increaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſs of ee 
her confinement, and to follow maxims different from 


what ſhe had hitherto purſued in her management ot 
Scotland“. That kingdom remained ſtill in Cate 


of anarchy. The caſtle of Edinburgh, comtaanded Scots at- 
by Kirkaldy of Grange, had declared for the Quzen  tairs. 


and the lords of that party, encouraged by his coun- 
tenance, had taken poſſeſſion of the capital, and car- 
ried on a vigorous war againſt the regent. By a ſud- 
den and unexpected iuroad, they ſeized that noble- 
man at Stirling; but finding that his friends, ſallying 
from the caſtle, were likely to relieve him, they in- 
ſtantly put him to death. The earl of Marre was 
choſen regent in his place; and found the ſame dit 
ficulties to encounter in the government of that divi- 
ded country, He was therefore glad to accept of the 
mediation of the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
and to conclude on equal terms a truce with the 
Queen's party“. He was a man of a free and gene- 
rous ſpirit, and ſcorned to ſubmit to any dependance 
on England; and for this reaſon Elizabeth, who had 
formed cloſe connections with France, yielded with 
leſs reluctance to the ſollicitations of that court, ſtil] 
maintained the appearance of neutrality between the 
parties, and allowed matters to remain on a ballance in 
Scotland. But affairs ſoon after took a new turn: 
Marre died of melancholy, with which the diſtracted 
ſtate of the country aftected him : Morton was choſen 
regent; and as this nobleman had ſecretly taken all 
his meaſures with Elizabeth, who no longer relied on 
the friendſhip of the French court, ſhe reſolved to 
_ exert herſelf more effectually for the ſupport of that 
party, whom ſhe had always favoured. She ſent Sir 
Henry Killigrew ambaſſador into Scotland, who found 
Mary's partizans fo diſcouraged by the diſcovery and 
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CHAP. puniſhment of Norfolk's conſpiracy, that they v were 


XL. 


glad to ſubmit to the King's authority, and accept 


—Y> of an indemnity for all paſt offences. The duke of 


1572. 


Chatelrault, and the earl of Huntley, with the moſt 
conſiderable of Mary's friends, laid down their arms 


on theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of the caſ- 


trench 
affairs. 


tle of Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy's 
fortunes were deſperate ; and he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of receiving aſſiſtance from the Kings 


of France and Spain, who encouraged his obſtinacy, 
in the view of being able, from that quarter, to give 


diſtyrbance to England. Elizabeth was alarmed with 
the danger; ſhe no more apprehended the making 
an entire breach with the Queen of Scots, who, ſhe 
found, could not any longer be amuſed by her arti- 
fices; ſhe had an implicit reliance on Morton; and 
ſhe aw, that, by the ſubmiſſion of all the conſidera- 
ble nobility, 'the pacification of Scotland would be 
an eaſy, as well as a moſt important undertaking, 
She, thereſore, ordered Sir William Drury, gover- 
nor of Berwic, to march with ſome troops and artil- 
lery to Edinburgh, and to beſiege the caſtle . The 
garriſon ſubmitted at diſcretion: Kirkaldy was deli- 


vered to his countrymen, by whom he was tried and 


executed; Secretary Lidington, who had taken part 
with him, died ſoon after a voluntary death, as is 
ſuppoſed; and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the 
regent, gave not, during a long time, any farther in- 
quietude to Elizabeth. 

THE events which happened in France, were not 
ſo agreeable to the Queen's intereſts and inclinations. 
The fallacious pacifications, which had been ſo often 
made with the Hugonots, gave them good reaſon to 
ſuſpect the preſent intentions of the court; and after 


all the other leaders of that party were deceived into 
a dangerous credulity, the ſagacious admiral ſtill re- 


mained doubtful and uncertain, But his ſuſpicions were 


? Spotſwood, p. 268. 2 Camden, p. 449. 
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at laſt overcome, partly by the profound diſſimulati-C HA b. 
on of Charles, partly by his own earneſt deſire to end XL. 
the miſeries of France, and return again to the per- 


formance of his duty towards his prince and country. 
He conſidered beſides, that as the former violent con- 
duct of the court had ever met with ſuch fatal ſuc- 
ceſs, it was not unlikely, that a prince, who had neu- 
ly come to years of diſcretion, and appeared not to 
be rivetted in any dangerous animoſities or preju- 
dices, would be induced to govern himſelf by more 
moderate maxims. And as Charles was young, was 
of a paſſionate haſty temper, and addicted to plea- 
ſure , ſuch deep perfidy ſeemed either remote from 
his character, or difficult, and almoſt impoſſible to be 
ſo uniformly ſupported by him. Moved by theſe 
conſiderations, the admiral, the Queen of Navarre, 
and all the Hugonots began to repoſe themſelves in 
full ſecurity, and gave credit to the treacherous ca- 
reſſes and profeſſions of the French court. Elizabeth 
herſelf, notwithſtanding her great experience and pe- 
netration, entertained not the leaſt miſtruſt of Charles's 
ſincerity; and being pleaſed to find her enemies 
of the houſe of Guiſe removed from all authority, 
and to obſerve an animoſity every day growing be- 
tween the French and Spaniſh monarchs, ſhe conclu- 
ded a defenſive league with the former, and re- 

arded this alliance as an invincible barrier to her 
throne. Walſingham, her ambaſlador ſent her over, 
by every courier, the moſt ſatisfſactory accounts of 


the honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that 11 April 


rfidious prince. 

Tu better to blind the eyes of the jealous Hugo- 
nots and draw their leaders into the ſnare prepared 
for them, Charles offered his ſiſter, Margaret, in mar- 
riage to the prince of Navarre; and the admiral, with 
all the conſiderable nobility of that party, had come 
to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe 
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nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not 
compoſe the differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody 
animoſity of the two religions. The Queen of Na- 
varre was poiſoned by orders from the court; the ad- 
miral was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin : Yet 
Charles, by redqubling his diſſimulation was ſtill able 
to retain the Hugonots in their ſecurity : Till on the 
evening of St. Bartholomew, a ſew days after the 
marriage, the ſignal was given for a general maſſacre 
of thoſe religioniſts, and the King himſelf in perſon 
led the way to theſe aſſaſſinations. The hatred long 
entertained by the Pariſians againſt the proteſtants, 
made them ſecond, without any preparation, the fu- 
ry of the court; and all conditions, ages and ſexes, 
ſuſpected of any propenſity to that religion, were in- 
volved in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The admiral, his 
ſon-in-law Teligni, Soubize, Rochefoucaut, Pardail- 
Ian, Piles, Lavardin; men, who, during the late wars, 
had diſtingniſhed themſelves by the moſt heroic acti- 
ons, were miſerably butchered without reſiſtance; 
the ſtreets of Paris flowed with blood; and the peo- 
pie more enraged than ſatiated with their cruelty, as 
if repining that death had ſaved the victims from far- 
ther inſult, exerciſed on their dead bodies all the 


rage of che moſt licentious brutality. About five 


hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed in this 


maſſacre; and near ten thouſand of inferior conditi- 
on . Orders were ſuddenly diſpatched to all the pro- 
vinces for a hike general execution of the proteſtants, 

and in Roiien, Lyons, and many other cities, the peo- 

ple emulated the fury of the capital. Even the mur- 
der of the King of Navarre, and the prince of Con- 
de had been propoſed by the duke of Guiſe; but 
Charles, ſoftened by the amiable manners of the King, 
of Navarre, and hoping that theſe young princes 
might ealily be converted to the catholic faith, determi- 
ned to ſpare their lives, tho he obliged ther to pur- 
chaſe their ſafety by a ſeeming change of their religion. 


v Davila, lib. v. 
| CHARLES 
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CHARLES, in order to cover this barbarous perfi-c HH A p. 


dy, pretended, that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to 


ſeize his perſon bad been ſuddenly diſcovered ; and 


that he had been neceſſitated, for his own defence, 
to proceed to this ſeverity againſt them. He ſent or- 
ders to Fenelon, his ambaſſador in England, to aſk 
an audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the 
late tranſaction. That miniſter, who was a man of 
probity, abhorred the treachery and cruelty of his 
court, and even ſcrupled not to declare, that he was 
now aſhamed to bear the name of a Frenchman *;, 
yet was he obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe 
of the apology, which had been preſcribed to him. 
He met with that reception from all the courtiers, 
which, he knew, the conduct of his maſter had ſo 
well merited. Nothing could be more awful and at- 
fecting than the ſolemnity of his audience. A me- 
lancholy ſorrow ſat on every face: Silence, as in the 
dead of night, reigned thro” all the chambers of the 
royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad in 
deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allow- 
ed him to paſs, without alfording him one ſalute or 
favourable look; till he was admitted to the Queen 
herſelf T. That princeſs received him with a more 
eaſy, if not a more gracious countenance, and heard 
his apology, without diſcoveriug any viſible ſymp- 
toms of indignation. She then told him, that, tho”, 
on the firſt rumour of this dreadful intelligence, ſhe 
had been aſtoniſhed, that ſo many brave men and 
loyal ſubjects, who reſted ſecure on the faith of their 
ſovereign, ſhould have been ſuddenly butchered in fo 
barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended her 
judgment, til} farther and more certain information 
ſhould be brought her: That the account, which he 
had given, even if founded on no miſtake or had in- 
formation; tho' it might alleviate, would by no 
means remove the blame of the King's counſcllors, cr 
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CHAP. juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of their proceedings: 


XL, 


That the ſame force, which without reſiſtance had 


——— maſſacred ſo many defenceleſs men, could eaſily have 
572. ſecured their perſons, and have reſerved them for a 


trial, and for puniſhment by a formal ſentence, which 
would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the guil- 
ty; Thar the admiral in particular, being dangerouſ- 
ly wounded, and environed by the guards of the King, 
on whoſe protection he ſeemed entirely to rely, had 
no means of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his 
death, have been convicted of the crimes imputed to 
him: That it was more worthy of a ſovereign to re- 
ſerve in his own hands the ſword of juſtice, than to 
commit it to bloody murderers, who, being the de- 
clared and mortal enemies of the perſons accuſed, 
employed it without mercy and without diſtinction: 
That. if theſe ſentiments were juſt, even ſuppoſing the 
conſpiracy of the proteſtants to be real; how much 
more fo, if that crime was nothing but a calumny of 
their enemies, invented for their ruin and deſtruction ? 
That if upon enquiry the innocence of theſe unhap- 
py victims ſhould afterwards appear, it was the King's 
duty to turn his vengeance on their enemies and ca- 
lumniators, who had thus cruelly abuſed his confi- 
dence, had murdered ſo many of his brave ſubjects, 
and had done what in them lay to cover him with in- 
famy and diſhonour : And that for her part, ſhe 
ſhould form her judgment of his intentions by his 
ſubſequent conduct; and in the mean time ſhould 
act as defired by the ambaſſador, and rather pity 
than blame his maſter for the extremities, to which 
he had been carried“. 

ELIZABETH was fully ſenſible of the dangerous 
ſituation in which ſhe now ſtood. In the maſſacre of 
Paris, ſhe ſaw the reſult of that general conſpiracy, 
which had been formed for the extermination of the 
proteſtants; and ſhe knew, that ſhe herſelf, as the head 
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and protector of that religion, was expoſed to the ut- CH AP, 


moſt fury and reſentment of the catholics. The vio- 
lences and cruelties of the Spaniards in the Low Coun- 
tries were another branch of the ſame conſpiracy ; 
and as Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied 
in perfidy and barbarity, as well as in bigotry, had 
now laid aſide their pretended quarrel, and had avow- 
ed the moſt entire {riendſhip®, ſhe had reaſon, ſo ſoon 
as they had appeaſed their domeſtic commotions, to 
dread the effects of their united councils. The duke 
of Guiſe alſo and his family, whom Charles, in order 
to deceive the admiral, had hitherto kept at a diſ- 
tance, had now acquired an open and entire aſcen- 
dant in the court of France; and ſhe was ſenſible, 
that theſe princes, from perſonal as well as political 
reaſons, were her declared and implacable enemies. 
The Queen of Scots, their near relation and cloſe 
confederate, was the pretender to her throne ; and 
tho' detained in cuſtody, was actuated by a reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and beſides ker foreign allies, poſſeſſed very 
numerous and zealous partizans in the heart of the 
kingdom. For thei: reaſons, Elizabeth thought it 
more prudent not to break all terms with the French 
monarch; but ſtill to liſten to the profeſſions of 
friendſhip, which he made her. She allowed even 
the negotiations to be renewed for her marriage with 
the duke of Alengon, Charles's third brother: Thoſe 
with the duke of Anjou had already been broke off. 
She ſent the earl of Worceſter to aſſiſt in her name 
at the baptiſm of a young princeſs, born to Charles; 
but before ſhe agreed to give this laſt mark of 
condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it becoming her digni- 
ty, to renew her expreſſions of blame and even of 
deteſtation againſt the cruelties exerciſed on his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects s-. Meanwhile, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for that attack, which ſeemed to threaten her from 
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CHAP. the combined power and violence of the Romaniſts: 
XL. She fortified Portſmouth, put her fleet in order, ex- 
—>erciſed her militia, cultivated popularity with her 


1572 


French 
affairs. 


1573. 


ſubje&s, acted with vigour for the farther reduction 
of Scotland under obedience to the young King, and 
renewed her alliance with the German princes, who 
were no leſs alarmed than herſelf at theſe treache- 


rous and ſanguinary meaſures, ſo univerſally em- 


braced by the catholics. 

Bur tho' Elizabeth cautiouſly avoided the coming 
to extremities with Charles, the greateſt ſecurity, 
which ſhe poſſeſſed againft his violence, was derived 
from the difficulties, which the obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the hugonots ſtill created to him. Such of that ſect 
as lived near the frontiers, immediately, on the firſt 
news of the maſlacres, fled into England, Germany 
or Switzerland, where they excited the compaſſion 
and indignation of the proteſtants, and prepared 
themſelves, with encreaſed forces and redoubled zeal, 
to return into France, and revenge the treacherous 
ſlaughter of their brethren. Thoſe who lived in the 
middle of the kingdom took ſhelter in the neareſt 
garriſons, occupied by the hugonots; and finding, 
that they could repoſe no faith in capitulations, and 
expect no clemency, were determined to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity, The ſect, which 
Charles had thought at one blow to exterminate, had 
now an army of eighteen thouſand men on foot, 
and poſſeſſed in different parts of the kingdom above 
an hundred cities, caſtles, or fortrefles*, nor could 
that prince deem himſelf ſecure from the invaſion 
threatened him by all the other proteſtants of Europe. 
The nobility and gentry of Eugland were rouzed to 
ſuch a pitch of reſentment, that they offered to levy 
2n army of twenty-two thouſand foot and four thou- 
ſand horſe, to tranſport them into France, and to 
maintain them ſix months at their own charge: But 
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Elizabeth, who was cautious in her meaſures, and CH AP. 
who feared to inflame the quarrel between the two XL. 
religions by theſe dangerous crutaces, refuſed her con- © 
ſent, and moderated the zeal of her ſubectse. The 2 
German princes, leſs political, or more ſecure from 

the reſentment of France, forwarded the levies 

made by the proteſtants; and the prince of Conde, 

having eſcaped from court, put himſelf at the head 

of theſe troops, and prepared to enter the kingdom. 

The duke of Alengon, the King of Navarre, the fa- 

mily of Montmorenci, and many coniiderable men 

even among the catholics, diſpleaſed, either on a 

private or public account, with the meaſures of the 

court, favoured the progreſs of the hugonots; and 

every thing relapſed into confuſion. The King, in- 1574. 
ſtead of repenting his violent councils, which had | 
brought matters to ſuch extremity, called aloud for 

new ſeveritiesf, nor could even the mortal diſtem- 

per, under which he laboured, moderate the rage and 

animoſity, by which he was actuated. He died with- 39th May. 

out male iſſue, at the age of twenty-five years; a 

prince, whoſe character, containing that unuſual mix- 

ture of diſſimulation and ferocity, of quick reſent- 

ment, and unrelenting vengeance, executed the great- 

eſt miſchiefs, and threatened ſtill worſe, both to Eis 

native country and to all Europe. Henry, duke of An- 

jou, who had, ſome time before, been elected King 

of Poland, no ſooner heard of his brother's. death, 

than he haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the crown of 

France; and found the kingdom, not only involved 

in the greateſt preſent diſorders, hut expoſed to infir- 
mities, for which it was entremely difficult to provide | | 
any ſuitable remedy. The people were divided in- 1575. | 
to two theological factions, furious from their zeal, | 
and mutually enraged from the injuries which they | 
had committed or received; and as all faith had been 
violated and moderation baniſhed, it ſeemed impracti- 
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them. Each party had devoted itſclf to leaders, 
whoſe commands had more authority than the will 
of the ſovereign; and even the cacholics, to whom 
the King was attached, were conducted entirely by 
the councils of Guiſe and his family. The religi- 
ous connexions had, on both fides, ſuperſeded the 
civil; or rather (for men will always be guided by 
preſent intereſt) two empires being ſecretly formed 
in the kingdom, every individual was engaged by 
new views of intereſt to follow thoſe leaders, to 
whom, during the courſe of paſt convulſions, he had 
been indebted for his honours and preferment. 
Henry, obſerving the low condition of the crown, 
had laid a ſcheme for reſtoring his own authority, 
by acting as umpire between the parties, by mode- 
rating their differences, and by reducing both to a 
dependance upon himſelf, He poſſeſſed all the ta- 
lents of diſſimulation requiſite for the execution of 
this delicate plan; but being deficient in vigour, ap- 
plication, and ſound underftanding, inſtead of ac- 
quiring a ſuperiority over both factions, he loſt the 
confidence of both, and taught the partizans of 
each to adhere more cloſely to their particular lea- 
ders, whom they found more hearty, cordial, and 
ſincere, in the cauſe, which they purſued. The hu- 
gonots were fortified by the acceſſion of a German 


army under the prince of Conde and prince Caſimir ; 


but much more, by the credit and perſonal virtues of 
the King of Navarre, who, having fled from court, 
had placed himſelf at the head of that formidable 
party. Henry, in proſecution of his plan, entered 
into a compoſition with them; and being deſirous of 
preſerving a balance between the ſects, he granted 
them peace on the moſt advantageous conditions. 
This was the fifth general peace made with the hu- 
gonots; but tho? it was no more ſincere on the part of 
the court than any of the former, it gave the higheſt 
diſguſt to the catholics; and aftorded the duke of Guiſe 
the 
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ſares, and maxims, and conduct of the King. That 


ducing his party into a more formed and regular bo- 
dy; and he laid the firſt foundations of the famous 
LEAGUE, which, without paying any regard to the 
royal authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the 
hugonots. Such was the unhappy condition of 
France, from the paſt ſeverities and violences of its 
princes, that toleration could no longer be admitted, 
and a conceſſion for liberty of conſcience, which 
would have probably appeaſed the reformers, excited 
the molt violent reſentment and animoſity in the ca- 
tholics. Henry, in order to divert the force of the 
league from himſelf, and even to elude its efforts a- 
gainſt the hugonots, declared himſelf the head of 
that ſeditious confederacy, and took the field as lead- 
er of the Romaniſts, But his dilatory and feeble 
meaſures diſcovered his reluctance to the undertak- 
ing; and after ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he con- 
cluded a new peace, which, tho' leſs favorable than 
the former to the proteſtants, gave no contentment 
to the catholics. Mutual diffidence ſtill prevailed 
between the parties; the King's moderation was ſuſ- 
picious to both; each faction continued to fortify it- 
ſelf againſt that breach, which, they foreſaw, muſt 
ſpeedily enſue; theological controverſy daily whetted 
the animoſity of the ſects; and every private injury 
became the ground of a public quarrel. The King, 
hoping, by his artifice and ſubtlety, to allure the pa- 
tion into a love of pleaſure and repoſe, was himſelf 
caught in the ſnare; and ſinking into diſſoluteneſs 
and indolence, wholly loſt the eſteem, and. in a 


of advancing ſuch men of character and ability, as 


- were neuters between thoſe dangerous factions, he 
f | gaveallhis confidence to young agreeable favourites, 
t who, unable to prop his falling authority, leaned 
e Vol., V. F f | entirely 


great meaſure, the affections of the nation. Inſtead - 


the deſired pretence of declaiming againſt the mea- C14 a P, 


XI. 


1577. 


artful and bold leader took thence an occaſion of 8 
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C HA P.enticely upon it, and encreaſed the general odium a- 


XL. 


1379 


gainſt his adminiſtration. The public burthens, en- 
creaſed by his profuſe liberality, and feeling more 
heavy on a diſordered kingdom, became another 

round of complaint; and the uncontrouled animo- 
ity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, 
rendered peace more calamitous than any open ſtate 
of foreign or even domeſtic hoſtility. The artifices 
of the King were too refined to ſucceed, and too fre- 
quent to be concealed; and the plain, direct, and a- 
vowed conduct of the duke of Guile on the one fide, 
and that of the King of Navarre on the other, drew 
by degrees the generality of the nation to. devote 
themſelves without reſerve to the one or the other of 
thoſe great leaders. 

THe civil commotions of France were of too great 
importance to be overlooked by the other princes of 
Europe; and Elizabeth's foreſight and vigilance, tho? 
ſomewhat reſtrained by her frugality, led her to take 
ſecretly ſome part in them. Beſides employing on 
all occaſions her good offices m favour of the hu 
nots, ſhe had expended no inconfiderable ſums of 
money in levying that army of Germans, which the 
prince of Conde and prince Caſimir conducted in- 
to France*®, and notwithſtanding all her negotiations 
with the court, and her profeſſions of amity, ſhe 
always conſidered her own intereſts as connected 
with the proſperity of the French proteſtants and the 
depreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe. Philip, on the 
other hand, had declared himſelf protector of the 
league; had entered into the cloſeſt correſpondence 
with Guiſe; and had employed all his authority in 
ſupporting the credit of that factious leader. The 
ſympathy of religion, which of itſelf begot a con- 
nexion of intereſts, was one conſiderable induce- 
ment; but that monarch had alſo in view, the ſub- 
duing his rebellious ſubjects in the Netherlands; 
who, as they received great encouragement from the 
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French proteftants, would, he hoped, finally deſpair CH A P. 

of ſucceſs, after the entire ſuppreſſion of their friends XL. 

and confederates. 
Tur fame political views, which engaged Eliza- 9. 

beth to ſupport the hugonots, would have led her to 

aſſiſt the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries; Civil wars 

but the mighty power of Philip, the tranquillity of of the Low 

all his other dominions, and the great force, which Countries. 

he maintained in theſe mutinous provinces, kept her 

in awe, and obliged her, notwithſtanding all tempta- 

tions and all provocations, to preſerve ſome terms of 

amity with that monarch. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 

remonſtrated to her, that many of the Flemiſh exiles, 

who infeſted the ſeas, and preyed on his maſter's ſub- 

jects, were received into the harbours of England, 

and were there permitted to diſpoſe of their prizes; 

and by theſe remonſtrances the Queen found herſelf 

under a neceſſity of denying them all entrance into 

her dominions. But this meaſure proved in the iſ- 

ſue extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of Philip. 

Theſe deſperate exiles, finding no longer any poſli- 

bility of ſubſiſtance, were forced to attempt the 

moſt perilous enterprizes; and they made an aſſault 

on the Brille, a ſeaport town in Holland, where they 

met with ſucceſs, and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, be- 

came maſters of the placel. The duke of Alva was 

alarmed with the danger; and ſtopping thoſe bloody 

executions, which he was making on the defenceleſs 

Flemings, he haſtened with his army to extinguiſh 

the flame, which, falling on materials ſo well pre- 

pared for combuſtion, ſeemed to menace a general 

conflagration, His fears ſoon appeared to be well 

grounded, The people in the neighbourhood of 

the Brille, enraged by that complication of cruelty, 

oppreſſion, inſolence, uſurpation, and perſecution, - 

under which they laboured, flew to arms; and 

in a few days almoſt the whole province of Holland 
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CHAP. and thatof Zealand had revolted from the Spaniards, 


XL. 


579. 


and had openly declared againſt the tyranny of Alva. 
This event happened in the year 1572. 

WILLIAM, prince of Orange, deſcended from a 
ſovereign family of great luſtre and antiquity in 
Germany, inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign 
family in France, had fixed his reſidence in the 
Low Countries; and on account of his noble birth 
and immenſe riches, as well as of his perſonal vir- 
tues, was univerſally regarded as the greateſt ſubject, 
who lived in thoſe provinces. He had oppoſed by 
all regular and dutiful means the progreſs of the Spa- 
niſh uſurpations; and when Alva conducted his ar- 
my into the Netherlands, and aſſumed the govern- 
ment, this prince, well acquainted with the violent 
character of the man, and the tyrannical ſpirit of 
the court of Madrid, wiſely fled from the danger 
which threatened him, and retired to his paternal 
eſtate and dominions in Germany. He was cited to 
appear beſore Alva's tribunal, was condemned in ab- 
ſence, was declared a rebel, and his ample poſſeſſi- 
ons in the Low Countries were confiſcated, In re- 
venge, he levied an army of proteſtants in the em- 
pire, and made ſome attempts to reſtore the Fle- 
mings to liberty; but was {till repulſed with loſs by 
tne vigilance and military conduct of Alva, and by 
the great bravery as well as diſcipline, of thoſe vete- 
ran Spaniards who ſerved under that general. The 
revolt of Holland and Zealand, provinces which the 
prince of Orange formerly commanded, and where 
he was infinitely beloved, called him anew from his 
retreat; and he added conduct, no leſs than ſpirit, 
to that obſlinate reſiſtance, which was here made to 
the Spaniſh dominion. By uniting the revolted 
towns into a league, he laid the foundation of 
that illuſtrious commonwealth, the offspring of induſ- 
try and liberty, whoſe arms and policy have made 
long ſo ſignal a figure in every tranſaction of Eu— 
rope. He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive, 


which 
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ſtill flattered them with the concurrence of the other 
provinces, and with aſſiſtance from the neighbouring 
ſtates : and he exhorted them, in defence of their 
religion, their liberties, their lives, to endure the 
utmoſt extremities of war. From this ſpirit pro- 
ceeded the deſperate defence of Harlem; a defence, 
which nothing but the moſt conſuming famine could 
overcome, and which the Spaniards revenged by the 
execution of more than two thouſand of the inhabi- 
tants l. This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of ſtrikin 
terror into the Hollanders, animated them by de- 
ſpair ; and the vigorous reſiſtance made at Alcmaer, 
where Alva was finally repulſed, ſhowed them that 
their inſolent enemies were not wholly invincible. 
The duke, finding at laſt the pernicious effects of 
his violent councils, ſollicited to be recalled from 
the government : Medina-celi, who was appointed 
his ſucceſſor, refuſed to accept the charge : Reque- 
ſens, commendator of Caſtile, was ſent from Italy 
to replace Alva; and this tyrant departed from the 
Netherlands in 1374; leaving his name in execra- 
tion to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his turn, 
that, during the courſe of five years government, he 
had delivered above eighteen thouſand of theſe re- 
bellious heretics into the hands of the executio- 
ner k. 

REQUZSENS, tho' a man of milder diſpoſitions, could 
not appeaſe the violent hatred, which the revolted Hol- 
landers had entertained againſt the Spaniſh govern- 
ment; and the war continued as obſtinate as ever. In 
the ſiege of Leyden undertaken by the Spaniards, the 
Dutch opened the dykes and ſluices, in order to drive 
them from that enterprize; and the very peaſants were 
active in ruining their fields by an inundation, rather 


Bentivoglio, lib. 7. * Grotius, lib. 2. 
than 


which religion, reſentment, or love of freedom could C HA p. 
inſpire. Tho' the preſent greatneſs of the Spaniſh XL. 
monarchy might deprive them of all courage, he d— 
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CHAP than fall again under the hated tyranny of Spain. But 
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1579. 


notwithſtanding this repulſe, the governor ſtill pur- 
ſued the war; and the conteſt ſeemed too unequal be- 
tween ſo mighty a monarchy, and two ſmall provinces, 
however fortified by nature, and however defended 
by the deſperate reſolution of the inhabitants. The 
prince of Orange, therefore, in 1575, was reſolved 
to ſue for foreign aſſiſtance, and to make applications 
to one or other of his great neighbours, Henry or 
Elizabeth. The court of France was not exempt 
from that ſpirit of tyranny and perſecution which 
prevailed among the Spaniards; and that kingdom, 
torn by domeſtic diſſenſions, ſeemed not to enjoy, 
at preſent, either leiſure or ability to pay regard to 
forcign intereſts. But England, long connected both 
by commerce and alliance with the Netherlands, and 
now more concerned 1n the fate of the revolted pro- 
vinces by a ſympathy in religion, ſeemed naturally 
intereſted in their defence, and as Elizabeth had 
Juſtly entertained great jealouſy againſt Philip, and 
governed her powerful and opulent kingdom in 
perfect tranquillity, great hopes were entertained, 
that her policy, her ambition, or her generoſity, 
would engage her to ſupport them under their pre- 
ſent calamities. They ſent therefore a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to London, conſiſting of St. Aldegonde, Dou- 
Za, Nivelle, Buys, and Melſen; and after employing 
the moſt humble ſupplications to the Queen, they 
proferred her the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their 
provinces, if ſne would employ her power in their 
defence. 

THERE were many ſtrong motives which might 


impel Elizabeth to accept fo liberal an offer. She was 


apprized of the injuries which Philip had done her, 
by his intrigues with the malecontents in England 
and Ireland!: She was diſpleaſed to ſee a violent and 
military government erected in her neighbourhood ; 
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She foreſaw the danger which ſhe ſhould incur from C HAP. 
a total prevalence of the catholics 13 the Low Coun- XL. 
tries: And the m1 time ſituation of thoſe provinces, "YI 


as well as their command over the great rivers, was 
a very inviting circumſtance to a nation like the 
Engliſh, who were beginning to culiivate commerce 
wil naval power. But this princeſs, tho' magnani- 
mous, had never entertained the ambition of mak- 
ing conqueſts, or gaining new acquiſitions; and the 
whole purpole of her vigilant and active politics, was 
ro maintain, by the moſt frugal and cautious expe- 
dients, the tranquillity of her own dominions. An 
open war with the Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent 
conſequence of her accepting the dominion of theſe 
provinces; and after taking the inhabitants under her 
protection, ſhe could never afterwards in honour a- 
bandon them, but, however deſperate their defence 
might become, ſhe muſt embrace it, even farther 
than her convenience or intereſt would permit. For 
theſe reaſons, ſhe refuſed, in plain terms, tlie ſove- 
reignty proferred her but told the ambaſi; adors, that, 
in return for the good- -will which the prince of 
Orange and the States had ſhown her, ſhe would en- 
deavour to mediate an agreement for them, on the 
moſt reaſonable conditions which could be obtained x. 
She ſent accordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip 
and repreſented to him, the danger which he would 
incur of loſing all the Low Countries, if France could 
obtain the leaſt interval from her inteſtine diforders, 
and find leiſure to offer her protection to the muti- 
nous and diſcontented inhabitants. Philip ſeemed to 
take this remonſtrance in good part; but no accord 
enſued, and the war continued with the ſame rage 
and violence-as before. 

IT was an accident that delivered the Hollanders 
from their preſent deſperate ſituation. R-queſens, the 
governor, dying ſuddenly, the Spaniſh troops, diſ- 
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CHAP. contented for want of pay, and licentious for want 


XL. 


1579. 


of a proper authority to command them, broke out 
into a furious mutiny; and threw every thing into 
confuſion. They ſacked and pillaged the cities of 
Maeſtricht and Antwerp, and committed great 
ſlaughter on the inhabitants: They threatened all 
the other cities with a like fate: And all the pro- 
vinces, excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual 
defence againſt their violence, and called in the 
prince of Orange and the Hollanders, as their pro- 
tectors. A treaty, commonly called the pacification 
of Ghent, was formed by common agreement; 
where the removal of foreign troops, and the reſto- 
ration of their antient liberties, were the objects 
which the provinces ſtipulated to purſue. Don John 
of Auſtria, natural brother to Philip, being appoint- 
ed governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, 
that the States had 10 fortified themſelves, and that 
the Spaniſn troops were ſo divided by their ſituation, 
that there was no poſſibility of reſiſtance; and he 
agreed to the terms required of him. The Spani- 
ards were recalled; and theſe provinces ſeemed at 
laſt to breathe a little from their calamities. 

Bor it was not eaſy for an entire peace to be 
ſettled, while the thirſt of revenge and dominion go- 
verned the King of Spain, and while the Flemings 
were io ſtrongly agitated with refentment for paſt, 
and fear of future injuries. The ambition of Don 
John, who coveted this great theatre Hr his mi— 
itary talents, engaged him rather to euflame than 
appeaſe the quarrel; and as he found the States 
determined to impoſe very ſtrict limitations on his 
authority, he broke all articles, ſeized Namur, and 
procured the recall of the Spaniſh army from Ita- 
ly. This prince, endowed with a lofty genius, and 
animated by the proſperous ſucceſſes of his youth, 
had opened his mind to vaſt undertakings; and 


looking much beyond the conqueſt of the revolted 
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rovinces, had projected to marry the Queen of CHAP, 
cots, and to acquire in her right the dominion of XL. 
the Britiſh kindoms *®. Elizabeth was aware of his 


intentions; and ſeeing now, from the union of all 
the provinces, a fair proſpect of making a long and 
vigorous defence againſt Spain, ſhe no longer ſeru- 

ed to embrace the protection of their liberties, 


which ſeemed to be ſo intimately connected with her 


own ſafety. After ſending them a ſum of money, 
about twenty thouſand pounds, for the immediate 
pay of their troops, ſhe concluded a treaty with 
them; in which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with five 
thouſand foot and a thoutand horſe, at the charge of 
the Flemings; and to lend them an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, on receiving the bonds f ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable towns of the Netherlands, for her 
re-payment within the year, It was farther agreed, 
that the commander of the Engliſh army, ſhould be 
admitted into the council of the States; and nothing 
be determined concerning war or peace, without 
previouſly informing the Queen or him of it; that 
they ſhould enter int) no league without her con- 
ſent; that if any diſcord aroſe among themſelves, 
it ſhould be referred to her arbitration; and thar, 
if any prince, on any pretext, ſhould attempt hoſ- 


| - rilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her aſſiſtance 


an army equal to that which ſhe had employed in 
their defence. This alliance was ſigned on the qth of 
January, 1578% One conſiderable inducement to 
the Queen for entering into treaty with the States, 
was to prevent their throwing themſelves into the 
arms of France; and ſhe was deſirous to make the 
King of Spain believe, that it was her ſole motive. 
She repreſented to him, by her ambaſſador, Thomas 
Wilkes, that ſhe had hitherto acted religiouſly the 
part of a good neighbour ah d aliy; had refuſed the 
ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when proferred 
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CHAP. her; had counſelled the prince of Orange to ſubmit 
L. to the King; and had even accompanied her advice 
1579. with menaces, in caſe of his refuſal. She perſevered, 
ſhe ſaid, in the ſame friendly intentions; and, as a 
proof of it, would venture to interpoſe with her ad- 
vice for the compoſure of the preſent differences: 
Let Don John, whom ſhe could not but regard as 
her mortal enemy, be recalled; let ſome other prince 
more popular be ſubſtituted in his place; let the Spa- 
niſh armies be withdrawn, let the Flemings be reſto- 
red to their antient liberties and privileges : And if, 
after theſe conceſſions, they were ſtill obſtinate not 
to return to their duty, ſhe promiſed to join her arms 
to thoſe of the King of Spain, and force them to a 
compliance. Philip diſſembled his reſentment againſt 
the Queen; and ſtill continued to ſupply Don John 
with money and troops. That prince, tho' once re- 
pulſed at Rimenant, by the valour of the Engliſh 
under Norris, and tho? oppoſed, as well by the ar- 
my of the States as by prince Caſimir, who had con- 
ducted to the Low Countries a great body of Ger- 
mans, paid by the Queen, gained a great advantage 
over the Flemings at Gemblours; but was cut off in 
the midſt of his proſperity by poiſon, given him ſe- 
cretly, as was ſuſpected, by orders from Philip, who 
dreaded his ambition. The prince of Parma ſuc- 
ceeded to the command, who uniting valour and cle- 
mency, negociation and military exploits, made 
great progrels againſt the revolted Flemings, and ad- 
vanced the progrefs of the Spaniards by his arts as 
well as by his arms. | | 
DvuriNG theſe years, while Europe was almoſt eve- 
ry where in great commotion, England enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity; owing chiefly to the prudence 
and vigour of the Queen's adminiſtration, and to the 
wiſe precautions which ſhe employed in all her mea- 
ſures. By ſupporting the zealous proteſtants in Scot- 
land, ſhe had twice given them the ſuperiority over 
their 
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their antagoniſts, had connected their intereſts cloſely C H A P. 


with her own, and had procured herſelf entire ſecu- 
rity from that quarter, whence the moſt dangerous 
invaſions could be made upon her. She ſaw in France 
her enemies, the Guiſes, tho' extremely powerful, 
yet counterballanced by the Hugonots, her zealous 

artizars; and even hated by the King, who was 
jealous of their reſtleſs and exorbitant ambition. 
The bigotry of Philip gave her juſt ground of anxi- 
ety; but the ſame bigotry had happily excited the 
moſt obſtinate oppoſition among his own ſubjects, 
and had created him enemies, which his arms and 
policy were not likely ſoon to overcome. The 
Queen of Scots, her antagoniſt and rival, and the 
pretender to her throne, was a priſoner in her hands; 
and by her impatience and high ſpirit had been en- 
gaged in practices which afforded the Queen a pre- 
tence for rendering ker confinement more rigorous, 
and for cutting off her communication with her parti- 
zans in England. Religion was the capital point, 
on which depended all the political tranſactions of 
that age; and the Queen's condutt in this particu- 
lar, making allowance for the prevailing prejudices 
of the age, could ſcarcely be adcuſed of ſeverity 
or imprudence. She eſtabliſhed no inquiſition in- 
to men's boſoms; ſhe impoſed no oaths of ſupre- 
macy, except on thoſe who received truſt or emolu- 
ment from the public: And tho? the exerciſe of all 
religion bur the eſtabliſhed was prohibited, the vio- 
lation of this law, by the ſaying maſs, and receiv- 
ing the ſacrament, in private houſes, was, in many 
inſtances, connived at?; while, at the ſame time, 
the catholics, in the beginning of her reign, ſhew- 
ed little reluctance againſt going to church, or fre- 
quenting the ordinary duties of public worſhip. 
The pope, ſenſible that this practice would by de- 
grees reconcile all his partizans to the reformed reli- 
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CHAP. gion, haſtened the publication of the bull, excom- 
XL. municating the Queen, and freeing her ſubjects from 


all oaths of allegiance; and great pains were taken 


579 by the emiſſaries of Rome, to render the breach be- 


tween the two leligions as wide as poſſible, and to 
make the frequenting proteſtant churches appear 
highly criminal to the catholics?. Theſe practices, 
with the rebellions, which enſued, increaſed the vigi- 
lance and ſeverity cf the government; but the Roma- 
niſts, if their condition was compared with that of the 
Nonconformiſts in other countries, and with their own 


practices where they domineered, could not juſtly 


complain much of violence or perſecution. The 
Queen appcared rather more anxious to keep a ſtrict 
hand over the puritans, who, tho' their pretenſions 
were not jo imm diately dangerous to her authority, 
ſeemed to be actuated by a more unreaſonable obſti- 
nacy, and to retain claims, of which, both in civil 
and eccleſiaſtical matters, it was, as yet, difficult to 
diſcern the full ſcope and intention. Some ſecret at- 
tempts of that ſect to eſtabliſh a ſeparate congregati- 
on 2nd diſcipline, had been careſully repreſſed in the 
beginning of this reign”; and when any of the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy diſcovered a tendency to their princi- 
ples, by omitting the legal habits or ceremonies, the 
Queen had ſhewn a determined reſolution to puniſh 
them by fines and deprivations*; tho' her orders to 
that purpoſe had, by the protection which theſe ſec- 
raries received from ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
courtiers, been frequently eluded. But what chief- 
ly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts of her ſubjects, 
was, her frugality, which, tho' carried ſometimes 
to an extreme, led her not to amaſs treaſures, but 
only to prevent impoſitions upon the people, Who 


4 Walfingham's Letter in Burnet, vol. ii. 418. Cabbala, p. 
406. r Strype's Life of Parker, p. 342. Ibid. Life of 
Grindal, p. 315. s Heylin, p. 165, 166. 
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were at that time very little accuſtomed to bear thec H AP. 


burthens of government. By means of her rigid oeco- 


XL. 


nomy, ſhe paid all the debts which ſhe found on me 


crown, with their full iutereſt; tho* ſome of thele 
debts had been contracted even during the reign of 
her father :.. She repaid ſome loans, which ſhe had 
exacted at the commercement of her reign ; a prac- 
tice in that age ſomewhat unuſual* ; And ſhe eſta- 
bliſhed her credit on ſuch a footing, that no ſovereign 
in Europe could more readily command any ſum 
which the public exjgences might at any time re- 
quirez, During this peaceable and uniform govern- 
ment, England furniſhes few materials for pa 
and except the ſmall part which Elizabeth took in 
reign tranſactions, there ſcarce paſſed any occurrence 
which requires à particular detail. 


1579 


Tur moſt memorable event in this period was a A Patlia- 
ſeſſion of Parliament, ſummoned on the 8th of Fe- ment. 


bruary, 1576, where debates were ſtarted, which 
may appear ſomewhat curious and ſingular. Peter 
Wentworth, a puritan, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
former Parliaments, by his free and undaunted ſpi- 
rit, opened this ſeſſion with a premeditated harangue, 
which drew on him the indignation of the houſe, and 
gave great offence to the Queen and the Courtiers. As 
it ſeems to contain the firſt rude ſketch of thoſe prin- 
ciples of liberty which happily gained aſterwards the 
alcendant in England, it may not be infproper to give, 
in a few words, the ſubſtance of it. He premiſed, 
that the very name of liberty is ſweet; but the thing 
itſelf is precious beyond the moſt ineſt mable treaſure; 
And that it behoved them to be careful, leſt, con- 
tenting themſelves with the ſweetneſs of the name, 
they forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all 
earthly poſſeſſions was of the higheſt value to the 
kingdom, He then proceeded to obſerve, that free- 


* D'Ewes, p. 245. Camden, p. 446. » D'Ewes, p. 
246. * Ibid, p. 245. | 
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CHAP. dom of ſpeech in that houſe, a privilege fo uſeful 
XL. both to ſovereign and ſubject, had been formerly 


1579- 


infringed in many eſſential articles, and was, at pre- 
ſent, expoſed to the moſt imminent danger : That 
it was uſual, when any ſubject of importance was 
handled, eſpecially if it regarded religion, to ſur- 
mize, that theſe topics were diſagreeable to the 
Queen, and that the farther proceeding in them 
would draw down her indignation upon their teme- 
rity : That Solomon had juſtly affirmed the King's 
diſpleaſure to be a meſſenger of death; and it was 
no wonder that men, even tho' urged by motives of 
conſcience and duty, ſhould be inclined to ſtop 
ſhort, when they found themſelves expoſed to fo ſe- 
vere a penalty: That by employing this argument, 
the houſe was incapacitated from ſeFing their coun- 
try, or even from ſerving the Queen herſelf; whoſe 
ears, beſieged by pernicious flatterers, were there- 
by rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary truths: 

That it was a mockery to call an aſſembly a Parlia- 
ment, and yet deny them that privilege, which was 
ſo eſſential to their being, and without which the 

muſt degenerate into an ahject ſchool of ſervitude 
and diſſimulation ; That as the Parliament was the 
great guardian of the laws, they ought to have li- 
berty to diſeharge their truſt, and to maintain that 
authority whence even Kings themſelves derive 
their bæing: That a King was conſtituted ſuch by 
law, and tho' he was not dependant on man, yet 
was he ſubordinate to God and the law, and was 
obliged to make their preſcriptions, not his own 
will, the rule of his conduct: That even his com- 
miſſion, as God's vicegerent, enforced, inſtead of 
looſening, this obligation; ſince he was thereby in- 
veſted with authority to execute on earth the will of 
God, which is nothing but law and juſtice : That 
tho' theſe ſurmizes of diſpleaſing the Queen by their 


proceedings, had impeached, in a very eſſential point, 


all freedom of ſpeech, a privilege granted them by 
a ſpe- 
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a ſpecial law; yet was there a more expreſs and more CHAP. 
dangerous invaſion made on their liberties, by fre- XI. 
quent meſlages from the throne : That it had becoine "IIS 
a practice, when the houſe were entering on any queſ- 79 
tion, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, to bring an order 

from the Queen, inhibiting them abſolutely to treat 

of ſuch matters, and barring them all tarther diſcuſ- 

ſion of thoſe momentuous articles: That the prelatcs, 
emboldened by her royal protection, had aſtumed a 
deciſive power in all queſtions of religion, and re- 

quired that every one ſhould implicitly ſubmit his 

faith to their arbitrary determinations: That the love 

which he bore his ſovereign, forbad him to be fiient 

under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice, on this important 
occaſion, his duty to ſervile flattery and com plaiſance: 

And that, as no earthly creature was exempt from 

fault, ſo neither was the Queen herſelf; but in im- 

poſing this ſervitude on her faithful commons, had 
committed a great, and even dangerous fault, againſt 


herſelf and the whole realm]. 


IT is eaſy to obſerve, from this ſpeech, that in 
theſe dawnings of liberty, the parliamentary ſtile 
was ſtill crude and unformed ; and that the pro- 
per decorum of attacking miniſters and counſel- 
lors, without intereſting the honour of the crown, 
or mentioning the perſon of the ſovereign, was 
not as yet entirely eſtabliſhed. The commons ex- 
preſſed great diſpleaſure at this unuſual licence: 
They ſequeſtered Wentworth from the houſe, and 
committed him priſoner to the ſerjeant at arms. 
They even ordered him to be examined by a com- 
mittee, conſiſting of all thoſe members who were al- 
ſo members of the privy- council, and a report to be 
made next day to the houſe. This committee met 
in the Star- chamber, and wearing the aſpect of that 
arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to appear be- 
fore them, and anſwer for his behaviour. But tho' 


7 DEwes, p. 236, 237, Ee. 
the 
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CHAP. the commons had diſcovered ſo little delicacy or pre- 


caution, in thus confounding their own authority 
with that of the Star-chamber, Wentworth under- 
ſtood better the principles of liberty, and refuſed to 
give theſe counſellors any account of his conduct in 
Parliament, till he was ſatisfied that they acted not as 
members of the privy-council, but as a committee of 
the houſe*. He juſtified himſelf by pleading the ri- 
gour and hardſhip of the Queen's meſlages; and not- 
withſtanding that the committee ſhowed him, by in- 
ſtances in other reigns, that the practice of ſending 
ſuch meſſages was not unprecedented, he would rot. 
agree to expreſs any ſorrow or repentance. The iſ- 
ſue of the affair was, that, after a month's confine- 
ment, the Queen ſent to the commons, informing 
them, that, from her ſpecial grace and favour, ſhe 
had reftored him to his liberty and to his place in the 
houſe*. By this ſeeming lenity, ſhe indirectly retain- 
ed the power which ſhe had aſſumed, of impriſoning 
the members, and obliging them to anſwer before her 
for their conduct in Parliament. And Sir Walter 
Mildmay endeavoured to make the houſe ſenſible of 
her Majeſty's goodneſs, in ſo gently remitting the in- 
dignation which ſhe might quſtly conceive at the te- 
merity of their member: But he informed them, 
that they had not the liberty of ſpeaking what and 
of whom they pleaſed; and that indiſcreet freedoms 
uſed in that houſe, had, both in the preſent and ſore- 
going ages, met with a proper puniſhment, He 
warned them, therefore, not to abuſe farther the 
Queen's clemency; leſt ſhe be conſtrained, contrary 
to her inclination, to turn an unſucceſsful lenity into 
a neceſſary ſeverity b. 

THe behaviour of the two houſes was, in other re- 
ſpects, equally tame and ſubmiſſive. Inſtead of a hill, 
which was at firſt introduced, for the reformation of 


2 D'Ewes, p. 241. Ibid. p. 244. v Ibid. p. 259. 
© Ibid. p. 262. | 
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the church, they were contented to preſent a petition CH AP. 


to her majeſty for that purpoſe : And when ſhe told 
them, that ſhe would give orders to her biſhops, to 
amend all abuſes, and if they were negligent, ſhe 
would herſelf, by her ſupreme power and authority 
over the church, give ſuch redreſs as would entirely 
ſatisfy the nation; the Parliament willingly acquieſ- 
ced in this ſovereign and peremptory 3 58 d, 
Tao the commons ſhewed ſo little ſpirit in oppo- 
ſing the authority of the crown, they maintained, 
this ſeſſion, their dignity againſt an incroachment of 
the lords, and would not agree to a conference which, 
they thought, was delired of them in an irregular 
manner. They acknowleged, however, with all 
humbleneſs, (ſuch was their expreſſion) the ſuperiority 


of the lords: They only refuſed to give that houſe 


any reaſon for their proceedings; and aſſerted, that 
where they altered a bill ſent them by the peers, it 
belonged to them to deſire a conference, not to the 
upper houſe to require ite. 

Tut commons granted an aid of one ſubſidy and 
two fifteenths. Mildmay, in order to ſatisfy the 
houſe concerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, en- 
tered into a detail of the Queen's paſt expences in 
ſupporting the government, and of the increaſing 
charges of the crown, from the daily increaſe in the 
price of all commodities. He did not, however, for- 
get to admoniſh them, that they were to regard this 
detail as the pure effect of the Queen's condeſcenſion, 
ſince ſne was not bound to yield them any account 
how ſhe employed her treaſure *, 


4 Thid. p. 257. * Tbid. p. 263. 7 Ibid. p. 246, 
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Scots aftairs.-—Spaniſh affairs.---Sir Francis Drake.--- 
A Parliament. Negotiations of marriage with the 
duke of Anjou.---Scots affairs.---Letter of Queen Ma- 
ry to Elizabeth ---Conſprracies in England.--- A Par- 
liame nt. Ihe ecclefiatical commiſſion.--- Affairs of the 
Low Countries.---FHoſtulities with Spain. 


HE greateſt and moſt abſolute ſecurity which 

Elizabeth enjoyed during her whole reign, ne- 
ver exempted her from vigilance and attention; but 
the ſcene began now to be ore overcaſt, and dan- 
gers gradually multiplied on her from more than one 
quarter. 

THe earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scot- 
land in ſtrict alliance with the Queen, and had alſo 
reſtored domeſtic tranquillity : But it was not likely, 
that the factitious and legal authority of a regent 
would long maintain itſelf in a country unacquainted 
with law and order; where even the natural domini— 
on of hereditary princes ſo often met with oppoſition 
and countroul. The nobility began anew to break 
into factions : The people were diſguſted with ſome 
inſtances which appeared of Morton's avarice : And 
the clergy, who complained of farther incroachments 
on their narrow revenue, joined and increaſed the 
diſcontent of the other orders. The regent was ſen- 
ſible of his dangerous ſituation; and having dropt 
ſome peeviſh expreſſions, as if he were willing or 
deſirous to reſign the government, the noblemen of 
the oppolite party, fevourites of the young King, 
laid hold of this conceſſion, and required that de- 
miſſion which he ſeemed fo frankly to offer them. 

ames was at this time but eleven years of age; yet 
orton, having ſecured himſelf, as he imagined, 
by a general pardon, reſigned his authority into 5 
hands 
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hands of the King, who pretended to conduct, in his CHAP. 
own name, the adminiſtration of the kingdom. The XII. 


regent retired from the government, and ſeemed to 
employ himſelf entirely in the care of his domeſtic 
affairs; but either tired with this tranquillity, which 
appeared inſipid after the agitations of ambition, or 
thinking it time to throw off diſſimulation, he return- 
ed again to court, acquired an aſcendant in the 
council; and tho? he reſumed not the title of regent, 
governed with the ſame authority as before. The 
oppoſite party, after holding ſeparate conventions, 
took to arms, on pretence of delivering their prince 
from captivity, and reſtoring him to the ſree exerciſe 
of his government: Queer, Elizabeth interpoſed by 
her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated an 


agreement between the factions: Morton Kept poſ- 


ſeſſion of the government; but his enemies were nu- 


merous and vigilant, and his authority ſeemed to be- 


come every day more precarions. 

Tre count d' Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, 
couſin-german to the King's father, had been born 
and educated in France; and being a young noble- 
man of a good addreſs, and a {weet diſpoſition, he 
appeared to the duke of Guiſe a very proper inſtru- 


ment for detaching James from the Engliſh intereſt, 


and connecting him with his mother and her relati- 
ons. He no ſooner appeared at Stirling, where James 
reſided, than he acquired the affections of the young 
monarch; and joining his intereſts with James Stu- 
art of the houſe of Ochiltree, a young man of 
profligate manners, who had acquired the King's 
favour, he employed himſelf, under the appearance 
of play and amuſement, in i»ſtilling into the tender 
mind of the prince new ſentiments of politics and 
government. He repreſented to him the injuſtice 


which had been done Mary in her depoſition, and 


made him entertain thoughts, either of reſigning 
the crown into her hands, or of aſſociating her with 
; H h 2 hum 


1580. 
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CHAP. him in the adminiſtration*®. Elizabeth, alarmed with 


XLI. 


1580. 


the danger which might enſue from the prevalence of 
this intereſt in Scotland, ſent anew Sir Robert Bowes 
to Stirling ; and accuſing Aubigney, now created 
earl of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, warn» 
ed James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and 
dangerous connections s. The King excuſed him- 
ſelf, by Alexander Hume his ambaſſador ; and Le- 
nox, finding that the Queen had openly declared a- 
gainſt him, was farther confirmed in his intention of 
overturning the Engliſh intereft, and particularly of 
ruining Morton, who was regarded as the head of it. 
That nobleman was arreſted in council, accuſed as 
an accomplice in the late King's murder, committed 
to priſon, brought to trial, and condemned to ſuffer 
as a traitor, He conſeſſed, that Bothwel had com- 
municated to him the deſign, had pleaded Mary's aſ- 
ſent, and had deſired his concurrence; but he deni- 


ed, that he had ever given his approbation to that 


crime; and in excuſe for his concealment, alledged 
the danger of revealing it, either to Henry, who had 
no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to Mary, who appear- 
ed to be an accomplice in the murderi. Sir Thomas 
Randolph was ſent by the Queen to intercede in fa- 
vour of Morton; and that ambaflador, not content 
with diſcharging this duty of his function, engaged, 
by his perſuaſion, the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, An- 
gus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter into a confede- 
racy for protecting, even by force of arms, the life of 
the priſoner. The more to overawe that nobleman's 
enemies, Elizabeth ordered forces to be aſſembled 
on the borders of England; but this expedient ſer- 
ved only to haſten his fentence and execution x. 
Morton died with that conſtancy and reſolution 
which had attended him thro' all the various e- 
vents of his hfe; and left a reputation, which was 
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leſs diſputed with regard to ability than probity and C H AR 
virtue. But this concluſion of the ſcene happened not XII. 


till the ſubſequent year. 


EL1ZABETH was at this time extremely anxious on Spa 
account of every revolution in Scotland; becauſe that fairs. 


country alone, not being ſeparated from England by 
ſea, and bordering on all the catholic and malecontent 
counties, afforded her enemies a ſafe and eaſy method 
of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was ſenſible, that 
Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French 
monarch, had been engaged by the Guiſes to have 
recourſe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, 
tho' he had not yer come to an open rupture with the 
Queen, was every day, both by the injuries which he 
committed and received, more exaſperated againſt 
her, That he might retaliate for the aſſiſtance which 
ſhe gave to his rebels in the Low Countries, he had 
ſent under the name of the pope!, a body of ſeven 
hundred Spaniards and Italians into Ireland; where 
the inhabitants, always turbulent, and diſcontented 
with the Engliſh government, were now more alie- 
nated by religious prejudices, and were ready to join 
every invader. The Spaniſh general, San Joſepho, 
built a fort in Kerry; and being there beſieged by 
the earl of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, who was 
ſoon after joined by lord Gray, the deputy, he made 
a very weak and cowardly reſiſtance. After ſome aſ- 
ſaults, feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcreti- 
on; and Gray, who was attended with a very {mall 
force, finding himſelf embarraſſed with ſo many pri- 
ſoners, put all the Spaniards and Italians to the 
ſword without mercy, and hanged about fifteen hun- 
dred Iriſh ; A cruelty which gave great diſpleaſure to 
Elizabeth =, 


When the Engliſh ambaſſador made complaints of sir Fran- 


** dab. 


this invaſion, he was anſwered by like complaints of cis Drake. 


the pyracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold ſea- 


1 Digges, p- 359, 370. m Camden, p. 475. Cox's Hits 
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CHAP.man, who had aſſaulted the Spaniards in the place 


XLI. 


1580. 


where they deemed themſelves the moſt ſecure, in the 
new world, This man, ſprung from mean parents in 
the County of Devon, having acquired conſiderable 
riches by ſome depredations made on the Spaniards in 
the iſthmus of Panama, and having there got a ſight 
of the Pacific ocean, was ſo ſtimulated by ambition 
and avarice, that he ſcrupled not to employ his whole 
fortune in a new adventure thro? thoſe ſeas, ſo much 
unknown at that time to all the European nations . 
By means of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then vice cham- 
berlain, a great favourite of the Queen, he obtained 
her conſent and approbation; and ſet fail from Ply- 
mouth in 1577, with four ſhips and a pinnace, on 
board of which were 164 able ſailors o. He paſſed 


Into the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan, and 


falling on the Spaniards, who expected no enemy in 
theſe quarters, he took many rich prizes, and pre- 
pared to return with the immenſe booty, which he 
had acquired. Apprehenſive of being intercepted by 
the enemy, if he took the ſame way homewards, by 
which he had reached the Pacific ocean, he attempt- 
ed to find a paſſage by the north of California; and 
failing in that enterprize, he ſet ſail for the Eaſt In- 
dies, and returned ſafely this year by the Cape of Good 
Hope. He was the firſt Engliſhman who ſailed round 
the Globe; and the firſt commander in chief: For 
Magellan, whoſe ſhip executed the ſame adventure, 
died in his paſſage. His name became very celebra- 
ted on account of fo bold and fortanate an attempt ; 
but many, apprehending the reſentment of the Spa- 
niards, endeavoured to perſuade the Queen, that it 
would be more prudent to diſown the enterprize, to 
puniſh Drake, and to reſtore the treaſure. But Eliza- 
beth who admired valour, and who was allured by the 


n Camden, p. 478. Stowe, p. 689. o Camden, p- 
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proſpect of ſharing in the riches, determined to coun-C HA P. 


tenance that gallant ſailor: She conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and accepted of a banquet 
from him at Deptford, on board the ſhip which had 
atchieved fo memorable a voyage. When Philip's 
ambaſſador, Mendoza, exclaimed againſt Drake's py- 
racies, ſhe told him, that the Spaniards, by arrogating 
a right to the whole new world, and excluding thence 
all other European nations, who ſhould fail thither, 
even with a view of exerciſing the moſt lawful com- 
merce, very naturally tempted others to make a vio- 
leat irruption into theſe countries?, To pacify, how- 
ever, the Spaniſh monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the 
booty to be reſtored to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, 
who pretended to be agent for the merchants, whom 
Drake had ſpoiled. Having learned afrerwards, that 
Philip had ſeized the money, and had employed part 
of it againſt herſelf in Ireland, part of it in the pay 
of the prince of Parma's troops, ſhe determined to 
make no more reſtitutions. | 

THERE was another cauſe, which induced the 
Queen to take this reſolution ; She was in ſuch 
want of money, that ſhe was obliged to aſſemble 
a Parliament; a meaſure, which as ſhe herſelf open- 
ly declared, ſhe never embraced, except when o- 


XLI. 


1580. 


1581. 


bliged by the neceſſity of her affairs. The Parlia- 16th Jan. 


ment, beſides granting her a ſupply of one ſubſidy A parlia- 
and two fifteenths, enacted ſome ſtatutes for the ment. 


ſecurity of the government, chiefly againſt the at- 
tempts of the catholics. Whoever, in any way, re- 
conciled any one to the church of Rome, or was 


himſelf reconciled, was declared to be guilty of trea- 


fon: To ſay mals was ſubjected to the penalty of a 
year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hundred 
merks; the hearing it was puniſhable by a year's im- 
priſonment and a fine of an hundred merks; A fine of 
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twenty 
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CHAP. twenty pounds a month was impoſed on every one 


_ ALL 
1581. 


who continued, during that time, abſent from 
church a. To utter flanderous or ſeditious words 
againſt the Queen was puniſhable, for the firſt of- 
fence, with the pillory and loſs of ears; the ſecond 
offence was declared felony : The writing or printing 
ſach words was felony even on the firſt offence :. 
The puritans prevailed to have farther application 
made for reformation in religion“. Paul Wentworth, 
brother to the member of that name, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, 
that the commons, from their own authority, ſhould 
appoint a general faſt and prayers; and the commons 
raſhly aſſented to his motion. For this preſumption, 
they were ſeverely reprimanded by a meſſage from 
the Qucen, as encroaching on the royal prerogative 
and ſupremacy; and they were obliged to ſubmit, 
and aſk forgiveneſs*. 

Tux Queen and Parliament were engaged to paſs 
theſe ſevere laws againſt the catholics, by ſome late 
diſcoveries, which had been made of the treaſonable 
practices of the Romiſh prieſts. When the worſhip of 
the catholics was ſuppreſſed, and the reformation in- 
troduced into the univerſities, the King of Spain re- 
flected, that as ſome ſpecies of literature was requiſite 
for the ſupport of theſe doctrines and controverſies, the 
Romiſh communion muſt totally decay in England, 
if no means were iound to give erudition to the eccle- 
ſiaſtics; and for this reaſon, he founded a ſeminary at 
Dotiay, where the catholics ſent their children, chiefly 
thoſe intended for the prieſthood, in order to receive 
the rudiments of their education. The cardinal of 
Lorraine imitated this example by erecting a like 
ſeminary in his dioceſe of Rheims; and tho' Rome 
was ſomewhat diſtant, the pope would not neglect 
to adorn, with a foundation of the ſame nature, 
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that capital of orthodoxy. Theſe ſeminaries found-C HA P. 
ed with this hoſtile intention, ſent over every year XII. 


a colony of prieſts, who maintained the catholic ſu- 
perſtition in the full height of its bigotry ; and be- 
ing educated with a view to the crown of martyr- 
dom, were not deterred, either by danger or fatigue, 
from maintaining and propagating their principles, 
They infuſed into all their votaries an extreme ha- 
tred againſt the Queen; whom they treated as an 
uſurper, a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, a perſecutor of the 
orthodox, and one ſolemnly and publicly anathema- 
tized by the holy father. Sedition, rebellion, and 
even ſometimes aſſaſſination, were the expedients, by 
which they propoſed to effectuate their purpoſes a- 
gainſt her; and the ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay per- 
ſecution, under which the catholics laboured, made 
them the more willingly receive, from their ghoſtly 
fathers, ſuch violent doctrines. 

Turns ſeminaries were all of them under the 
direction of the jeſuits, a new order of regular 
prieſts erected in Europe; when the court of Rome 
perceived, that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, 
who ſufficed in times of ignorance, were no longer 
able to defend the ramparts of the church, aſſailed 
on every fide, and that the inquilitive ſpirit of the 
age required a ſociety more active and more learn- 
ed, to oppoſe its dangerous progreſs. Theſe men, 
as they ftood foremoſt in the conteſt againſt the 
proteſtants, drew on them the extreme animoſity of 


that whole ſet; and by aſſuming a ſuperiority over 


the other more numerous and more antient orders 
of their own communion, were even expoſed to 
the envy of their brethren : So that it is no won- 
der, if the blame to which their principles and con- 
duct might be expoſed, has, in many inſtances, 
been much exaggerated. This reproach, however, 
they muſt bear from poſterity, that, by the very 
nature of their inſtitution, they were engaged to 

Vol. V. Li pervert 
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CHAP. pervert learning, the only effectual remedy againſt 


XLI. 
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ſuperſtition, into a nouriſhment of that infirmity; 
and as their erudition was chiefly of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and ſcholaſtic kind (tho' a few members have 
cultivated polite literature) they were only the more 
enabled, by that acquiſition, to refine away the 
plaineſt dictates of morality, and to erect a regular 
ſyſtem of cafuiſtry, by which prevarication, perjury, 
and every crime, where it ſerved their ghoſtly pur- 


poſes, might be juſtified and defended. 


The jeluits, as devoted ſervants to the court of 
Rome, exalted the prerogative of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff above all earthly power; and by maintaining 
his authority of depoſing Kings, ſet no bounds, 
either to his ſpiritual or temporal juriſdiction. This 
doctrine became ſo prevalent among the zealous ca- 
tholics in England, that the excommunication, ful- 
minated againſt Elizabeth, excited many ſcruples of 
a ſingular kind, to which it behoved the holy father 
to provide a remedy. The bull of Pius, in abſolv- 
ing the ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, re- 
quired them to reſiſt the Queen's uſurpation; and ma- 
ny Romaniſts were apprehenſive, that, by this clauſe, 
they were obliged in conſcience, even tho' no fa- 
vourable opportunity offered, to rebel againſt her, and 
that no dangers nor difficulties could free them from 
this indiſpenſible duty. But Parſons and Campian, 
two jeſuits, were ſent over with a mitigation and ex- 
planation of the doctrine; and they taught their vo- 
taries, that tho' the bull was for ever binding on Eli- 
zabeth and her partizans, it did not oblige the catho- 
lics to obedience, except when the ſovereign pontiff 
ſhould think proper, by a new ſummons, to require 
ick. Campian was afterwards detected in treaſona— 
ble practices; and being put to the rack, and con- 
teſting his guilt, he was publickly executed. His 
execution was ordered at the very time, when the 
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duke of Anjou was in England, and proſecuted with CHAP, 


the greateſt appearance of ſucceſs his marriage with XII. 
— =mnnd 


the Queen; and this ſeverity was probably intended 
to appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to ſatisfy them, 
that, whatever meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe never 
would depart from the principles of the reformation. 

Wurz hoſtilities were daily multiplying between 
Spain and England, and while Elizabeth knew, that 
Philip, from reſentment, from bigotry, and from in- 
tereſt, was ſtrongly, tho' ſecretly, induced to effect 
her ruin, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of ſecuring herſelf 
againſt the efforts of ſo powerful and politic a mo- 
narch. The obſtinate reſiſtance of the ſtates in the 
Netherlands gave her hopes, that his force and trea- 
fare would be waſted in ſubduing theſe provinces , 
but the admirable conduct and rapid progrels of the 
prince of Parma ſtruck her with apprehenſions; and 
as the acquiſition, which Philip, about this time, made 
of Portugal, brought him a great acceſſion of riches 
and naval power, the expediency of ſeeking the pro- 
tection of ſome powerful alliance became every day 
the more apparent. The animoſity, which ſtill en- 
creaſed between the French monarch and the duke 
of Guiſe, and the confederacy, which the latter 
prince had ſecretly formed with Philip, opened the 
proſpect of a cloſe alliance between the ſovereigns of 
France and England; and the general apprehenſions, 
entertained by all Europe of the Spaniſh power, 


ſeemed to require ſome general union for reſiſting its 
farther progreſs. 


THe duke of Alengon, now created duke of Anjou, Negotia- 
had never entirely dropped his pretenſions to eſpouſe on ek 
Elizabeth; and that princeſs, tho' her ſuitor was near with 6 
twenty-five years younger than herſelf, and had noduke of 


knowledge of her perſon but by pictures or deſcriptions, Anjou. 


was ſtill pleaſed with the counterfeit image, which 
his addreſſes afforded her of love and tenderneſs. The 
duke, in order to forward his ſuit, beſides l 
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CHAP. his brother's ambaſſador, ſent over Simier, an agent 

XLI. of his own; an artful man, of an agreeable converſa- 
tion, who, ſoon remarking the Queen's humour, a- 
maſed her with gay diſcourſe, and inſtead of ſerious 
political reaſonings, which, he found, only awaken- 
ed her ambition, and hurt his maſter s intereſts, in- 
troduced every moment all the topics of paſſion and 
of gallantry. The pleaſure, which ſhe found in this 
man's ſociety, ſoon produced a great familiarity be- 
tween tem; and amidft the greateſt hurry of bu- 
ſineſs, her wiſeſt miniſters had not ſuch ready acceſs 
to her perſon, as had Simier, who, on pretence of 
negotiation, entertained her with accounts of the 
tender attachment borne her by the duke of Anjou. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who had never before been 
alarmed with any courtſhip made to her, and who 
always truſted that her love of dominion would pre- 
vail over her inclination to marriage, began to ap- 
prehend, that ſhe was at laſt caught | in her own 
ſnare, and that the artful encouragement, which ſhe 
had given to this young ſuitor, had unawares engag- 
ed her affections. To render Simier odious, he a- 
vailed himſelf of the credulity of the times, and 
ſpread reports, that that miniſter had gained an aſcen- 
dant over the Queen, not by any natural principles 
of her conſtitution, but by incantations and love po- 
tions. Simier, in revenge, endeavourcd to diſcredit 
Leiceſter, and revealed to her a ſecret which none 
of her courtiers dared to diſcover, that this nobleman 
was fecrerly, without her conſent, married to the 
widow of the earl of Eſſex; an action, which the 
Queen interpreted either to proceed from want of 
reſpect to her, or as a violation of their mutual at- 
tachment; and which ſo provoked her, that ſhe 
threatned to ſend him priſoner to the Tower*. The 
quarrel went ſo far between Leiceſter and the French 
agent, that the former was ſuſpected of having em- 
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ployed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away the life of © HAP. 


his enemy; and the Queen thought it neceſſary, by 
proclamation, to take Simier under her own protecti- 
on. It happened, that while the Queen was rowed 
in her harge on the Thames, attended by Simier, and 
ſome of her courtiers, a ſhot was fired which wound- 
ed one of her bargemen ; but Elizabeth finding, up- 
on enquiry, that the piece had been diſcharged by 
accident, gave the perſon his liberty, without farther 
puniſhment. So far was ſhe from entertaining any 
ſuſpicion againſt her people, that the was many times 
heard to ſay, © That the would lend credit to no- 
* thing againſt them, which parents would not be- 
“ lieve of their own children v.“ | 
Tux duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts, 
which he received of the Queen's prepoſſeſſions in his 
favour, paid her ſecretly a viſit at Greenwich; and 
after ſome conference with her, the purport of which 
is not known, he departed. It appeared, that, tho 
his figure was not advantageous, he had loſt no 
ground by being perſonally known to her; and ſoon 
aſter, ſhe commanded Burleigh, now treaſurer, Suſ- 
ſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and ſe- 
cretary Walſingham, to concert with the French am- 
baſſadors the terms of the intended contract. Hen- 
ry had ſent over on this occaſion a very ſplendid em- 
baſſy to England, coniiſting of Francis de Bourbon, 
prince of Dauphiny, and many conſiderable noble- 
men; and as the Queen had in a manner the power 
of preſcribing what terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles 
vere ſoon ſettled with the Engliſh commiſſioners. It 
was agreed, that the marriage ſhould be celebrated 
within fix weeks aſter the ratification of the articles; 
that the duke and his retinue ſhould have the exerciſe 
of their religion; that after the marriage he ſhould 
bear the title of King, but the adminiſtration ſhould 
remain ſolely in the Queen; that their children, 
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CHAP. male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of En- 


XLI. 


1581. 


gland; that if there be two males, the eldeſt, in 
caſe of Henry's death without iſſue, ſnould be King 
of France, the younger of England; that if there be 
but one male, and he ſucceed to the crown of France, 
he ſhould be obliged to reſide in England eight 
months every two years; that the laws and cuſtoms 
of England ſhould be preſerved inviolate; and that 
no foreigner ſhould be promoted by the duke to any 
office in England *®. Theſe articles, providing for the 
ſecurity of England, in caſe of its annexation to the 
crown of France, opened but a diſmal proſpect to 
the Engliſh; had not the age of the Queen, who was 
now in her forty-ninth year, contributed very much 
to allay their apprehenſions of this nature. The queen 
alſo, as a proof of her ſtill remaining uncertainty, 
added a clauſe, that ſhe was not bound to compleat 
the marriage, till farther articles, which were not 
ſpecified, ſhall be agreed on between the parties, and 
till the King of France be certified of their agree- 
ment. Soon after the Queen ſent over Walſingham, 
as ambaſſador to France, in order to form cloſer con- 
nexions with Henry, and enter into a league offen- 
ſive and defenſive againſt the encreaſing power and 
dangerous uſurpations of Spain. The French King, 
who had been extremely diſturbed with the unquiet 
ſpirit, the reſtleſs ambition, the enterprizing, and yet 
timid and inconſtant diſpoſition of Anjou, had al- 
ready ſought to free the kingdom from his intrigues, 
by opening a ſcene for his activity in Flanders; 
and having allowed him to embrace the protection 
of the ſtates, had ſecretly ſupplied him with men 
and money for that undertaking. The proſpect of 
ſettling him in England was for a like reaſon very a- 


grecable to that monarch; and he was deſirous to 


cultivate, by every expedient, the favourable ſenti- 
ments which Elizabeth ſeemed to entertain towards 
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them. But this princeſs, tho? ſhe had gone farther in C HAF. 


her amorous dalliance* than could be juſtified or ac- 
counted for by any principles of policy, was not yet 
determined to bring matters to a final concluſion; and 
ſhe confined Walſingham, in his inſtructions, to the 
negotiating conditions of the mutual alliance be- 
tween France and England®. Henry with reluctance 
ſubmitted to hold conferences on that ſubject; but no 
ſooner had Walſingham begun to ſettle the condi- 
tions of alliance, than he was informed, that the Queen, 
foreſeeing hoſtility with Spain to be the reſult of this 
confederacy, had declared that ſhe would prefer the 
marriage with the war, before the war without the 
marriage. The French court, pleaſed with this 
change of reſolution, broke off the conferences con- 
cerning the league, and opened a negotiation for the 
marriage*. But matters had not long proceeded in 
this train, before the Queen again declared for the 
league in preference to the marriage, and ordered 
Walſingham to renew the conferences for that pur- 
poſe. Before he had leiſure to bring this point to ma- 
turity, he was interrupted by a new change of reſo- 
lution*; and not only the court of France, but Wal- 
ſingham himſelf, Burleigh, and all the wiſeſt miniſ- 
ters of Elizabeth, were in amaze, doubtful where 
this conteſt between inclination and reaſon, love and 
ambition, would at laſt terminate. 

IN the courſe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another 
variety of intentions, from a new conteſt between her 
reaſon and her ruling paſſions. The duke of Anjou 
expected ſome athſtance of money, by which he might 
be enabled to open the campaign in Flanders, and the 
Queen herſelf, tho? her frugality made her long reluc- 
tant, was ſenſible that this ſupply was neceſſary; and 
ſhe was at laſt induced, after much heſitation, to com- 
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CHAP. ply with his requeſts, She ſent him a preſent of an 


XLI. 
1581, 


15th No- for her huſband. 


vember. 


hundred thouſand crowns; by which, joined to his 
own demeſnes and the aſſiſtance of his brother and 
the Queen dowager, he levied an army, and took the 
field againſt the prince of Parma. He was ſucceſsful 
in raiſing the ſiege of Cambray; and being choſen by 
the ſtates governor of the Netherlands, he put his 
army into winter quarters, and came over to Eng- 
land, in order to proſecute his ſuit to the Queen, 
The reception, which he met with, made him lay 
his account with entire ſucceſs, and gave him certain 
hopes, that Elizabeth had ſurmounted all ſcruples, 
and was finally determined to make choice of him 
In the midſt of the pomp which 
attended the anniverſary of her coronation, ſhe was 
ſeen, after long and intimate diſcourſe with him, to 
take a ring from her own finger, and to put it upon 
his; and all the ſpectators concluded, that, in this cere- 
mony, ſhe had given him a promiſe of marriage, 


and was even deſirous of ſignifying her intention to 


all the world. St. Aldegonde, ambaſſador from the 
ſtates, diſpatched immediately a letter to his maſters, 
informing them of this great event; and the inhabi- 


tants of Antwerp, who, as well as the other Flemings, 


regarded the Queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, teſ- 
tified their joy by bonefires and the diſcharge of their 
great ordinance®, A puritan of Lincoln's Inn had wrote 
a paſſionate book, which he intituled, The Gulph 
in which England will be ſwallowed by the French 
Marriage.” He was apprehended and proſecuted by 
order of the Queen, and was condemned to loſe his 
right hand as a libeller. Such was the conſtancy and 
loyalty of the man, that, immediately after the ſen- 
tence was executed, he took off his hat with his other 
hand, and waving it over his head, cried & God fave 
the Queen.” 
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Bo r notwithſtanding this attachment, which Eliza- C HA P. 
beth ſo openly diſcovered to the duke of Anjou, the XII. 


combat of her ſentiments was not entirely over; and 
her ambition, as well as prudence, rouſing itſelf by in- 
tervals, ſtill filled her breaſt with doubt and heſitation, 
Almoſt all the courtiers, whom ſhe truſted and favour- 
ed, Leiceſter, Hatton and Walſingham, diſcovered an 
extreme averſion to the marriage; and the ladies of her 
bed-chamber made no ſcruple of oppoling her reſoluti- 
on with the moſt zealous remonſtrances*. Among o- 
ther enemies to the match, Sir Philip Sidney, ſon to Sir 


Henry Sidney, lord deputy of Ireland, and nephew to 


Leiceſter; a young man the moſt accompliſhed of that 
age; uſed the freedom to write her a letter, in which 
he diſlwaded her from her preſent reſolution, with an 
unuſual elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of rea- 
ſoning. He told her, that the ſecurity of her govern- 
ment depended entirely on the aftections of her proteſ- 
tant ſubjects; and ſhe could not, by any meaſure, more 
effectually diſguſt them than by eſpouſing a prince, who 
was ſon to the perfidious Catherine, brother to the cru- 
el and perfidious Charles, and who had himſelf em- 
brued his hands in the blood of the innocent and de- 
fenceleſs proteſtants: That the catholics were her mor- 
tal enemies, and believed either that ſhe had originally 
uſurped the crown, or was now lawfully depoſed by 
the pope's bull of excommunication; and nothing had 
ever ſo much elevated their hopes as the proſpect of 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou: That her chief 
ſecurity at preſent againſt the efforts of ſo numerous, 
rich, and united a faction was, that they polieſſed no 
head who could conduct their dangerous enterprizes; 
and ſhe herſelf was raſhly ſupplying that defect, by giv- 
ing an intereſt in the kingdom toa prince, whole edu- 


cation had zealouſly attached him to that communion : 


That tho' he was a ſtranger to the royal blood of E:g- 


land, the diſpoſitions of men were now ſuch, that 
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c HA. they preferred the religious to the civil connexions; 
XLI. and were more influenced by the ſympathy ef theo- 
— logical opinions than by the principles of legal and 


1581. 


hereditary government: That the duke himſelf ha- 
diſcovered a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, and 
having often violated his loyalty to his elder brother 
and his ſovereign, there remained no hopes that he 
would paſſively ſubmit to a woman, whom he might 
think himſelf intitled, in quality of huſband, to com- 
mand : 'That the French nation, ſo populous, ſo much 
abounding in ſoldiers, ſo full of nobility, who were 
devoted to arms, and, for ſome time, accuſtomed to 
ſerve for plunder, would ſupply him with partizans, 
dangerous to a people, unwarlike and defenceleſs like 
the generality of her ſubjects: That the plain and ho- 
nourable path, which ſhe had followed, of cultivat- 
ing the affections of her people, had hitherto render- 
ed her reign ſecure and happy; and, however her ene- 
mies might ſeem to multiply upon her, the ſame in- 
vincible rampart was ſtill able to protect and defend 
her: That ſo long as the throne of France was filled 
by Henry or his poſterity, it was in vain to hope that 
the ties of blood would enſure the amity of that 
kingdom, preferably to the maxims of policy or the 
prejudices of religion; and if ever the crown devolv- 
ed to the duke of Anjou, the conjunction of France 
and England would prove a burthen, rather than a 
protection to the latter kingdom: That the example 
of her ſiſter Mary was ſufficient to inſtruct her in the 
danger of ſuch connexions; and to prove that the af- 
fections and confidence of the Engliſh could never be 
maintained, where they had ſuch reaſon to appre- 
hend that their intereſts would every moment be ſacri- 
ficed to thoſe of a foreign and hoſtile nation: That 
notwithſtanding theſe great inconveniencies, diſcover- 
ed by paſt experience, the houſe of Burgundy, it muſt 
be confeſſed, was more popular in the nation than the 
family of France; and, what was of chief moment, 
Philip 
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Philip was of the ſame communion with Mary, and CH a p: 
was connected with her by this great band of intereſt XLI. 
and affection : And that however the Queen might re. 
main childleſs, even tho' old age ſhould grow upon LI 
her, the ſingular felicity and glory of her reign would 
preſerve her from contempt; the affections of her 
ſubjects and thoſe of all the proteſtants in Europe, 
would defend her from attacks; and her own pru- 
dence, without other aid or aſſiſtance, would baffle 
all the efforts of her moſt malignant enemies! 

THrtst reflections kept the Queen in great anxiety 
and irreſolution; and ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeve- 
ral nights without any ſleep or repoſe. At laſt her 
ſettled habits of prudence and ambition prevailed 
over her temporary inclination; and having ſent for 
the duke of Anjou, ſhe had a long converſation with 
him in private, where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made 
him apologies for the breaking her former engage- 
ments. He expreſſed great diſguſt on his leaving 
her; threw away the ring which ſhe had given him; 
and uttered many curſes on the mutability of wo- 
men, and of iſlanders k. Soon after he went over to 
his government of the Netherlands; loſt the confi- 
dence of the ſtates by a raſh and violent attempt on 
their liberties; was expelled that country; retired in- 
to France; and there died. The Queen, by her time- 
ly refleCtion, ſaved herſelf from the numerous miſ- 
chiefs which muſt have attended fo imprudent a 
marriage: And the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the 

French monarchy, prevented her from feeling any 

effects of that reſentment which ſhe had reaſon to 
dread from the affront ſo wantonly put upon that roy- 
al family, 

Tur anxiety of the Queen, from the attempts of the Scots af- 
Engliſh catholics, never ceaſed during the whole courſe fairs. 
of her reign; but the variety of revolutions which hap- 


i Letters of the Sydneys, vol. i. p. 287, andſeq. Cabbala, 
p- 363. * Camden, p. 486. 
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' CHAP. pened in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the 
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XLI. 


ſource ſometimes of her hopes, ſometimes of her ap- 
prehenſions. This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrong- 


ly engaged her attention. The influence which the 


earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, who now aſſumed 
the title of earl of Arran, had acquired over the young 
King, was but a ſlender foundation of authority; while 
the generality of the nobles, and all the preachers, 
were ſo much diſcontented with their adminiſtration. 
The aſſembly of the church appointed a ſolemn faſt; 
of which one of the avowed reaſons was the danger 
in which the King ſtood from the company of wicked 
perſons !: And on that day the pulpits reſounded with 
declamations againſt Lenox, Arran, and all the King's 
preſent counſellors. When the minds of the people 
were ſufficiently prepared by theſe lectures, a conſpi- 
racy of the nobility was formed, probably with the 
concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the perſon of 
ames at Ruthven, a ſeat of the earl of Gowry; and 


— Au- the deſign being kept very ſecret, ſucceeded without 


any oppoſition. The leaders in this enterprize were, 

the earl of Gowry himſelf, the earl of Marre, the lords 
Lindeſey and Boyd, the maſters of Glamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dunſermline, Paiſley, and Cam- 
buſkenneth. The King wept when he found himſelf 
detained a priſoner; but the maſter of Glamis ſaid, 

No matte r for his tears: Better that boys ſhould weep 
than bearded men;” An expreſſion which James 
could never afterwards forgive x. But notwithſtanding 
his reſentment, he found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the 
preſent neceſſity. He pretended an entire acquieſcence 
in the conduct of the aſſociators; acknowledged the 
detention of his perſon to be acceptable ſervice; and 
agreed to ſummon both an aſſembly of the church and 
a convention of eſtates, in order to ratify that enter- 


prize. The aſſembly, tho! they had eſtabliſhed it as 


| Spotſwood, p. 319. m Ibid. p. 320. 
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an inviolable rule, that the King, on no accounts ard CHAP, 


on no occaſion, ſhould ever intermeddle in eccleſi 

aſtical matters, made no ſcruple of taking eivil aftairs 
under their cognizance, and of giving their verdict, 
that the attempt of the conſpirators was acceptable to 
all that feared God, or tendered the preſervation of 
the King's perſon, and proſperous ſtate of the realm. 

They even enjoyned all the clergy to recommend theſe 


ſentiments from the pulpit; and they threatened with 


eccleſiaſtical cenſures every man who ſhould oppoſe 
the authority of the confederated lords", The con- 


vention, being compoſed chiefly of theſe lords them- 


ſelves, added their ſanction to theſe proceedings. 
Arran was confined a prifoner to his own houſe; Le- 
nox, tho he had power to reſiſt, yet, rather than ex- 
cite a civil war, or be the cauſe of bloodſhed e, choſe 
to retire into France, where he ſoon after died. He 
perſevered to the laft in his converſion to the proteſ- 
tant religion; which the Scots clergy would never be 
perſuaded that he had ſincerely embraced. The King 
ſent for his family, reſtored his ſon to his paternal ho- 
nours and eſtate, took care to eftabliſh the fortunes 
of all his other children; and to his laſt moments never 
forgot the early friendſhip which he had borne their 
father: A ſtrong proof of the good diſpoſitions of that 
rince?. 

f No ſooner was this revolution known in England, 

than the Queen ſent Sir Henry Cary, and Sir Robert 
Bowes to James, in order to congratulate him on his 
deliverance from the pernicious councils of Lenox and 
Arran; toexhort him not to reſent the ſeeming violence 
of the lord's enterprize; and to procure from him per- 
miſſion for the return of the earl of Angus, who, ever 
ſince Morton's fall, had lived in England. They caſi- 
ly prevailed in the laſt application; and as James ſuſ- 
pected, that Elizabeth had not been entirely unac- 


n Spotſwood, p. 322 Heylin's Hiſt, Preſbyter. p. 227. 
Spende 7 Spotſwood, p. 328. 
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CHAP. quainted with the project of his detention, he thought 
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proper, before the Engliſh ambaſſadors, to dilſemble 
his reſentment againſt the confederated noblemen. 
Soon after, La Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, ap- 
peared as ambaſſadors from France: Their errand was 
to enquire concerning the ſituation of the King, make 
profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm the an- 
tient league with France, and procure an accommo- 
dation between him and the Queen of Scots. This 
laſt propoſal gave great umbrage to the clergy; and 
the aſſembly had already voted the ſettling of terms 
between the mother and ſon to be a moſt wicked 
undertaking. The pulpits reſounded with declama- 
tions againſt the French ambaſſadors; particularly 
Fenelon, whom they called the Meſſenger of the 
bloody murderer, meaning the duke of Guiſe: And 
as that miniſter, being knight of the Holy Ghoſt, 
wore a white croſs on his ſhoulder, they commonly 
denominated it in contempt, the badge of Antichriſt, 
The King endeavoured, tho' in vain, to repreſs theſe 
inſolencies; but, in order to make the ambaſſadors 
| ſome compenſation, he deſired the magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh to give them a ſplendid dinner before 
their departure, To prevent this entertainment, the 
clergy appointed that very day for a public faſt; and 
finding that their orders were not regarded, they em- 
ployed their ſermons in thundering curſes on the ma- 
giſtrates, who, by the King's direction, had put this 
mark of reſpect on the ambaſſadors. They even pur- 
ſued them afterwards with the cenſures of the church; 
and it was with difficulty they were prevented from 
paſſing the ſentence of excommunication againſt them, 
on account of their ſubmiſſion to royal, preferably to 
clerical, authority !. 

Wrar encreaſed the alarm with regard to an ac- 
commodation between James and Mary, was, that 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the 


4 Spotſwood, p. 324. 
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French in this propoſal; and the clergy were ſo ig- CH AP. 
norant as to credit the ſincerity of the profeſſions XILI. 
made by the former. The Queen of Scots had of- 


ten made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been 


entirely neglected ; but hearing of James's detenti- Letter of 


on, ſhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more 
ſpirited ſtrain than uſual; craving the aſſiſtance of 
that princeſs, both for her own and her ſon's liber- 
ty. She ſaid, that the account of the prince's cap- 
tivity had excited her moſt tender concern; and 
the experience which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many 
years, had of the extreme infelicity attending that 
ſituation, had made her the more apprehenſive, leſt 
a like fate ſhould , purſue her unhappy offspring: 
That the long train of injuſtice which ſhe had ſuf- 
fered; the calumnies to which ſhe had been ex- 
poſed ; were ſo grievous, that, finding no place for 
right or truth among men, ſhe was reduced to make 
her laſt appeal to heaven, the only competent tri- 
bunal between princes of equal juriſdiction, degree, 
and dignity : That after her rebellious ſubjects, ſe- 
cretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's miniſters, had ex- 
pelled her from the throne, had confined her to 
priſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe had volun- 
tarily thrown herſelf under the protection of Eng- 
land, fatally allured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions 
of amity which had been made her, and by her 
confidence in the generoſity of a friend, an ally, 
and a kinſwoman : That, not contented with de- 
barring her from her preſence, with ſupporting the 
uſurpers of her throne, with contributing to the 
deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth had 
reduced her to a worſe captivity than that from 
which ſhe had eſcaped, and had made her this cruel 
return for the unlimited truſt which ſhe had re- 
poſed in her; That tho? her reſentment of ſuch ſevere 
uſage had never carried her farther than to uſe ſome 
diſappointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy bo 
herie 


Elizabeth, 
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CHAP. herſelf, and fatal to others, ſhe found the rigours of 
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confinement daily multiplied upon her; and at length 
carried to ſuch a height as ſurpaſſed the bounds of all 
human patience any longer to endure them: That 
ſhe was cut off from all communication, not only 
with the reſt of mankind, but alſo with her only ſon, 
and her maternal fondneſs, which was now more en- 
livened by their unhappy ſympathy in ſituation, and 
was her ſole remaining attachment to the world, de- 
prived even of that melancholy ſolace, which, letters 
or meſſages could give: That the bitterneſs of her 
ſorrows, ſtill more than her cloſe confinement, had 
preyed upon her health, and had added the inſuffer- 
able weight of bodily infirmity to all thoſe other ca- 
lamities under which ſhe laboured: That while the 
daily experience of her maladies opened to her the 
comfortable proſpect of an approaching deliverance 
into a region where pain and ſorrow are no more, 
her enemies envied her that laſt conſolation ; and hav- 
ing ſecluded her from every joy on earth, had done 
what in them lay to debar her from all hopes in her 
future and eternal exiſtence: That the exerciſe of her 
religion was refuſed her; the uſage of thole ſacred 
rites in which ſhe had been educated ; the commerce 
with thoſe holy miniſters, whom heaven had appoint- 
ed to receive the acknowledgment of our tranſgreſ- 
ſions, and to ſeal our penitence by a ſolemn re-ad- 
miſſion into heavenly favour and forgiveneſs: That it 
was in vain to complain of the rigours of perſecution 
exerciſed in other kingdoms ; when a Queen, and an 
innocent woman, was excluded from an indulgence, 
which never yet, in the moſt barbarous countries, had 
been denied to the meaneſt and moſt criminal male- 
factor: That, could-ſhe ever be induced to deſcend 
from that royal dignity in which Providence had 
placed her, or depart from her appeal to Heaven, there 
was only one other tribunal to which ſhe would ap- 
peal from all her enemies; to the juſtice and humani- 
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naturally be induced to exerciſe towards her: And 


that ſhe finally intreated her, to reſume her natural 
_ diſpoſition, and to reflect on the ſupport, as well as 


comfort, which ſhe might receive from her ſon and 
herſelf, if, joining the obligations of gratitude to the 
ties of blood, The would deign to raiſe them from 
their preſent melancholy ſituation, and reinſtate them 
1n that liberty and authority to which they were en- 


titledr, 


EL1ZABETH was chiefly induced to obſtruct Ma- 


ry's reſtoration, becauſe ſhe foreſaw an unhappy al- 


ternative attending that event. If this princeſs re- 
covered any conſiderable ſhare of authority in Scot- 
land, her reſentment, ambition, zeal, and connecti- 
ons, both domeſtic and foreign, might render her 
a dangerous neighbour to England, and enable her, 
after ſuppreſſing the Engliſh party among her ſubs 
jects, to revive thoſe pretenſions which ſhe had for- 
merly advanced to the crown, and which her parti- 
zans in both kingdoms ſtil] ſupported with great in- 
duſtry and affurance. If ſhe was reinſtated in power, 
with ſuch ſtrict limitations as could not be broken, 
ſhe might be diſguſted with her ſituation ; and flying 
abroad, form more deſperate attempts than any 


ſovereign, who had a crown to hazard, would wil- 


lingly undertake, ' Mary herſelf, ſenſible of theſe 
difficulties, and convinced by experience, that Eli- 
zabeth would for ever debar her the throne, was 
now become more humble in her wiſhes; and as 
age and infirmities had repreſſed thoſe ſentiments of 
ambition and indignation, by which ſhe was former- 


ly ſo much agitated, ſhe was willing to ſacrifice all 


her hopes of power and grandeur, in order to ob- 
tain a little more liberty; a bleſſing to which ſhe 
very naturally aſpired with the fondeſt impatience. 


Camden, p. 489. 
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ty of Elizabeth's own breaſt, and to that lenity, CH AP. 
which, uninfluenced by malignant counſel, ſhe would XIII. 
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J CHAP. She propoſed, therefore, that ſhe ſhould be aſſociat- 


1 XLI. 
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ed with her ſon in the title to the crown of Scot- 
land, but that the adminiſtration ſhould remain ſole- 
ly in him : And ſhe was contented to live in Eng- 
land, in a private ſtation, and even in a kind of re- 
ſtraint; but with ſome more liberty, both for exer- 
ciſe and company, than ſhe had enjoyed ſince the 
firſt diſcovery of her intrigues with the duke of 
Norfolk. But Elizabeth, who was afraid leſt ſuch 
a looſe method of guarding her, would facilitate 
her eſcape into France or Spain, or, at leaſt, would 
encourage and encreaſe her partizans, and enable 


her to conduct thoſe intrigues to which ſhe had al- 


ready diſcovered fo ſtrong a propenſity, was ſecret- 
ly determined to deny her requeſts; and tho' ſhe 
fa igned to aſſent to them, ſhe well knew how to 
diſappoint the expectations of the unhappy princeſs. 
While Lenox maintained his authority in Scotland, 
ſhe never gave any reply to all the applications 
made to her by the Scottiſh Queen“: At preſent, 
when her own creatures had acquired poſſeſſion of 


the government, ſhe was reſolved to throw the 


odium of the refuſal upon them; and pretending, 
that nothing was required to a perfect accommoda- 
tion, but the concurrence of the council of ſtate'in 
Scotland, ſhe ordered her ambaſſador, Bowes, to 
open the negotiation for Mary's' liberty, and her 
aſſociation with her ſon in the title to the crown. 
Tho ſhe ſeemed to make this conceſſion to Mar 

ſhe refuſed her the liberty of ſending any abt 
dor of her own ; and that princeſs could eaſily con- 


jecture, from chis circumſtance, what would be 


the reſult of the pretended negotiation. The Scots 
ung inſtigated by the clergy, rejected all trea- 

And ames, who was now a captive in their 
1 rmed, that he had never aſſented to an 
on with his mother, and that the matter had 
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never gone farther than ſome looſe propoſals for that 


purpoſe*, 


HAP. 
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THe affairs of Scotland remained not long on the 


preſent footing. James, impatient of reſtraint, made 
his eſcape from his keepers; and fly ing to St. An- 
drews, ſummoned his friends and partizans to attend 
him. The earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and 
Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty to their ſovereign; 
and the oppoſite party found themſelves unable to 
reſiſt ſo powerful a combination. They were offered 
a pardon, upon their ſubmiſſion, and an acknow- 
ledgement of their fault, in ſeizing the King's perſon, 
and reſtraining him from his liberty. Some of them 
accepted of the terms: The greater number, parti- 
cularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, Glamis, left the 
country; and took ſhelter in Ireland or England, 
where they were protected by Elizabeth. The earl 
of Arran was recalled to court; and the malecontents, 
who could not brook the authority of Lenox, a man 
of virtue and moderation, found, that, by their re- 
ſiſtance, they had thrown all the power into the hands 
of a perſon whoſe councils were as violent as his man- 
ners were profligate®, | 

ELIZABETH wrote a letter to James; in which ſhe 
quoted a moral ſentence from Iſocrates, and indirect- 
ly reproached him with inconſtancy, and a breach of 
his engagements. James, in his reply, juſtified his 
meaſures; and turned two paſſages of Iſocrates againſt 
her, for one which ſhe had directed againſt him *. 
She next ſent Walſingham in an embaſſy to him; and 
her chief purpoſe in employing that aged miniſter 
on an errand where ſo little buſineſs was to be tranſ- 
acted, was to learn, from a man ot iv much penetra- 
tion and diſcernment, the real character of James. 


t MS. in the Advocate's library, A. 3. 28. p. 4ol. from the 
Cott. Lib. Calig. c. g. 

n Spotiwood, P- 325 320, & ſeq. 

* Melvil, p. 140, 141, Strype, vol. iii. p. 165. 
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CHAP. This young prince poſſeſſed very good parts, tho“ 
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not accompanied with that vigour and induſtry which 
his ſtation required; and as he excelled in general 
diſcourſe and converſation, Walſingham entertained 
a higher idea of his talents than he was afterwards 
found, when real buſineſs was tranſacted, to have 
fully merited”?. The account which he gave his 
miſtreſs, induced her to treat him thenceforth with 
ſome more regard than ſhe had hitherto been inclined 
to pay him.- 

Tur King of Scots, perſevering in his preſent 
views, ſummoned a Parliament; where it was enact- 
ed, that no clergyman ſhould preſume, in his ſer- 
mons, to utter falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſayings 
againſt the King, the council, or the public meaſures, 
or to meddle, in an improper manner, with the atf- 
fairs of his majeſty and the ſtates*, The clergy, 
finding that the pulpit would be no longer a ſanctua- 
ry for them, were extremely offended: They ſaid, 
that the King was become popiſti in his heart; and 
they gave their adverſaries the epithets of groſs li- 
bertines, belly gods, and infamous perſons . The- 
violent conduct of Arran ſoon brought over the po- 
pularity to their ſide. The earl of Gowry, tho' par- 
doned for the late attempt, was committed to priſon, 
was tried on ſome new accuſations, eondemned, and 
executed, Many innocent perſons ſuffered from the 
tyranny of this favourite, and the baniſhed lords, 
being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found the time fa- 
vourable for the recovery of their eſtates and autho- 
rity. After they had been foiled in one attempt up- 
on Stirling, they prevailed in another; and being ad- 
mitted to the King's preſenee, were pardoned, and 
reſtored to his favour. | 

Arran was degraded from authority; deprived of 
that eſtate and title which he had uſurped ; and the 


7 Melvil, p. 148. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 536. 
2 Spotſwood, p. 333. 2 Ibid. p. 334. 
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whole country ſeemed to be compoſed to tranquilli- C H AP; 
ty. Elizabeth, after oppoſing, during ſome time, the XIII. 
credit of this favourite, had found it more expedient, © 8 
before his fall, to compoſe all differences with him, 
by the means of Daviſſon, a miniſter whom ſhe ſent 
to Scotland: But having more confidence in the 
lords, whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was 
pleaſed with this alteration of affairs; and maintain- 
ed a good correſpondence with the new court and 
miniſtry of James. 

Tuatst revolutions in Scotland would have been 
regarded as of ſmall importance to the repole and ſe- Conſpira- 
eurity of Elizabeth, had her own ſybjects been entire- een | 
ly united and had not the zeal of the'catholics, ex- ** 
cited by conſtraint more properly than perſecution, 
daily threatened her with ſome dangerous inſurrection. 

The vigilance of the miniſters, particularly of Bur- 
leigh and Walfingharn, was raiſed in proportion to 
the activity of the malecontents; and many arts, 
which had been blameabte in a more peaceable go- 
vernment, were employed to detect conſpiracies, and 
even diſcover the ſecret inclinations of men. Coun- 
terfeit letters were wrote in the name of the Queen 
of Scots, or of the Engliſh exiles, and privately con- 
veyed to the houſes of the catholies: Spies were. 
hired to obſerve the actions and diſcourſe of ſuſpect- 
ed perſons: Informers were countenanced : And 
tho' the ſagacity of theſe two great miniſters helped 
them to diſtinguiſn the true from the falſe intelli— 
| gence, many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened 
| to, and all the ſubjects, particularly the catholics, 
kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. Henry 
Piercy earl of Northumberland, brother to the carl 
beheaded ſome years before, and Philip Howard, ear! 
of Arundel, fon to the anfortunace duke of Norfolk, 
fell under ſuſpicion ; and the latter was, by order of 
the council, confined to his own houſe, Francis 
wocmorton, a private gentleman, was committed 
to 
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CHAP, to cuſtody, on account of a letter which he had wrote 
XLI. to the Queen of Scots, and which was intercepted, 


1584. 


Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, who had been en- 
gaged with him in treaſonable deſigns, immediately 
withdrew beyond ſea, Throcmorton confeſſed, that 
a plan for an invaſion and inſurrection had been laid 


and tho', on his trial, he was deſirous of retracting 


this confeſſion, and imputing it to the fear of torture, 
he was found guilty and executed. Mendoza, the 
Spaniſh ambaſiador, having promoted this conſpira- 
cy, was ordered to depart the kingdom; and Wade 
was ſent into Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to 
deſire the King to ſend another ambaſſador in his 
place: But Philip would not fo much as admit the En- 
gliſh ambaſſador to his preſence. Creichton, a Scots 
Jeſuit, coming over on board a veſſel which was ſeiz- 
ed, tore ſome papers, with an intention of throwing 
them into the ſea; but the wind blowing them back 
upon the ſhip, they were put together, and diſcover- 
ed ſome dangerous ſecrets®. 

Maxy of theſe conſpiracies were, with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, imputed to the contrivances of 
the Queen of Scotse; and as her name was employ- 
ed in all of them, the council thought, that they 
could not uſe too many precautions againſt the dan- 
ger of her claims, and the reſtleſs activity of her tem- 
per. She was removed from under the care of the 
earl of Shrewſbury, who, tho! vigilant and faithful in 
that truſt, had alſo been indulgent to his priſoner, 
particularly with regard to air and exerciſe: And ſhe 
was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Amias Paulet 
and Sir Drue Drury; men of honour, but inflexible 
and rigid in their care and attention. An aflocia- 
tion was alſo ſet on foot by the earl of Leiceſter 
and other courtiers; and as Elizabeth was extreme- 
ly beloved by the whole nation, except the more 
zealous cathulics, men of all ranks willingly 


b Camden, p. 499. „ Strype, vol. iii. p. we 8 
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flocked to the ſubſcription of it, The purport of this C H A P. 
aſſociation was to defend the Queen, to revenge her XLI. 
death or any injury committed againſt her, and to a 
exclude from the throne all claimants, whatever ti- * 
tle they poſſeſſed, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or ſor whoſe 
behodl, any violence ſhould be offered to her maje(- 
ty!“ The Queen of Scots was ſenſible, that this aſ- 
ſociation was levelled againſt her; and to remove all 
ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo deſired leave to ſub- | 
ſcribe it. | 
ELIZABETH, that ſhe might the more diſcourage 234 No- 
malecontents, by ſhewing them the concurrence of vember. 
the nation in her favour, ſummoned a new Parliament; A hog 
and ſhe met with that dutiful attachment, which ſhe wen 
expected. The aſſociation was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment; and a clauſe was added, by which the Queen | 
was empowered to name commiſſioners for the trial ot | 
any pretender to the Crown, who ſhould attempt or | 
imagine any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſſaſſination 
againſt the Queen : Upon condemnation, pronounced 
by theſe commiſſioners, the perſon was excluded from 
all claim to the ſucceſſion, and was farther puniſha- 
ble, as her majeſty ſhould direct. And for the grea- 
ter ſecurity, a council of regency, in caſe of the Queen's 
violent death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and to take vengeance of that 
act of treaſon ®. 
A SEVERE law was alſo enacted againſt jeſuits and 
popiſh prieſts: That they ſhould depart the kingdom 
' . within forty days; that thoſe who ſhould remain 
beyond that time, or ſhould afterwards return, ſhould 
| be guilty of high treaſon, that thoſe who harboured or 
. relieved them ſhould be guilty of felony; that thoſe 
a who were educated in ſeminaries, if they returned not 
| in ſix months after notice given, and ſubmitted not 
themſelves, to the Queen, before a biſhop or two quſ- 
tices, ſhould be guilty of high treaſon; And that it 
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9 State Trials, vol. i. p. 122, 123. *. 27 Eliz, cap. 1. 
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8415 P. any, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, within ten 
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years, approach the Queen's court, or come within 
ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void t. By 
this law, the exerciſe of the catholic religion, which 
had formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, 
and which was, in many inſtances, connived at, was 


totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſequent part of the 
Queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, by 


the capital puniſhment of prieſts; and tho' the par- 
tizans of that princeſs aſſerted, that they were pu- 
niſhed for their treaſon, not their religion, the apolo- 
gy mult only be underſtood in this ſenſe, that the law 
was enacted on account of the treaſonable views and 
attempts of the ſect, not that every individual, who 
ſuffered the penalty of the law, was convicted of 


treaſon s. The catholics, therefore, might now juſt- 


ly complain of a very violent perſecution; which, we 
may ſafely affirm, in ſpite of the rigid and bigoted 
maxims of that age, not to be the beſt method of 
converting them, or of reconciling them to the eſta- 
bliſhed government and religion. 

Tur Parliament, beſides arming the Queen with 
theſe powers, granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and 
two fifteenths. The only circumſtance, in which their 
proceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an applica- 
tion, which the commons made for a farther reforma- 
tion in eccleſiaſtical matters. Vet even in this attempt, 
which affected her, as well as them, in a very delicate 
point, they diſcovered how much they were averawed 
by her authority. The majority of the houſe were 
puritans, or inclined to that ſect u; but the ſevere re- 


f 27 Eliz cap. 2. E Some even of thoſe who defend the 
Queen's meaſures, allow that in ten years fifty prieſts were exe- 
cuted, and fifty-five baniſhed. Camden, p. 649. 

b Beſides the petition after-mentioned, another proof of the 
prevalency of the puritans among the commons was their paſſin 
a bill for the reverend obſervance of Sunday, which they called 


primands, 
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primands, which they had already, in former ſeſſions, C H A P. 


met with from the throne, deterred them from intro- 
ducing any bill concerning religion; a proceeding 
which would have been interpreted as an incroachment 
on the royal prerogative: They were contented to 
proceed by way of humble petition, and that not to her 
majeſty, which would certainly have given ſome of- 
fence but to the houſe of lords, or rather to the biſhops, 
who had a ſeat in that houſe, and from whom alone 
they were contented to receive all advances towards 
a reformation*, A ſtrange departure from what we 
now apprehend to be the dignity of the commons! 
Tux commons deſired in their humble petition, that 
no biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordination but 
with the conſent and concurrence of fix preſbyters: A 
demand, which as it would have introduced a change 
of eccleſiaſtical government, was firmly rejected by 
the prelates. They deſired that no clergyman ſhould 
be inſtituted into any benefice, without previous warn- 
ing being given to the pariſh, that they might exa- 
mine whether there lay any cbjection to his life or 
doctrine: But this attempt towards a popular model 
naturally met with the ſame fate. In another article ot 
the petition, they prayed, that the biſhops ſhould not 
inſiſt upon every ceremony, or deprive incumbents for 
omitting part of the ſervice: As if unifotmity in pub- 
lic worſhip had not been eſtabliſhed by law; or as if 
the prelates had been endowed with a diſpenſing pow- 
er. They complained of abuſes, which prevailed, in 
denouncing the ſentence of excommunication, and 
entreated the reverend fathers to think of ſome law 
for the remedy of theſe abules: Implying that thoſe 


the Sabbath, and the depriving the people of thoſe amuſements, 
which they were accuſtomed to take on that day. D'Ewes, p. 
335. It was a flrong ſymptom of a contrary ſpirit in the upper 
houſe, that they propoled to add wedneſday to the faſt days, and 
to prohibit entirely the eating of fleſh on that day. D'Ewes, p. 
373- i D'Ewes, p. 357- | 
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CH AP. matters were too high for the commons of them- 
XLI. ſelves to meddle with them. 
85 0 — Bur the moſt material article, which the commons 


| bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing by fines and depri- 
vations, all the puritans, who attempted to innovate 
any thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the 
church. He died in 1575; and was ſucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new 
ſect, was with great difficulty brought to execute the 
law againſt them, or to puniſh the nonconforming 
| clergy. He declined obeying the Queen's orders for 
| the ſuppreſſion of prophecyings, which ſhe apprehended, 
had become ſo many academies of fanaticiſm; and for 
| this offence, the had, by an order of the Star Chamber, 
ſequeſtered him from his archiepiſcopal function, and 
confined him to his own houſe. Upon his death, 
which happened in 1582, ſhe determined not to fall 
into the ſame error in ler next choice; and ſhe named 
| Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had already ſig- 
nalized his pen in controverſy, and who, having in 
| vain attempted to convince the puritans by argument, 

was now reſolved to open their eyes by power, and 
| by the execution of penal ſtatutes. He informed the 

Queen, that all the ſpiritual authority lodged in the 
| prelates was inſignificant without the ſanction of the 
crown; and as there was no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
1 at that time in force, he engaged her to iſſue a new 
one; more arbitrary than any of the former, and con- 


| * touched upon in their petition, was the eccleſiaſtical 
h commiſſion, and the oath ex officio, as it was called, 
lf exacted by that court. This is a ſubject of ſuch im- 
il portance, as to merit ſome explanation, 

| |: 2 75 1 Tur firſt primate after the Queen's acceſſion, was 
1 COR Parker a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſta- 
| 
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| veying more unlimitted authority x. She appointed 
forty-four commiſſioners, twelve of whom were ec- 


* Neal's s Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 410. 
cleſiaſtics; 
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cleſiaſtics; three commiſſioners could exerciſe the CHAP. 
whole power of the court; their juriſdiction extend- XII. 


ed over the whole kingdom, and over all orders of 
men; and every circumſtance of their authority, 
and all their methods of proceeding, were contrary 
to the cleareſt principles of law and natural equity. 
They were empowered to viſit and reform all errors, 
hereſies, ſchiſms, in a word, to regulate all opinions, 
as well as to puniſh all breach of uniformity in the 
exerciſe of public worſhip. They were directed to 
make enquiry, not only by the legal methods of ju- 
ries and witneſſes, but by all other means and ways, 
which they could deviſe; that is, by the rack, by 
torturg, by inquiſition, by impriſonment. Where 
they Woupht proper to ſuſpect any perſon, they 
might adminiſter to him an oath, called ex 9ficr9, by 
which he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and 
might thereby be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his 
moſt intimate friend. The fines, which they impoſ- 
ed, were merely diſcretionary, and often occaſioned 
the total ruin of the offenders, contrary to the eſtab- 
liſhed laws of the kingdom. The impriſonment, to 
which they condemned any delinquent, was limited 
by no rule but their own pleaſure. They aſſumed a 
power of impoſing on the clergy what new articles of 
ſubſcription, and conſequently of faith, they thought 
proper. Tho' all other ſpiritual courts were ſubject, 
ſince the reformation, to inhibitions from the ſu- 
preme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners 
exempted themſelves from that legal juriſdiction, 
and were liable to no controul. And the more to en- 
large their authority, they were empowered to puniſh 
all inceſts, adulteries, fornications; all outrages, miſ- 
behaviours, and diſorders in marriage: and the pu- 
niſhments, which they might inflict were according 
to their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion, In a 
word this court was a real imgui/ition; attended with 
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CHAP. all the iniquities, as well as cruelties, inſeparable from 
XLI. that horrid tribunal. And as the juriſdiction of the 
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eccleſiaſtical court was deſtructive of all law, ſo its 
erection was deemed by many a mere uſurpation of 
this imperious princeſs, and had no other foundation 
than a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſupremacy 
to the crown, and empowering the ſovereign to ap- 
point commiſſioners for exerciſing that prerogative. 
But prerogative in general, and eſpecially the ſupre- 
macy, were ſuppoſed 1n that age to involve powers, 
which no law, precedent, or reaſon could limit and 
determine. 3 

But tho the commons, in their humble petition 
to the prelates, had touched fo gently and fybmiſ- 
ſively on the eccleſiaſtical grievances, the Quin, in 
a ſpeech from the throne at the'end of the feſhon, 
could not forbear taking notice of their preſumption, 
and reproving them for thoſe mutmurs, which, for 
fear of offending her, they had pronounced ſo low 
as not directly to reach her royal ears. After giving 
them ſome general thanks for their attachment to her, 
and making profeſſions of affection to her ſubjects, 
ſhe told them, that whoever found fault with the 
church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe was appoint- 
ed by God ſupreme ruler over it, and no hereſtes nor 
ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by her 
permiſſion and negligence; That ſome abuſes muſt 
neceſſarily have place in every thing; but ſhe warned 
the prelates to be watchful; for if ſhe found them 
careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully determined to 
depoſe them: That ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to 
have employed herſelf in many ſtudies, particularly, 
philoſophical (by which, I ſuppoſe, ſhe meant theo- 
logical) and ſhe would confeſs, that few, whoſe lei- 
ſure had not allowed them to make profeſſion of ſci- 
ence, had read or reflected more; That as ſhe could 
diſcern the preſumption of many, in curiouſly can- 
vaſſing the ſcriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe 
| | | | _ would 
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would no longer endure this licence; but meant toc H Ap. 


guide her people, by God's rule, in the juſt mean 
between the corruptions of Rome and the errors of 
modern ſectaries: And that as the Romaniſts were 
the inveterate enemies of her perſan, ſo the other in- 
novators were dangerous to all kingly government; 
and under colour of preaching the word of God, pre- 
ſumed to exerciſe their private judgment, and to cen- 
{ure the actions of the prince!. 

From the whole of this tranſaction, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the commons, in making their general ap- 
plication to the prelates, as well as in ſome particu- 
lar articles of their petition, ſhowed themſelves whol- 
ly ignorant, no leſs than the Queen, of the principles 
of liberty and a legal conſtitution. And it may not 
be unworthy of remark, that Elizabeth, fo far from 


yielding to the diſpleaſure of the parliament againſt 


the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, granted a new commiſ- 
ſion before the end of her reign, in which ſhe enlarg- 
ed, rather than reſtrained, the powers of the commiſ- 
JJ i Ee BEL ED En arne poo 
DuriNG this ſeſſion of Parliament, there was diſco- 
vered a conſpiracy, which much encreaſed the gene- 
ral animoſity againſt the catholics, and till farther 
widened the breach between the religious parties. 
William Parry, a catholic gentleman, had received the 
Queen's pardon for a crime, by which he was expoſed 
to capital puniſhment; and having got permiſſion to 
travel, he retired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of 
his religion, which he had concealed while he remain- 
ed in England. He was here perſuaded by Palmio, a 


1 D'Eves, p. 328. This ſect had indeed gone ſo far, that a 
book of diſcipline was ſecretly ſubſcribed by above five hun- 


dred clergymen ; and the perſbyterian government thereby eſta- 
bliſhed in the midſt of the church, notwithſtanding the rigour of 


the prelates and of the high commiſſion. So impoſſible is it by 
penal ſtatutes, however ſevere, to ſuppreſs all religious innova- 
tion. See Neal's Hiſt. of the puritans, Vol. i. p. 483. Strype's 
Life of Whitgift, p. 291. Bs N 
n Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 292. 386. 400, 1 
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CHA F. jeſuit, that he could not perform a more meritorious 


action, than to take away the life of his ſovereign 
and his benefactors; the nuncio, Campeggio, when 
conſulted, approved extremely of this pious under- 
taking; and Parry, tho' ſtill agitated with doubts, 
came to Paris, with an intention of paſling over to 
England, and executing his bloody purpoſe. He 
was here encouraged in the deſign by Thomas Mor- 
gan, a gentleman of great credit in the party; and 
tho Watts and ſome other catholic prieſts told him, 
that the enterprize was criminal and impious, he 
preferred the authority of Raggazzoni, the pope's 
nuncio at Paris, and determined to perſiſt in his re- 
ſolution, He here wrote a letter to the pope, which 
was conveyed to cardinal Como; he communicated 
his intention to the holy father; and craved his ab- 
folution and paternal benediction. He received an 
anſwer from the cardinal, by which he perceived 


that his purpoſe was extremely applauded; and he 


came over to England with a full deſign of carrying 
it into execution. So deeply are the ſentiments of 
morality engraved in men's breaſts, that it is ve- 
difficult even for the prejudices of falſe religion 
totally to efface them; and this bigotted aſſaſſin re- 
ſolved, before he came to extremity, to try every 
other expedient for alleviating the perſecutions, un- 
der which the catholics at that time laboured. He 
found means of being introduced to the Queen, 
aſſured her that many conſpiracies were formed a- 
gainſt her, and exhorted her, as the only means 


of ſaving her life, to give the Romaniſts ſome more 


indulgence in the exerciſe of their religion: But 
left he ſhould be tempted by the opportunity to 
aſſaſſinate her, he always came to court unprovid- 
ed of every offenſive weapon, He even procured 
himſelf to be elected member of Parliament; and 
having made a vehement ſpeech againſt the ſevere 
laws enacted this laſt ſeſſion, was committed to 

cuſtody 
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cuſtody for his freedom, and ſequeſtered from tlie C HA P. 


houſe. His failure in theſe attempts confirmed him 
the more in his former refolution, and he communi- 
cated his intentions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly 
into the deſign, and was determined to have a ſhare 
in the merits of its execution. A book, newly pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Allen, afterwards created a cardinal, 
ſerved farther to efface all their ſcruples, with regard 
to the murder of an heretical prince; and having a- 
greed to ſnoot the Queen, while ſne ſnould be taking 
the air on horſeback, they reſolved, if they could not 
make their eſcape, to ſacrifice their lives in fulfilling 
a duty, ſo agreeable, as they imagined, to the will 
of God, and to true religion. But while they were 
watching an opportunity for the execution of their 
purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmoreland happened to die 
in exile; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, 
he began to entertain hopes, that, by doing ſome 
acceptable ſervice to the Queen, he might recover 
the eſtate and honours which had been forfeited by 
the rebellion of the laſt earl. He betrayed the 
whole conſpiracy to the miniſters; and Parry, being 
thrown into priſon, confeſſed the guilt, both to them, 
and to the jury who tried him. The letter from 
cardinal Como being produced in court, put Parry's 
narrative beyond all queſtion; and that criminal, 
having received ſentence of death", ſuftered the pu- 
niſhment, which the law appointed for his treaſona- 
ble conſpiracy “. | 


: State Trials, vol. i. p. 103 & ſeq. Stiype, vol. iii. p. 255 
& leq. 

* This year, the earl of Northumberland, brother to the eail 
beheaded ſome years before, had been engaged in a conſpiracy 
with lord Paget for the delivery of the Queen of Scots. He was 
thrown into the Tower; and being conſcious that his guilt could 
be proved upon him, at leaſt, that ſentence would inſallibly be 
pronounced againſt him, be freed himſelf from farther proſecution 
by a voluntary death. He ſhot himſelf into the breaſt with a 
piſtol. About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, fon to the un- 
fortunate duke of Norfolk, having entered into ſome exceptiona- 
ble meaſures, and reflecting on the unhappy fate, which had at- 
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CHAP. THtsE bloody deſigns now appeared every where, 
XLI. as the reſult of that bigotted ſpirit by which the two 
158 "2 religions, eſpecially the catholic, were at this time 
| actuated, One Somerville, a gentleman of the county 

of Warwic, ſomewhat diſordered in his underſtand- 
ing, had heard ſo much of the merit attending the aſ- 
ſaſſination of heretics and perſecutors, that he came to 
London with a view of murdering the Queen ; but 

[ having betrayed his deſign by ſome extravagances, he 

I was thrown into priſon, and there periſhed by a vo- 

The af- luntary death». About the ſame time, Baltazar Ge- 

fairs of rard, a Burgundian, undertook, and executed the 

88 ſame deſign againſt the prince of Orange; and that 

great man periſned at Delft, by the hands of a deſ- 
perate aſſaſſin, who, with a reſolution worthy of a 
better cauſe, ſacrificed his own life in order to deſtr 
the famous reſtorer and protector of religious liberty. 
The Flemings, who regarded that prince as their 
father, were filled with infinite regret, as well 
| when they conſidered the miſerable end of fo brave 

a patriot, as their own forlorn condition, from the 

i loſs of fo powerful and prudent a leader, and from 

li the rapid progrels of rhe Spaniſh arms. The prince 

| of Parma had made every year great advances upon 

| them, had reduced ſeveral of the provinces to obe- 
dience, and had laid cloſe ſiege to Antwerp, the rich- 
eſt and moſt populous city of the Netherlands, whoſe 
ſubjection, it was foreſeen, would give a mortal blow 
to the already declining affairs of the revolted States. 
The only hopes which remained to them, aroſe from 


— 
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tended his family, endeavoured to depart ſecretly beyond fea, but 
[1 was diſcovered and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this noble- 
(il man was brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he 
had dropped ſome expreſſions of affection to the Spaniards and had 
4 


affirmed that he would have maſſes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the ar- 
mada. His peers found him guilty of treaſon: This ſevere ſen- 
tence was not executed; but Arundel never recovered his liberty. 
He died a priſoner in 1595. He carried his religious auſterities ſo 
far, that they were believed the immediate Cauſe of his death. 


Camden, p. 495. tlie 
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the proſpect of foreign ſuccours. Being well ac-C HA 


quainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of XII. 
—ͤů —— 


Elizabeth, they expected better ſucceſs in France; 
and in the view of engaging Henry to embrace their 
defence, they tendered him the ſovereignty of their 
provinces. But the preſent condition of that monar- 
chy obliged the King to reject fo advantageous an 
offer, The duke of Anjou's death, which, he thought, 
would have delivered him from the intrigues of that 
fickle and turbulent prince, plunged him into the 
deepelt diſtreſs; and the King of Navarre, a pro- 
feſſcd Hugonor, being next heir to the crown, the 
duke of Guiſe took thence occaſion to revive the ca- 
tholic league, and to urge Henry, by the moſt vio- 
lent expedients, to ſeek the excluſion and ſuppreſſi- 
on of that brave and virtuous prince, Henry him- 
ſelf, tho” a zealous catholic, yet, becauſe he declined 
complying with their precipitate meaſures, became 
an object of averſion to the league, and as his zeal 
in practiſing all the ſuperſtitious obſervances of the 
Romiſh church, was accompanied with a very licen- 
tious conduct in private life, the catholic faction, in 
contradiction to the moſt vulgar experience, em- 
braced thence the pretext of repreſenting his devoti- 
on as mere hypocriſy and deceit. Finding his au— 
thority to decline, he was obiiged to declare war a- 
gainſt the Hugonots, and to put arms into the hands 


of the League, whom, both on account of their dan- 


gerous pretenſions at home, and their cloſe alliance 
with Philip, he fecretly regarded as his moft dange— 
rous enemies. Conſtrained by the fame policy, he 
perceived the danger of ailociating himſelf with the 
revolted proteſtants in the Low Countries, and was 
obliged to renounce that inviting occatiion of reveng,- 
ing himſelf for all the hoſtile intrignes and enterprizcs 
of Philip. | 

Tur States, reduced to this extremity, {ent over 
a ſolemn emhaſſy to London, and made offer to the 

Vol. V. Nen Queen 
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C HAP. Queen, of acknowledging her for their ſovereign, on 


1 XLI. condition of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. 


— 


Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were very much divi- 
1585. 


ded in opinion with regard to the conduct which 
ſhe ſhould hold in this critical and important emer- 
| gence. Some adviſed her to reject the offer of the 
| States, and repreſented the imminent dangers, as 
well as injuſtice, attending the acceptance of them, 
i They ſaid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſubjects 
| was the common cauſe of all ſovereigns, and the en- 
N couragement of a revolt in the Flemings, might 
| prove the example to a like pernicious practice in the 
| Engliſh : That tho' princes were bound by the laws 
| of the Supreme Being, not to oppreſs their ſubjects, 
l the people never were entitled to forget all duty to 
| their ſovereign, or transfer, from every fancy or diſ- 
| guſt, or even from the juſteſt ground of complaint, 
4 


I their obedience to any other maſter; That the 


Queen, in the ſuccours hicherto afforded the Fle- 


} mings, had conſidered them as labouring under op- 


preſſion, not as entitled to freedom; and had intend- 


1 ed only to admoniſh Philip not to perſevere in his 


tyranny, without any view of raviſhing from him 
theſe provinces, which he enjoyed by hereditary right 
| from his anceſtors: That her ſituation in Ireland, 
| and even in England, would afford that powerful 
| monarch ſufficient opportunity of retaliating upon 
| her; and ſhe muſt henceforth expect, that, inſtead 
| of ſecretly fomenting faction, he would openly em- 
ploy his whole force in the protection and defence 
of the catholics. That the pope would undoubted- 


— — 
— — — — — 


Spain; and that the Queen would ſoon repent her 
making ſo ſmall and precarious an acquiſition in fo- 
reign countries, by expoſing her own dominions to 
ſuch imminent danger“. 


4 Camden, p. 507. Bentivoglio, part. 2. lib. iv. 
OTHER 


ly unite his ſpiritual arms to the temporal ones of 
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OTHER counſellors of Elizabeth maintained a con-C H Ab. 


trary opinion. They aſſerted, that the Queen had not XLI. 


even from the beginning of her reign, but certainly 
had not at preſent, the choice, whether ſhe would 
embrace friendſhip or hoſtility with Philip : That 
by the whole tenor of that prince's conduct it ap- 
peared, that his ſole aims were, the extenſion of his 
empire, and the utter extermination of the proteſtants, 
under the ſpecious pretence of maintaining the catho- 
lic faith: That the provocations which ſhe had alrea- 
dy given him, joined to his general ſcheme of policy, 
would for ever render him her implacable enemy; and 
as ſoon as he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, he 
would undoubtedly fall, with the whole force of his 
united empire, on her defenceleſs ſtate : That the on- 
ly queſtion was, whether ſhe would maintain a war, 
abroad and ſupported by allies, or wait till the ſub- 
jection of all the confederates of England, ſhould give 
her enemies leiſure ro begin their hoſlilities in the 
bowels of that kingdom : That the revolted provinces, 
tho' in a declining condition, poſſeſſed ſtill confidera- 
ble force; and by the aſſiſtance of England, by the 


advantages of their ſituation, and by their inveterate 


antipathy to Philip, might ſtill be enabled to maintain 
the conteſt againſt the Spaniſh monarchy : That their 
maritime power, united to the Queen's, would give 
her entire ſecurity on that ſide from which alone ſhe 
could be aſſaulted, and would even enable her to 
make inroads on Philip's dominions, both in Europe 
and the Indies : That a war which was neceſlary, 
could never be unjuſt; and ſelf-defence was concern- 
ed, as well in warding certain dangers at a diſtance, 
as in repelling any immediate invaſion : And that 
ſince hoſtility with Spain was the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the preſent intereſts and ſituations of the 
two monarchies, it were better to compenſate that 
danger and loſs by the acquiſition of ſuch important 
provinces to the Engliſh empire“. 


r Camden, ibid. Bentivoglio, ibid. 
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Am1psT theſe oppoſite councils, the Queen, appre- 
henſive of the conſequences attending each extreme, 
was inclined to ſteer a middle courſe; and tho? ſuch 
conduct is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this reſo- 
lution, guided by any prejudice or affection. She de- 
termined not to ſee, without oppoſition, the total ruin 
of the revolted provinces, whoſe zntereſts ſhe deemed 
fo cloſely connected with her own: But foreſceing, 
that the acceptance of their ſovereignty would engage 
her to employ her whole force in their defence, 
would give umbrage to her nejghbours, and would 
expoſe her to the reproach of ambition and uſurpa- 
tion, imputations which ſhe had hitherto carefully a- 
voided, ſhe immediately rejected this offer. She con- 
cluded a leagne with the States on the following con- 
ditions : That ſhe ſhould ſend over an army to their 
alſiſtance, of five thauſand foot and a thouſand horſe, 
and pay them during the war; that the general, and 
two others, whom ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the council of the States; that neither 
party ſhould make peace without the conſent of the 
other; that her expences ſhould be refunded after 
the concluſion of the war; and that the towns of 
Fluſhing and the Brille, with the caſtie of Ramme- 
eins, ſhould, jn the mean time, be conſigned into 
her hands by way of ſecurity, 

Tur Queen knew that this meaſure would im- 
mcdiately engage her in open hoſtilities with Phi- 
lip; yet was ſhe not terrified with the view of the 
prefent greatneſs of that ambitious monarch. The 
continent of Spain was at that time rich and po- 
pulous; and the late addition of Portugal, be- 
ſides ſecuring internal tranquillity, had annexed an 
opulent kingdom to Philip's dominions, had made 
him maſter of many ſettlements in che Eaſt-In- 
dies, and of the whole commerce of thoſe regions, 
and had mightily encreaſed his naval power, in which 
he was before chiefly deficient. All the princes 
of Ita] „ Even the Pope ond the court of Rome, 

were 
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were reduced to a kind of ſubjection under him, and CH A. 
ſeemed to poſſeſs their ſovereignty on very precari- XII. 


ous and uncertain terms. The Auſtrian branch in 
Germany, with their dependant principalities, was 
cloſely connected with him, and was ready to ſupply 
him with troops for every enterprize. All the trea- 
ſures of the Weſt-Indies were in his poſſeſſion; and 
the preſent ſcarcity of the precious metals in every 
country of Europe, rendered the influence of his 
riches the more forcible and extenſive. The Ne- 
theriands ſeemed on the point of relapſing into ſer- 
vitude; and ſmail hopes were entertained of their 
withſtanding thoſe numerous and veteran armies 
which, under the command of the moſt experienced 
generals, he employed againſt them. Even France, 
which was wont to counterballance the Auſtrian 
greatneſs, had loſt all her force from inteſtine com- 
motions; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were 
nes. connected with him, he rather expected thence 
Upon the whole, ſuch prepoſſeſiions were every 
where entertained concerning the force of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, that the King of Sweden, when he 
heard that Elizabeth had openly embraced the de- 
fence of the revolted Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, 
that ſhe had now taken the diadem from her head, 
and had adventured it upon the doubtful chance of 
ware. Yer was this princels rather cautious than en- 
terprizing in her natural temper: She ever needed 
more to be impelled by the vigour, than reſtrained 


by the prudence of her miniſters: But when ſhe ſaw 
an evident neceſſity, ſhe braved danger with magna- 
nimous courage; and truſting to her own conſum- 
mate wiſdom, and to the affections, however divid- 
ed, of her people, ſhe prepared herfelf to reſiſt, and 
even to aſſault, the whole force of the catholic mo- 
darch. 


9 Camden, p. 508. 
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Tux earl of Leiceſter was ſent over to Holland, at 
the head of the Engliſh auxiliary forces. He car- 
ried with him a ſplendid retinue; being accompa- 
nied with the young earl of Eſſex, his ſon-in-law, 
the lords Audley and North, Sir William Ruſſell, 
Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter 
Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a ſelect troop of 
five hundred gentlemen. He was received on his 
arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, the governor; and every town thro' which he 
paſſed, expreſſed their joy by acclamations, and tri- 
umphal arches, as if his preſence, and the Queen's 
protection, had brought them the moſt certain de- 
liverance. The States, deſirous of engaging Eliza- 
beth till farther in their defence, and knowing the 
intereſt which Leiceſter poſſeſſed with her, conferred 
on him the title of governor and captain-general of 
the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend 
him, and treated him, in ſome reſpects, as their ſo- 
vereign. But this ſtep had a contrary effect to what 
they expected. The Queen was diſpleaſed with the 
artifice of the States, and the ambition of Leiceſ- 
ter, She reprimanded both of them very ſeverely 
by letters; and it was with ſome difficulty, that, af- 
ter many humble ſubmiſſions, they were able to ap- 
peale her. 

Au RICA was regarded as the chief TIRED of Phi- 
lip's power, as well as the moſt defenceleſs part of 
his dominions; and Elizabeth finding that an open 
breach with that monarch was unavoidable, reſolv- 
ed not to leave him unmoleſted on that quarter. 
The great fuccels of the Spaniards and Portugueze 
in both Indies had excited a ſpirit of emulation in 


England; and as the ſucceſs of commerce, ſtill more 


of planting colonies, is flow and gradual, it was 
happy, that a war, in this critical age, had open- 
ed a more flattering proſpect to the avarice and am- 
bition of the Engliſh, and had tempted them, 
by the view 5 ſudden and exorbitant profit, to 

engag e 
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engage in naval enterprizes., A fleet of twenty fail CHAP. 


was equipped to attack the Spaniard in the Weſt— 
Indies: Two thouſand three hundred volunteers, be- 
fides ſeamen, engaged on board of it: Sir Francis 
Drake was appointed admiral; Chriſtopher Carlifle 
commander of the land forces. They took St. Ja- 
go, near Cape Verde, by ſurprize, and found in 
It plenty of proviſions but no riches. They failed 
to Hiſpaniola: and eaſily making themſelves maſters 
of St. Domingo by aſſault, obliged the inhabitants 
to ranſom their houſes by a ſum of money. Cartha- 
gena ſell next into their hands, after ſome more reſiſ- 
tance, and was treated in the ſame manner. They 
burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on 
the coaſt of Florida. Sailing along the coaſt of Vir- 
ginia, they found the ſmall remains of a colony which 
had been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
which had gone extremely to decay. This was the firſt 
attempt of the Engliſh to form ſuch ſettlements; and 
tho' they have ſince ſurpaſſed all European nations, 
both in the ſituation of their colonies, and in the no- 
ble principles of liberty and induſtry, on which they 
are founded, they had here been fo unſucceſsful, that 
the miſerable planters abandoned their ſettlements, 
and pievailed on Drake to carry them with him to 
England. He returned with fo much riches as en- 
couraged the volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of 
the Spaniſh weakneſs in thoſe countries as ſerved ex- 
tremely to inflame the ſpirits of the nation to fu- 
ture enterprizes. The great mortality which the 
climate had produced in his fleet, was as is uſual, 
but a feeble reſtraint on the avidity and ſanguine 
hopes of young adventurers*. It is thought that 
Drake's fleet firſt introduced the uſe of tobacco into 
England. 

Tux enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leſs ſucceſs- 
ful than thoſe of Drake. This man poſſeſſed nei- 
ther courage nor capacity, equa: to the truſts e poſed 
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CHAP.in him by the Queen; and as he was the only bad 


XLI. 
1586. 


choice ſhe made for any conſiderable employment, 

men naturally believed, that ſhe had here been influ- 
enced by an affection ſtill more partial than that of 
friendſhip. He gained at firſt ſome advantage in an 
action againſt the Spaniards; and threw ſuccours in- 
to Grave, by which that place was enabled to make 
a vigorous defence: But the cowardice of the go- 
vernor, Van Hemert, rendered all thoſe efforts aſe- 
leſs. He capitulated after a very feeble reſiſtance; 
and being tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital 
puniſhment from the ſentence of a court martial. 

The Prince of Parma next undertook the ſiege of 
Venlo, which was ſurrendered to him, after ſome re- 
ſiſtance. The fate of Nuys was more diſmal; being 
taken by aſſault, while the garriſon was treating of a 
capitulation. Rhimberg, which was garriſoned by 
twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command of co- 
lonel Morgan, was afterwards beſieged by the Spa- 
niards; and Leiceſter, thinking himſelf too weak to 
attempt railing the ſiege, endeavoured to draw off 
the prince of Parma by forming ſome other enterprize. 
He firſt attacked Doeſberg, and ſucceeded; He then 
ſar down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh gene- 
ral thought ſo important a place, that he haſtened to 
its relief. He made the marqueſs of Guaſto advance 
with a convoy which he intended to throw into the 
place. They were favoured by a fog; but falling 
by chance on a body of Engliſh cavalry, a furious 
action enſued, in which the Spaniards were worit- 

ed, and the marquels of Gonzaga, an Italian no- 
bleman of great repuration and family, was ſlain, 

The purſuit was ſtopped by the advance of the prince 
of Parma with the main body of the Spaniſh ar- 
my; and the Engliſh cavalry, on their return from 
the field, found their advantage more than compen- 
ſated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being mor- 
tally wounded in the a. was carried off by 
the ſoldiers and {con after died. This perſon is 


deſcribed 
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deſcribed by the writers of that age as the moſt per- CHAP. 


fect model of an accompliſhed gentleman which was 
ever formed even by the wanton imagination of poe- 
try or fiction. Virtuous conduct, polite converſati- 
on, heroic valour, and elegant erudition, all concur- 
red to render him the ornament and delight of the 
Engliſh court; and as the credit which he poſlefled 
with the Queen and the earl of Leiceſter, was wholly 
employed in the encouragement of genius and lite- 
rature, his praiſes have been tranſmitted with advan- 
tage to poſterity. No perſon was ſo low as not to 
become an object of his humanity. Aſter this laſt 
action, while he was lying on the field, mangled with 
wounds, a bottle of water was brought him to re- 
lieve his thirſt; but obſerving a ſoldier near him in 
a like miſerable condition, he ſaid, This man's nece/- 
fity is till greater than mine : And reigned to him 
the bottle of water. The King of Scots, ſtruck with 
admiration of Sidney's virtue, celebrated his memo- 
ry by a copy of Latin verſes, which he compoſed on 
occaſion of the death of that young hero. 

Tur Engliſh, tho? a long peace had deprived them 
of all experience, were ſtrongly poſſeſſed of military 
genius; and the advantages gained by the prince of 
Parma were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery 
and diſcipline of the Spaniards, but folely to the 
miſconduct of Leiceſter, The States were much 
diſcontented with his management of the war; but 
ſtill more with his arbitrary and imperious conduct; 
and at the end of the campaign, they applied to him 
for a redreſs of ail their grievances. But Leiceſter, 
without giving them any ſatisſaction, departed ſoon 
after for England". 

THe Queen, while ſhe provoked ſo powerful an e- 
nemy as the King of Spain, was not forgetful to ſe- 
cure herſelf on the ſide of Scotland; and ſhe endea- 
voured both to cultivate the friendſhi p and alliance of 
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CHAP. her kinſman, James, and to remove all grounds of 


XLI. 


1586. 


quarre] between them. An attempt which ſhe had 
made ſome time before, was not well calculated to 
gain the confidence of that prince. She diſpatched 
Wotton as her ambaſſador to Scotland; but tho 
ſhe gave him private inſtructions with regard to her 
affairs. ſhe informed James, that when ſhe had any 
political buſineſs to diſcuſs with him, ſhe would 
employ another miniſter ; that this man was not fit- 
ted for ſerious negotiations; and that her chief pur- 
pole in ſending him, was to entertain the King with 
witty and facetious converſation, and to partake 
without reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſements. 
Wotton was maſter of profound diſſimulation, and 
knew how to cover, under the appearance of a 
careleſs gaiety, the deepeſt deſigns, and moſt dan- 
* artifices. When but a youth of twenty, he 
ad been employed by his uncle Dr, Wotton, am- 
baſſador in France during the reign of Mary, to 
enſnare the conſtable, Montmorency ; and had not 
his purpoſe been fruſtrated by pure accident, his 
cunning had prevailed over all the caution and ex- 
perience of that aged miniſter. It is no wonder, 
that, after years had ſo much improved him 1n all 
arts of deceit, he ſhould gain an aſcendant over a 
young, prince, of ſo open and unguarded a temper 
as James, eſpecially when the Queen's recommen- 
dation prepared the way for his artifices. He was 
admitted into all the pleaſures of the King; made 
himſelf maſter of his ſecrets; and had ſo much 
the more authority with hin in political tranſacti- 
ons, as he did not ſeem to pay the leaſt attention 
or regard to theſe matters. The Scots miniſters, 
who obſerved the growing intereſt of this man, 
endeavoured to acquire his friendſhip; and ſcrupled 
not to ſacrifice to his intrigues the moſt eſſen- 
tial intereſts of their maſter, e uſual jea- 
| | louſies 
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louſies with regard to her heirs began now to be le- CHAP. 
velled againſt James; and as that prince had at- XII. 


tained the years proper for marriage, ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive, leſt, by being ſtrengthened with chil- 
dren and alliances, he ſhould acquire the greater 
intereſt and authority with her Engliſh ſubjects. 
She directed Wotton to form a ſecret concert with 
ſome Scots noblemen, and to procure their promiſe, 
that James, during three years, ſhould not, on any 
account, be permitted to marry. In conſequence of 
this view, they endeavoured to embroil him with 
the King of Denmark, who had ſent ambaſſadors to 
Seotland, on pretence of demanding the reſtitution 
of the Orkneys, but really with a view of opening a 
propoſal of marriage between James and his daugh- 
ter. Wotton is ſaid to have employed his intrigues 


to purpoſes ſtill more dangerous. He formed a con- 


ſpiracy with ſome malecontents, to ſeize the perſon 
of the King. and to deliver him into the hands of 
Elizabeth, who would probably have denied all con- 
currence in the deſign, but who would have been 
careful to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not 
captivity, The conſpiracy was diſcovered, and Wot- 
ton fled haſtily from Scotland, without taking leave 
of the Kings. 

James's ſituation obliged him to diſſemble his re- 
ſentment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural 
temper inclined him ſoon to forgive and forget it. 
The Queen found no difficulty to renew the negotia- 
tions for a ſtrict alliance between Scotland and Eng- 
land; and the more effectually to gain the prince's af- 
fections, ſhe granted him a penſion, equivalent to his 
claim on the inheritance of his grandmother the coun- 
teſs of Lenox, lately deceaſed”. A league was formed 
between Elizabeth and James, for the mutual defence 
of their dominions, and of their religion, now me- 


* Melvil. Spotſwood, p. 351. 
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naced by the open combination of all the catholic 
powers of Europe. It was ſtipulated, that if Elizabeth 
was invaded, James ſhould aid her with a body of 
two thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot; that Eli- 
zabeth, in a like caſe, ſhould ſend to his afliſtance, 
three thouſand horſe and ſix thouſand foot; that the 
charge of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the 
prince who demanded aſſiſtance; that if the invaſi- 
on ſhould be made upon England, within ſixty miles 
of the frontiers of Scotland, this latter kingdom 
ſhould march its whole force to the aſſiſtance of the 
former; and that the preſent league ſhould ſuperſede 
all former alliances of either ſtate with any foreign 
kingdom, ſo far as religion was concerned“. 
By this league James ſecured himſelf againſt all 
attempts from abroad, opened a way for acquiring 
the confidence and affection of the Engliſh, and 
might entertain ſome proſpect of domeſtic tranquil- 
lity, which, fo long as he lived on bad terms with 
Elizabeth, he could never expect long to enjoy. 
Beſides the turbulent diſpoſition, and inveterate 
feuds of the nobility, antient maladies of the Scots 
government, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm had introduced 
a new diſorder; ſo much the more dangerous, as 
religion, when corrupted by falſe opinion, is not 
reſtrained by any rules of morality, and is even 
ſcarcely to be accounted for in its operations, by any 
principles of ordinary conduct and policy. The 
inſolence of the Scots preachers, who triumphed in 
their dominion over the populace, had, at this time, 
reached an extreme height; and they carried their 
arrogance ſo far, not only againſt the King, but 
againſt the Parliament, and the whole civil power, 
that they dared to excommunicate the archbiſhop 
of Sr. Andrews, becauſe he had been active for 
promoting a law which reſtrained their ſeditious ſer- 


2 Ibid. p. 349. Camden, p. 513. Rymer, tom, xv. p. 803. 
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mons*: Nor could that prelate fave himſelf any way CHAP. 


from this terrible ſentence, but by renouncing all 
pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon 
ſaid in the pulpit, that captain James Stuart (mean- 
ing the late earl of Arran) and his wite, Jezabel, had 
been deemed the chief pertecutors of the church; 
but it was now ſeen, that the King himſelf was the 
great offender: And for this crime the preacher de- 
nounced againſt him, the curſe which fell on Jero- 
boam, that he ſhould die childleſs, and be the laſt 
of his race», 

Tur fecretary, perceiving the King ſo much mo- 
leſted with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refrac- 
tory diſpoſition of the clergy, adviſed him to leave 
them to their own courſes: For that in a ſhort time 
they would become fo intolerable, that the people 
would riſe againſt them, and chace them out of the 
country. True,” replied the King: © If I purpoſ- 
« ed to undo the church and religion, your counſel 
« were good: But my intention is to maintain both; 
« therefore cannot I ſuffer the clergy to follow ſuch 
* a conduct, as will in the end bring religion into 
* contempt .“ 


2 Spotſwood, p. 345, 346: „ Ibid. p. 344. 
© Ibid, p. 348. 
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Zeal of the Catholics —Babington's conſpiracy Mary 
aſſents to the conſpiracy.—T he conſpirators ſeized and 
executed — Reſolution to try the Queen of Scots. —T he 
commiſſioners prevailed on her to ſubmit to the trial. 
—The trial —Sentence againſt Mary.—Interpyfition 
of King James. —Reaſons for the execution of Ma- 
ry.—The execution. Mary's character. Ihe Queen's 


affected ſorrow. Drake deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet at 
Cadiz. Philip projects the invaſion of England — 
The Invincible Armada.— Preparations in England. 
—The Armada arrives in the Channel —Defeated — 
A Parliament.—Expedition af nſt Portugal. — Scots 
affairs. 


HE dangers which aroſe from the character, 

principles, and pretenſions of the Queen of 
Scots, had engaged, very early, Elizabeth to con- 
ſult, in her treatment of that unfortunate princeſs, 
the dictates of jealouſy and politics, rather than of 
friendſhip or generoſity : Reſentment of this uſage 
had puſhed Mary into enterprizes, which had ve- 
ry nearly threatned the repoſe and authority of 
Elizabeth: The rigour and reſtraint, which were 
thence redoubled upon the captive Queen, ſtill 
impelled her to attempt greater extremities; and 
while her impatience of confinement, her revengee, 
and her high ſpirit concurred with religions zeal, 


4 Digges, p. 139. Haynes, p. 6079. 
Mary's extreme animoſity againft Elizabeth may eaſily be 
conceived, and broke out, about this time in an incident, which 


may appear curious. While the former Queen was kept in cuſtody 


by the earl of Shrewſbury, ſhe lived curing a long time in great in- 
timacy with the counteſs; but that lady entertaining jealouſy of 
an amour between her and the earl, their friendſhip was con- 
verted into enmity ; and Mary took a method of revenge, which 
at once gtratified her ſpite againſt the counteſs and that againſt 
Elizabeth, She wrote to the Queen informing her of all the ma- 


and 
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and the ſuggeſtions of deſperate bigots, ſhe was atCHAP. 
laſt engaged in deſigns, which afforded her enemies, XLII. 
who waited for the opportunity, a pretence or reaſon ">> 


for effectuating her final ruin. 


licious ſcandalous ſtories, which, ſhe faid, the counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury had reported of her: That Elizabeth had given a promiſe 
of marriage to a certain perſon, whom ſhe afterwards often ad- 
mitted to her bed: That ſhe had been equally indulgent to Si- 
mier, the French agent, and to the duke of Anjou: That Hat- 
ton was alſo one of her paramours, who was even diſguſted with 
her exceſſive love and fondneſs: That tho' ſhe was on other oc- 
caſions avaricious to the laſt degree, as well as ungrateful, and 
kind to very few, ſhe ſpared no expence in gratifying her amo- 
rous paſſions: That notwithſtanding her licentious amours, ſhe 
was not made like other women; and all thoſe who courted her 
marriage would in the end be diſappointed : That ſhe was ſo con- 
ceited of her beauty, as to ſwallow the moſt extravagant flattery 
from her courtiers, who could not, on theſe occaſions, forbear 
even ſneering at her for her folly: That it was uſual for them to 
tell her, that the luſtre of her beauty dazled them like that of 
the ſun, and they could not behold it with a fixed eye: She ad- 
ded, that the counteſs had ſaid, that Mary's beſt policy would 
be to engage her ſon to make love to the Queen; nor was there 
any danger that ſuch a propoſal would be taken for mockery; ſo 
ridiculous was the opinion which ſhe had entertained of her owa 
charms, She pretended, that the counteſs had repreſented her 
as no leſs odious in her temper than profligate in her manners, 
and abſurd in her vanity: That ſhe had fo beaten a young wo- 
man of the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger; and 
in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the 
accident had proceeded from the fall of a candleftick : That ſhe 
had cut another acroſs the hand with a knife, who had been ſo 
unfortunate as to offend her. © Mary added, that the counteſs had 
informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rolftone to pre- 
tend friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, and thereby 
throw inſamy on her rival. Sce Murden's State Papers, p. 
8. This imprudent and malicious letter was wrote a very lit- 
tie before the detection of Queen Mary's conſpiracy ; and con- 
tributed, no doubt, to render the proceedings againſt her more 
rigorous: - How far all theſe imputations againſt Elizabeth can 
be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : But her extreme fond- 
nels for Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eſſex, not to mention Mount- 
joy and others, with the curious paſſages between her and admi- 
ral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render her —— very ſuſ- 
picious. Her ſelf-conceit with regard to beauty, we know from 


other undoubted authority, to have Deen extravagant. Even 
when ſhe was a very old woman, ſhe allowed her courtiers to flat- 
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CHAP. Tur Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims had wrought 
XIII. themſelves up to a high pitch of rage and animolity 
1586. Againſt the Queen. The recent perſecutions, from 

Zeal of Which they had eſcaped: The new rigours, which 

the catho- they knew, awaited them in the courſe of their miſſi- 


lics, 


ons: The liberty which for the preſent they enjoy- 
ed of declaiming againſt that princeſs: Ard the con- 
tagion of religious fury, which every where ſur- 
rounded them in France: All theſe cauſes had obli- 
terated with them every maxim of common ſenſe, 
and every principle of morals or humaaity. Intoxi- 
cated with admiration of the omnipotence and infal- 
libility of the pope, they revered his bull by which 
he excommunicated and depoſed the Queen; and 
ſome of them had gone to that height of extrava- 
gance, as to aſſert, that that performance had been 
immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. The aſſaſ- 
{ination of heretical ſovereigns, and of that princeſs 
in particular, was repreſented as the moſt merito- 
rious of all enterprizes; and they taught, that who- 
ever periſhed in ſuch pious attempts enjoyed with- 
out diſpute the glorious and never-fading crown of 
martyrdom. By ſuch doctrines, they inſtigated John 
Savage, a man of deſperate courage, who had ſerv- 
ed ſome years in the Low Countries, under the prince 
of Parma, to attempt the life of Elizabeth; and 
this aſſaſſin having made a vow to perſevere in his 
deſign, was ſent over to England, and recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the more zealous catho- 
lics. 


ter her with regard to her excellent beauties. Birch, vol. ii. p. 
442, 443. Her paſlionate temper may alſo be proved from ma- 
ny lively inſtances ; and it was not unuſual with her to beat her 
maids of honour. See the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 38. The 
blow ſhe gave to Eſſex before the privy council is another in- 
fiance. Had this Queen been born in a private ſtation, ſhe would 
not have been very amiable : But her abſolute authority, at the 
ſame time that it gave an uncontrouled ſwing to her violent paſſi- 
ons, enabled her to compenſate for her infirmities by many great 
and ſignal virtues. | 


ABOUT 
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ABovurT the ſame time, John Ballard, a prieſt of CHAP. 1 
that ſeminary, had returned to Paris from his miſſion XIII. 
in England and Scotland; and as he had diſcovered ©, 566 
a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent 
among the catholic devotees in theſe countries, he 
had founded on that diſpoſition, the project of de- 
throning Elizabeth, and of reſtoring by force of arms 
the exerciſe of the antient religion in England, The 
ſituation of affairs abroad ſeemed favourable to this 
enterprize : The pope, the Spaniard, the duke of 
Guiſe, the prince, created by the pope duke, of Par- 
ma, concurring in intereſts, had formed a reſolution 
to make ſome attempt upon the Queen: And Men- 
doza, the Spaniſh ambaſlador at Paris, ſtrongly en- 
couraged Ballard to hope for ſuccours from theſe 
princes. Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic and 
a devoted partizan of the Queen of Scots, being well 
acquainted with the prudence, vigour, and general 
popularity of Elizabeth, always maintained, that fo 
long as that princeſs was allowed to live, it was in 
vain to expect any ſucceſs from an enterprize upon 
England. Pallard, perſuaded of this truth, ſaw more 
clearly the neceſſity of executing the deſign, formed 
at Rheims: He came over to England in the diſguiſe 
of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the name of captain For- 
teſcue : And he bent his endeavours to effectuate at 
once the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrection 
and an invaſion, | 
Tur firſt perſon, to whom he addreſſed himſelf, 
was Anthony Babington of Dethic in the county of 
Derby. This young gentleman was of a good fg. Seto: 
mily, poſſeſſed a plentiful fortune, had diſcovered an "redo | 
excellent capacity, and was accompliſhed in literature | 
beyond moſt of his years or ſtation, Being zealouſly 
devoted to the catholic communion, he had ſecretly 4 
made a journey to Paris ſome time before; and had \ 41 
fallen into intimacy with Thomas Morgan, a bigotted | 
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CHAP. fugitive from England, and with the biſhop of Glaſ- 


XIII. 


1586. 


gow, Mary's ambaſſador to the court of France. By 
continually extolling the amiable accompliſhments 
and heroical virtues of that princeſs, they inflamed 
the unguarded mind of young Babington to make 
ſome attempt for her ſervice; and they employed 
every pripciple of ambition, gallantry, and religious 
zeal to give him a contempt of thoſe dangers, which 
attended any enterprize againſt the vigilant govern- 
ment of Elizabeth. Finding him well diſpoſed for 
their purpoſe, they ſent him back to England, and 
ſecretly, unknown to himſelf, recommended him to 
the Queen of Scots, as a perſon worth engaging in 
her ſervice, She wrote him a letter, full of friend- 
ſhip and confidence; and Babington, ſanguine in his 
temper and zealous in his principles, thought, that 
theſe advances now bound him in honour to devote 
himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that unfortunate 
princeſs, During ſome time, he had found means 
of conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence ; 
but after ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias 
Paulct, and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, 
he experienced ſo much difficulty and danger in ren- 
dering her this ſervice, that he had deſiſted from 
ev: rv attempt of that nature. e 

WIEN Ballard began to open his intentions to Ba- 
bington, he found his zeal ſuſpended, not extinguiſh- 
ed : His former ardour revived on the mention of any 
enterprize, which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the 
cauſe of Mary or of the catholic religion. He had 
entertained ſentiments conformable to thoſe of Paget; 
and repreſented the folly of all attempts, which, du- 
ring the ]ife-timeof Elizabeth, could be formed againſt 
the eſtabliſhed religion and government of England: 
Ballard, encouraged by this hint, proceeded to dif- 
cover to him the deſign undertaken by Savage d; and 
was pleaſed to obſerve, that, inſtead of being ſhock- 
ed with that project, Babington only thought it not 
1 8 N ſecure 
d Ibid. State Trials, p. 114. Ne 
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ſecure enough, when entruſted to one ſingle hand, CH AP. 
and propoſed to join four others with Savage in this XIII. 
deſperate and bloody enterprize. | W 

Ix proſecution of theſe views, Babington employed 
himſelf in encreaſing the number of his aſſociates; 
and he ſecretly drew into the conſpiracy many catho- 
lie gentlemen, diſcontented with the preſent govern- 
ment. Barnwel, of a noble family in Ireland, Char- 1 
noc, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, and Abbington, 
whole father had been cofferer to the houſhold, rea- 
dily undertook the aſſaſſination of the Queen. Charles 
Tilney the heir of a very antient family, and Titch- 
borne of Southampton, when the deſign was pro- 
poſed to them, expreſſed ſome ſcruples, which were 
at laſt removed by the arguments of Babington and 
Ballard. Savage alone refuſed for ſome time to 
ſhare the glory of the enterprize with any others:; he 
challenged the whole to himſelf; and it was with p 
ſome difficulty he was induced to depart from this 
prepoſterous ambition. 

Tur delivery of the Queen of Scots at the ve- | 
ry ſame inſtant, when Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſina- | 
ted, was requiſite for effecting the purpoſe of the | 
conſpirators; and Babington undertook, with a par- 
ty of an hundred horſe, to attack her guards, while 
ſhe ſhould be taking the air on horſeback. In 
this enterprize, he engaged Edward Windſor, bro- 
ther to the lord of that name, Thomas Saliſbury, 
Robert Gage, John Travers, John Jones, and Hen- 
ry Donne; moit of them men of family and inte- 
reſt. The conſpirators much wanted, but could not 
find, any nobleman of name, whom they might 
place at the head of their enterprize; 4 they 
truſted, that the great events, of the Queen's death 5 
and Mary's delivery, would rouze all the zealous ka 
catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, taking | 
advantage of the general confuſion, would eafily fix | i 
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CH AP. the Queen of Scots on the throne, and re-eſtabliſh 
XIII. the antient religion. 
Tusk deſperate projects had not eſcaped the vi- 
1 | 
gilance of Elizabeth's council, particularly of Wal- 
ſingham, ſecretary of ſtate. That artful miniſter 
; had engaged Maud, a catholic prieſt, whom he re- 
tained in pay, to attend Ballard in his journey to 
France, and had thereby got a hint of the deſigns, 
| entertained by the fugitives. Polly, another of his 
1 ſpies, had found means to inſinuate himſelf among 
[| the conſpirators in England; and tho” not entirely 
{1 | truſted, had obtained ſome inſight into their dan- 
gerous ſecrets. But the bottom of the conſpiracy 
was never fully known, till Gifford, a ſeminary 
prieſt, came over, and made a tender of his ſervice 
to Walſingham. By his means, the diſcovery be- 
came of the utmoſt importance, and involved the 
fate of Mary, as well as of thoſe zealous partizans 
of that princeſs, 
BaBINxG TON and his aſſociates, having laid ſuch 
a ſcheme, as, they thought, promiſed infallible ſuc- 
ceſs, were impatient to communicate the deſign to 
the Queen of Scots, and to obtain her approbati- 
on end concurrence. For this ſervice, they em- 
ployed Giftord, who immediately applied to Wal- 
ſingham, that tne intereſt of that miniſter might 
forward his ſecret correſpondence with Mary. Wal- 
ſingham propoſed the matter to Paulet, and deſir- 
ed him to connive at Gifford's corrupting one of 
his ſervants : But Paulet was averſe to the intro- 
ducing ſuch a pernicious precedent into his family, 
and deſired, that they would rather think of ſome 
other expedient, Gifford found a brewer, who ſup- 
plied the family with ale; and bribed him to con- 
vey letters to the captive Queen. The letters, by 
Paulet's connivance, were thruſt thro' a chink in the 


wall; and anſwers were returned by the ſame con- 
veyance. 


BALLARD 
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BALLARD and Babington were at fiſt diflident of C HAP. 


Gittord's fidelity; and to make trial of him, they 


gave him only blank papers made up like letters: But 


finding by the anſwers, that thefe had been faithful 
ly delivered, they laid aſide all farther ſcruple, and 
conveyed by his hands the moſt criminal and dan- 
gerous parts of their conſpiracy. Babington inform- 
ed Mary of the deſign laid for a foreign invaſt- 
on, the plan of an inſurrection at home, the ſcheme 
for her delivery, and the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating 
the uſurper, by ſix noble gentlemen, as he termed 
them, all of them his private friends, who, from the 
zeal, which they bore to the catholic cauſe and her 
majeſty's ſervice, would undertake the tragical exe- 
cution. Mary replied, that ſhe approved highly of 
the deſign, that the gentlemen might expect all the 


rewards, which it ſhould ever be in her power to Mary af- 


XLII. 
1585. 


confer, and that the death of Elizabeth was a neceſ- ſents to 


ſary circumſtance, before any attempts were made the con- 


either for her own delivery or an inſurrection, ſpitacy. 


Theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, Charles Pa- 
get, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis 
Ingelfield, were carried by Gifford to ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham; were decyphered by the art of Philips, 
his clerk; and copies taken of them. Walſingham 
employed a new artifice, in order to obtain full in- 
ſight into the plot: He ſubjoined to a letter of Ma- 
ry's a poſtſcript in the ſame cypher; in which he 
made her deſire Babington to inform her of the 
names of the fix conſpirators. The indiſcretion of 
Babington furniſhed Walſingham with ſtill another 
means of detection as well as of defence, That gen- 
tleman had made a picture be drawn, where he 
himſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the fix aſ- 
ſaſſins; and a motto was ſubjoined, expreſſing, that 
their common perils were the band of their con- 
| ſederacy, A copy of this picture was brought 
to Elizabeth, that ſhe might know the aſſaſſins 
* State Trials, vol. i, p. 135. Camden, p. 515. 
and 
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CHAP. and guard herſelf againſt their approach to her per- 


XLII. 


1586. 


ſon. 


MEANW HLN, Babington, anxious to enſure and 
haſten the foreign ſuccours, reſolved to diſpatch 
Ballard into France; and he procured for him, 
under a feigned name, a licence to travel. In or- 
der to remove from himſelf all ſuſpiczon, he ap- 
plied to Walfingham, pretended great zeal for the 
Queen's ſervice, offered to go abroad, and promil- 
ed to employ that confidence, which he had gain- 
ed among the catholics, to the detection and di(- 
appointment of their conſpiracies. Walſingham com- 
mended his loyal purpoſes; and promiſing his own 
council and aſſiſtance in the execution of them, 
{till fed him with hopes, and maintained a cloſe 
correſpondence with him. A warrant meanwhile, 


was iſſued for ſeizing Ballard; and this incident 


joined to the conſciouſneſs of guilt, begot in all the 
conſpirators the utmoſt anxiety and concern, Some 
adviſed that they ſhould immediately make their 
eſcape: Others propoſed, that Savage and Char- 
noc ſhould without delay execute their purpoſe a- 
gainſt Elizabeth; and Babington, in proſecution of 
this ſcheme, furniſhed Savage with money, that 
he might buy good cloaths, and have thereby the 
more eaſy acceſs to the Queen's perſon. Next day, 
they began to apprehend, that they had taken the 
alarm too haſtily; and Babington, having renev-cd 
his correſpondence with Walſingham, was perſued- 
ed by that ſubtle miniſter, that the ſeizure of Bal- 
lard had proceeded entirely from the uſual diligence 
of informers in the detection of popiſh and {cmina- 
ry prieſts. He even conſented to take ſecretly lodg- 
ings in Wallingham's houſe, that they might have 
more frequent conferences together, before his in- 
tended departure for France: But obſerving. that he 
was watched and guarded, he made his eſcape, and 
gave the alarm to the other conſpirators. They all 


took to flight, covered themſelves with ſeveral dif- 


guiſes, 
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guiſes, and lay concealed in woods or barns; but CHAP, 
were ſoon diſcovered and thrown into priſon. In their XII 
examinations, they contradicted each other and the 186. 
leaders were obliged to make a full confeſſion of the Tho 
truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed: Of fpirators 
whom, ſeven acknowledged the crime on their trial, ſeized and 
the reſt were convicted by evidence, executed. 
Tux leſſer conſpirators being diſpatched, meaſures Septem- 
were taken for the trial and conviction of the Queen ber. 
of Scots; on whoſe account, and by whoſe concur- 
rence, all theſe attempts had been made againſt the 
life of the Queen, and the tranquillity of the king- 
dom. Some of Elizabeth's counſellors were averſe 
to this procedure; and thought that the cloſe con- 
finement of a woman, who was become very ſickly, 
and who would probably put a ſpeedy end to 
their anxiety by her natural death, might give ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity to the government, without attempting 
a meaſureof which there ſcarcely remains any exam- 
e in hiſtory. Leiceſter adviſed, that Mary ſhould 
be ſecretly diſpatched by poiſon; and he ſent a di- 
vine to convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs of 
that action: But Walſingham declared his abhor- 
rence of it; and inſiſted ſtill in conjunction with 
the majority of the counſellors, for the open trial 
of the Queen of Scots. The ſituation of England, 
and of the Engliſh miniſters had, indeed, been hi- 
therto not a little dangerous. No ſucceſſor of the 
crown was declared but the heir of blood, to 
whom the people in general were likely to adhere, 
was, by education, an enemy to the national re- 
ligion; was, from multiplied injuries, an enemy 
to the miniſters and principal nobility: And their 
perſonal ſafety, as well as the ſecurity of the govern- 
ment, ſeemed to hang alone on the Queen's life, 
who was now ſomewhat advanced in years. No 
wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's counſellors know- 
ing themſelves to be ſo obnoxious to the Queen 
of Scots, endeayoured to puſh every meaſure to 
extremity 
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extremity againſt her; and were even more anxious 
than the Queen herſelf, to prevent her from ever 
mounting the throne of England. 

Tuo' all England was acquainted with the detec- 
tion of Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to the 
Queen of Scots was ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe 
remained in utter ignorance of the whole mat- 
ter; and it was a great ſurprize to her, when Sir 
Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, informed 
her that all her accomplices were diſcovered and ar- 
reſted. He choſe the time for giving her this in- 


telligence, when ſhe was mounted on horſeback to 


go a hunting; and ſhe was not permitted to return 
to her former place of abode, but was conducted 
from one gentleman's houſe to another, till ſhe was 
lodged in Fotheringay caſtle in the county of Nor- 
thampton, which it was determined to make the laſt 
ſtage of her trial and ſutierings, Her two ſecreta- 
ries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were 
immediately arreſted : All her papers were ſeized, and 
ſent up to the council: Above ſixty different keys to 
cyphers were diſcovered: There were alſo found 
many letters from perſons beyond ſea; and ſeveral 
too from Engliſh noblemen, containing expreſſions 
of reſpect and attachment. 'Fhe Queen took no no- 
tice of this laſt diſcovery; but the perſons them- 
ſelves, knowing their correſpondence to be detected, 
thought that they had no other method of making 
atonement for their imprudence, than declaring 
themſelves thenceforth the moſt inveterate enemies 
to the Queen of Scots! 

IT was reſolved to try Mary not by the common 
ſtatutes of treaſon, but by the act which had paſſed 
the former year, with a view to this very event; and 
the Queen, in terms of that act, appointed a com- 
miſſion, conſiſting of forty noblemen and privy-coun- 
ſellors, and empowered them to examine and paſs 


1 Camden, p. 518. 
ſentence 
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ſentence on Mary, whom ſhe denominated the 


CHAP. 


late Queen of Scots, and heir to James the fifth of XLII. 


Scotland. The commiſſioners came to Fotheringay 
caſtle, and ſent to her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir 
Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered 
her a letter from Elizabeth informing her of the 
commiſſion, and of the approaching trial. Mary re- 
ceived the intelligence without any emotion or aſto- 
niſnment. She ſaid, however, that it ſeemed ſtrange 
to her that the Queen ſhould command her, as a ſub- 
ject, to ſubmit to a trial and examination before 
ſubjects: That ſhe was an abſolute, independant 
princeſs, and would yield to nothing which might 
derogate either from her royal majeſty, from the 
ſtate of ſovereign princes, or from the dignity and 
rank of her ſon: That, however oppreſſed by mis- 
fortunes and calamities, her ſpirits were not yet ſo 
much broke, as her enemies flattered themſelves; 

nor would ſhe, on any account, be acceſſary to her 
own degradation and diſhonour : That ſhe was igno- 
rant of the laws and ſtatutes of England; was ut- 
terly deſtitute of council; and could not conceive 
who were intitled to be called her peers, or could le- 
gally ſit as judges on her trial: That tho' ſhe had 
lived in England for many years, ſhe had lived in 
captivity; and not having received the protection of 
the laws, ſhe could not, merely by her involuntary 
relidence in the country, be ſuppoſed to have ſubject- 
ed herſelf to their juriſdiction and authority: That 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority. of her rank, ſhe was 
willing to give an account of her conduct before an 
Engliſh Parliament; but could not view theſe com- 
miſſioners in any other light, than as men appointed 
to juſtify, by ſome colour of legal proceeding, her 


annnmprmmndkJ 
1586. 


condemnation and execution: And that ſhe warned 


them to look to their conſcience and their character, 
in trying an innocent perſon; and to reflect, chat 
theſe tranſactions would ſomewhere be ſubject to 

„ Vot. V. 2 reviſion, 
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C HA P. reviſion, and that the theatre of the whole world was 
XLII. much wider than the kingdom of England. 
3 Ix return, the commiſſioners ſent a new deputa- 
> tion, informing her that her plea, either from her 
The com-royal dignity or from her impriſonment, could 
miſſioners not be admitted; and that they were empowered 
23 to proceed againſt her, even though ſhe ſhould re- 
mit to the fuſe to appear before them. Burleigh, the trea- 
trial. ſurer, and Bromley, the chancellor, employed much 
reaſoning to make her ſubmit to the trial; but 
the perſon whoſe arguments had the chief influence, 
was Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His 
ſpeech was to this purpoſe. „ You are accuſed, 
* Madam,” ſaid he, “but not condemned, of 
“ having conſpired the deſtruction of our Lady and 
ueen anointed. You ſay, you are a Queen: 
But, in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch a ſituation 
as yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither by the 
civil nor canon law, nor by the law of nature 
or of nations, is exempt from judgment. If you 
be innocent, you wrong your reputation in a- 
voiding a trial. Woe have been preſent at your 
* proteſtations of innocence; but Queen Elizabeth 
thinks otherwiſe; and is ' heartily ſorry for the 
appearances which lie againſt you. To exa- 
mine, therefore, your cauſe, ſhe has appointed 
commiſſioners, honourable perſons, prudent and 
upright men, who are ready to hear you with 
equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice 
if you can clear yourſelf of the imputations which 
have been thrown upon you. Believe me, Ma- 
dam, the Qu-en herſelf will rejoice, who affirm- 
ed to me at my departure, that nothing which 
ever befel her, had given her ſo much uneaſineſs, 
as that you ſhould be ful pected of a concurrence 
in theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying aſide, there- 
fore, the fruitleſs claim of privilege from your roy- 
al dignity, which can now avail you nothing, truſt 
to the hetter defence of your innocence, make 
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ce it appear in open trial, and leave not upon yourC HA p. 
% memory that ſtain of infamy which muſt attend 8 
Y y LANES 


4 your obſtinate ſilence on this occaſion *.“ 

By this artful ſpeech, Mary was perſuaded to ap- 
pear before the court; and thereby gave an appea- 
range of legal procedure to the trial, and prevented 
thoſe difficulties, which the commiſſioners muſt have 
fallen into, had ſhe perſevered in maintaining ſo ſpe- 
cious a plea as that of her ſovereign and independant 
character. Her conduct in this particular muſt be 
regarded as the more 1mprudent, becauſe formerly, 
when Elizabeth's commiſtoners pretended not to ex- 
erciſe any juriſdiction over her, and only entered into 
her cauſe by her own content and approbation, ſhe 
declined juſtifying herſelf, when her honour, which 
ought to have been dearer to her than life, ſeemed 
abſolutely to require it. 

On her firſt appearance before the commiſſioners, 
Mary either ſenſible of her imprudence, or ſtill un- 
willing to degrade herſelf by ſubmitting to a trial, 
renewed her proteſtation againſt the authority of her 
judges: Thechancellor antwered her by pleading the 
ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over every one 
who reſided in England: And the commiſſioners ac- 
commodated matters, by ordering both her proteſta- 
tion and his anſwer to be recorded. 

Txt lawyers of the crown then opened the charge 
againſt the Queen of Scots. They proved, by inter- 
cepted letters, that ſhe had allowed cardinal Allen and 
others to treat her as Queen of England; and that ſhe 
had kept a correſpondence with lord Paget and Charles 
Paget, in a view of engaging the Spaniards to invade 
the kingdom. Mary ſeemed not anxious to clear 
herſelf from either of theſe imputations. She only 
ſaid, that ſhe could not hinder others from wing what 


m Camden, p. 523. 
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CH A p ſtyle they pleaſed in writing to her; and that it was 


XLII. lawful for her to try every expedient for the recovery 
— her liberty. 


Ax intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza was next 
produced in which ſhe promiſed to transfer to Philip 
her right to the kingdom of England, if her ſon ſhould 
refuſe to be converted to the catholic faith; an event, 
ſhe ſaid, of which there was no expectation, while 
he remained in the hands of his Scots ſubjects *. 
Even this part of the charge, ſhe took no pains to 
deny, or rather ſhe ſeemed to acknowledge it. She 
ſaid, that ſe had no kingdoms to diſpoſe of; yet 
was it lawſul for her to give at her pleaſure what was 
her own, and ſhe was not accountable to any for 
her actions. She added, that ſhe had formerly re- 
jected that propoſal from Spain, but now, ſince all 
her hopes in England were gone, ſhe was fully de- 
termined not to refuſe foreign aſſiſtance. There 
was alſo produced evidence to prove, that Allen and 
Parſons were at that very time negotiating by her or- 
ders in Rome the conditions of transferring her En- 
gliſh crown to the King of Spain, and of diſinheriting 
her heretical ſon “. OE Fane ew row yet Wap red) 

IT is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt 


her ſon were, at this time, carried fo far, that ſhe 
had even entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, had 
appointed lord Claude Hamilton regent of Scotland, 


and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize James's per- 


n State Trials, vol. i. p. 138. 

© Camden, p. 525. This evidence was that of Curle, her 
ſecretary, whom ſhe allowed to be a very honeſt man; and who, 
as well as Nau, had given proofs of his integrity, by keeping ſo 
long ſuch important ſecrets, from whoſe diſcovery he could have 
reaped the greateſt profit. Mary, after all, thought that ſhe had 
ſo little reaſon to complain of Curle's evidence, that ſhe took 
care to have him paid a conſiderable ſum by her teſtament, 
which ſhe wrote the day before her death, Goodal, vol. i. p. 


413. Neither did ſhe forget Nau, tho' leſs ſatisfied with his 
conduct. Id. ibid. | | | 
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fon and deliver him into the hands of the pope or the C H AP. 


King of Spain; whence he was never to be delivered 
but on the condition of his becoming catholic®. 


v The detail of this conſpiracy is to be found in a letter of the 
Queen of Scots to Charles t her great confident. This let- 
ter is dated the zoth of May 1586, and is continued in Dr. For- 
bes's manuſcript collections, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of lord 
Royſton. It is a copy atteſted by Curle, Mary's ſecretary, and 


indorſed by lord Burleigh, What proves its authenticity beyond 


queſtion is that we find in Murden's Collection, p. 5 16, that Ma- 
ry actually wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget: And 
farther, ſhe mentions, in the manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles 
Paget's of the 1oth of April: Now we find by Murden, p. 
506. that Charles Paget did actually write her a letter of that date. 
This violence of ſpirit is very conſiſtent with Mary's character. 
Her maternal affection wap too weak to oppoſe the gratification 
of her paſſions, particularly her pride, her ambition, and her 
bigotry. Her ſon, having made ſome fruitleſs attempts to aſſoci- 
ate her with him in the title, and having found this ſcheme im- 
practicable, on account of the prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjeQs, 
at laſt deſiſted from that deſign, and entered into an alliance with 
England, without comprehending his mother. She was in ſuch a 
rage at this undutiful behaviour, as ſhe imagined it, that ſhe wrote 
to Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe no longer czred what became of him 
or her in the world; the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe could have before 
her death was to fee him and all his adherents become a ſignal 
example of tyranny, ingratitude and impiety, and undergo the 
vengeance of God for their wickedneſs. She would find in Chriſ- 
tendom other heirs, and doubted not to put her inheritance in 
ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt hold of it. She cared not, 
after taking this revenge, what became of her body: The quickeſt 


death would then be the moſt agreeable to her. And ſhe aſſured - 


her that, if he perſevered, ſhe would diſown him for her ſon, 
would give him her malediction, would diſinherit him, as well 
of his preſent poſſeſſions as of all he could expect by her; aban- 
doning him not only to her ſubjects to treat him as they had 
done her, but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer him. It was 
in vain to einploy menaces againſt her: The fear of death or other 
misfortune would never induce her to make one ſtep or pronounce 
one ſyllable beyond what ſhe had determined: She would rather 
periſh with honour, in maintaining the dignity, to which God had 
raiſed her, than degrade herſelf by the leaſt puſillanimity, or act what 
was unworthy of het ſtation and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 
James ſaid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that he had 
ſeen a letter under her own hand, where ſhe threatned to diſinherit 
him, and faid that he might betake him to the lordſhip of Darn- 
ley: For that was all he had by his father. Courcelles Letter, a 
MS. of Dr. Campbel's, There is in Jebb, vol. ii. p. 573, a let- 
ter of her's where ſhe throws out the ſame menace againſt him. 
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SAP. Thr only part of the charge, which Mary poſitive- 


0 denied, was her concurrence in the deſign of aſſaſ- 
mating Queen Elizabeth: This article indeed was 
the moſt heavy, and the only one, which could fully 
juſtify the Queen in proceeding to extremities a- 
gainſt her. In order to prove the accuſation, there 
were produced the following evidence: Copies taken 
in ſecretary Walſingham's office of the intercepted 
letters between her and Babington, in which her ap- 
probation of the murder was clearly expreſſed; the 
evidence of her two fecretaries, Nau and Curle, who 
had ſworn without being put to any torture, that ſhe 
both received theſe letters from Babington, and that 
they had wrote the anſwers by her order; the confeſſi- 
on of Babington, that he had wrote the letters and 
received the anſwers*; and the confeſſion of Ballard 
and Savage, that Babington hed ſhowed them theſe 
letters of Mary, wrote in the cypher, which had been 
ſettled between them. 
IT is evident, that this ſeeming complication of 
evidence reſolves itfelf finally into the teſtimony of 
the two ſecretaries, who alone were acquainted with 
their miſtreſs's concurrence in Babington's conſpira- 
cy, and who knew themſelves expoſed to all the ri- 
gours of impriſonment, torture and death, if they 
refuſed to give any evidence, which might be re- 
quired of them. In the caſe of an ordinary crimi- 
nal, this proof, with all its diſadvantages, would be 
eſteemed legal, and even ſatisfactory, if not oppoſ- 
ed by ſome other circumſtances, which ſhake the 
credit of the witneſſes: But on the preſent trial, 
where the abſolute power of the proſecutor con- 
currred with ſuch important intereſts and ſuch a 
ſtrong inclination to have the princeſs condemned; 


We find this ſcheme of ſeizing the King of Scots, and deliver- 
ing him into the hands of the pope or the King of Spain, pro- 
poſed by Morgan to Mary. See Murden, p. 52 5. 
2 State Trials, vol. i. p. 1 13. 
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the teſtimony of two witneſſes, even tho' men of CH Av. 


character, ought to be ſupported by very ſtrong cir- XIII. 
cumſtances, in order to remove all ſuſpicion of tyran- — 1586. 


ny and injuſtice. The proof againſt Mary, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not deſtitute of this advantage; and 
it is very difficult, if not impoſſible to account for 
Babington's receiving an anſwer, wrote in her name, 
and in the cypher concerted between them, without 
allowing, that the matter had been communicated 
to that princeſs. Such is the light in which this mat- 
ter appears, even after time has diſcoyered every 
thing, which could guide our judgment with regard 
to it : No wonder, therefore, that the Queen of Scots, 
unaſſiſted by council, and confounded by fo extraor- 
dinary a trial, found herſelf incapable of making a 
ſatisfactory defence before the commiſſioners. Her 
reply conſiſted chiefly in her own denial: Whatever 
force may be 1n that denial was much weakened, by 
her poſitively affirming, that ſhe never had had any 
correſpondence of any kind with Babington; a fact, 
however, of which there remains not the leaſt queſti- 
on r. She aſſerted, that as Nau and Curle had taken 
an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence 
againſt her ought not to be credited. She confeſſed, 
however, that Nau had been in the ſervice of her uncle, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, and had been recommended 


7 The volume of State Papers collected by Mr. Murden, prove 
beyond controverſy, that Mary was long in cloſe corteſpondence 
with Babington, p. 513, 516, 532, 533. She entertained a like 
correſponce with Ballard, Morgan, and Charles Paget, and laid 
a ſcheme with them for an inturreQtion, and for the invaſion of 
England by Spain, p. 528, 531. The ſame papers ſhow, that 
there had been a diſcontinuance of Babington's correſpondence 
agreeable to Camden's narration. See State Papers, p. 512, 
where Morgan recommends it to Queen Mary to reaew the cor- 
reſpondence with Babington. The former letters, which paſſed 
between that Queen and Babington, ſeem to have been deſtroyed 
by ſome acccident. Theſe circumſtances prove, that no weight 


can be laid on Mary's denial of guilt, and that her correſpon- 


dence 5 Babington containcd particulars, which could not be 
Av O Wed. 
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C HA P. to her by the King of France, as a man in whom ſhe 


might ſafely confide. She alſo acknowledged Curle 
to be a very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily im- 
poſed on by Nau. If theſe two men had received 
any letters, or had wrote any anſwers, without her 
knowledge; the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could never lie 
on her. And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to 
entertain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau 
had, in other inſtances, been guilty of a like temeri- 
ty, and had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her name, 
without communicating the matter to her*, 


There are three ſuppoſitions, by which the letter to Babing- 
ton may be accounted for, without allowing Mary's concurrence 


in the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. The firſt is, that 


which ſhe ſeems herſelf to have embraced, that her ſecretaries 
had received Babington's letter, and had ventured of themſelves 
to anſwer it, without communicating the matter to her: But it 
is utterly improbable, that a princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit 
would, in an affair of that importance, be ſo treated by her ſer- 
vants who lived in the houſe with her, and who had every mo- 
ment an opportunity of communicating the ſecret to her. If the 
conſpiracy failed, they mult expect to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment from the court of England; if it ſucceeded the lighteſt pu- 
niſhment, which they could hope for from their own miſtreſs, 
muſt be diſgrace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, 
that Mary's concurrence was in ſome degree requiſite for effectu- 
ating the deſign of her eſcape: It was propoled to! attack her 
guards, while ſhe was employed in hunting: She muſt therefore 
concert the time and place with the conſpirators. The ſecond 
ſuppoſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previouſly traitors ; 
and being gained by Walfingham, had made ſuch a reply in their 
miſtreſs's cypher, as might involve her in the guilt of the conſpi- 
Tacy. But theſe two men had lived long with the Queen of 
Scots, had been entirely truſted by her, and had never fallen 
under ſuſpicion either with her or her partizans. Camden tell; 
us, that Curle afterwards claimed a reward from Walfingham on 
pretence of ſome promiſe ; but Walfingham told him, that he 
owed him no reward, and that he had made no diſcoveries on 
his examination, which were not known with certainty from 
other quarters. The third ſuppoſition is, that neither the Queen 
nor the two ſecretaries, Nau and Curie, ever ſaw Babington's 
letter, or made any anſwer; but that Walſingham, having decy- 
phered the former, forged a reply. But this ſuppoſition implies 
the faſlhood of the whole ſtory, told by Camden, of Gifford's 
acceſs to the Queen of Scots's family, and Paulet's retulal to 
concur in allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not to mention, 
that as Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, 
have been extorted by violence and terror, they would neceſla- 
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Fux ſole circumſtance of her defence, which to usC HA P. 
may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring that XIII. 


Nau and Curle ſhould be confronted with her, and 


rily have been engaged, for their own juſtification, to have told 
the truth vr oi. a eſpecially upon the acceſſion of James. 
But Camden informs us; that Nau, even after that event, per- 
ſiſted till in his teſtimony, | * 

We muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſuppoſitions imply ſuch 
a monſtrous criminal conduct in Walſingham, and conſequently in 
Elizabeth (for the matter cauld be no ſecret to het) as exceeds all 
credibility. If we conſider the ſituation of things and the preju- 
dices of the times, Mary's conſent to Babington's conſpiracy ap- 
pears much more natural and probable. She believed Elizabeth 
to be an'uſurper and a heretic : She regarded her as a perſonal and 
a violent enemy: ſhe knew that ſchemes of aſſaſſinating heretics 
were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the 
zealous catholics : Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connect- 
ed with the ſucceſs of this enterprize. And it catinot appear 
ſtrange, that where men of ſo much merit as Babington could be 
be engaged, by bigotry alone, in ſo criminal an enterprize, Mary, 
who was actuated by the ſame motive, joined ro ſo many others, 
ſhould have given her conſent to a ſcheme projected by her friends. 
We may be previouſly certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme was ever 
communicated to her, with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would 
aſſent to it: And it ſerved the purpoſe of Walfingham and the 
Engliſh miniſtry to facilitate the communication of theſe ſchemss, 
as ſoon as they had got an expedient for intercepting her anſwer, 
and detecting the conſpiracy Now Walſingham's knowledge of the 
matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account tor the letter deliver- 
ed to Babington. | 

As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it ne- 
ver is the practice to puniſh lefſer criminals, wao had given evi- 
dence againſt the principal. 

But what ought to induce us to reject theſe three ſuppoſitions, 
is, that they muſt, all of them, be conſidered as bare poſlibilities ; 

he partizans of Mary can give no 1caſon for preferring one to 
the other: Not the ſlighteſt evidence evei appeared to ſupport 
any one of them: Neither at that time, nor at any time after, was 
any reaſon diſcovered, by the numerous zealots at home and 
abroad who had embraced Ma: y's defence. to lead us to the be- 
lief of any of theſe three ſuppoſitions: and even her apologiſts at 
preſent ſeem not to have fixed on any choice among thefe ſuppoſ- 
ed poſlibilities. The poſitive proof of two credible witneiles, tup- 

orted by the other very ſtrong circumilances, ſtill remains un- 

impeached. Babington, who had an cxtreme intereſt to have 
communication with the Queen of Scots, believed he had found 
a means of correſpondence with her, and had received an antwer 
trom her: He. as well as the other conſpirators, died in that be- 
lief: There has not cccur:cd, fince that time, the leaſt argument 
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CH Ap affirming that they never would to her face perſiſt in 
XLII. their evidence. But that demand, however equitable, 


EP antes not ſupported by law in trials of high treaſon, and 


was often refuſed even in other trials where the crown 
was proſecutor. The clauſe, contained in an act of 
the 13th of the Queen, was a novelty, that the ſpecies 
of treaſon there enumerated muſt be proved by two 
witneſſes, confronted with the criminal. But Mary was 
not tried upon that act; and the miniſters and crown 
lawyers of this reign were always ſure to refuſe every 
indulgence beyond what the ſtrict letter of the law 
and the ſettled practice of the courts of juſtice requir- 
ed of them. Not to mention that theſe ſecretaries 
were not probably at Fotheringay during the time of 
the trial, and could not, upon Mary's demand, be 
produced by the commiſſionerst. 

Tur xx paſled two incidents in this trial, which may 
be worth obſerving. A letter between Mary and Bab- 
ington was read, in which mention was made of the 
earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their 
names ſhe broke into a ſigh, © Alas,” ſaid ſhe, © what 


to prove they were miſtaken : Can there be any reaſon at preſent 
to doubt of the truth of their opinion? Camden, tho' a profeſt 
apologiſt for 1 2 is conſtrained to tell the ſtory in ſuch a man- 
ner as eyidently ſuppoſes her guilt. Such was the impoſſibility 
of finding any other conſiſtent account, even by a man of parts, 
who was a contemporary! 
In this light might the queſtion have appeared even during Ma- 
2 trial. But what now puts her guilt beyond all controverſy is the 
ollowing paſſage of her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th 
of July 1586. © As to Babington, he hath both kindly and ho- 
«« neſtly offered himſelf and all his means to be employed any way 
© would. Whereupon I hope to have ſatisfied him by two of 
© my feveral letters, fince I had his; and the rather, for that I 
« opened him the way, whereby I received his with your aforeſaid.” 
« Murden, p. 533. Babington confeſſed, that he had offered her to 
allaſſinate the Queen: It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted 
the offer: So that all the ſuppoſitions of Walſingham's forgery, 
or her ſecretary's temerity or treachery, fall to the ground. 
© Queen Elizabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and Nau 
to be produced in the trial, and writes to that purpole, to Burlzigh 
and Walſingham, in her letter of the 7th of October, in Forbes's 
NIS. collections. She only ſays, that the thinks it needleſs, tho“ 
ſhe was willing to agree to it, The not confronting the witneſſes 
was noi the reſult of Cefizn, but the practice of the age. 
« has 
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ce has that noble houſe of the Howards ſuffered for CH AP. 
« my fake!” She affirmed, with regard to the ſame XLII. 
letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand- writing and "Ya 


cypher of another; ſhe was afraid, that this was too 
familiar a practice with Walſingham, who, ſhe alſo 
heard, had frequently practiſed both againſt her life 
and her ſon's, Walſingham, who was one of the 
commiſſioners, roſe up. He proteſted, that in his 
private capacity, he had never adted any thing a- 
gainſt the Queen of Scots: In his public capacity, 
he owned, that his concern for his ſovereign's ſafety 
had made him very diligent in ſearching out, by e- 
very expedient, all deligns againſt her ſacred per- 
ſon or her authority, For attaining that end he 
would not only make uſe of the aſſiſtance of Ballard 
or any other conſpirator: He would alſo reward 
them for betraying their companions. But if he 
had tampered in any manner, unworthy of his cha- 
racter and office, why did none of the late criminals 
either at their trial or execution, accuſe him of ſuch 
practices? Mary endeavoured to pacify him by 
ſaying that ſhe ſpoke from information; and ſhe 
begged him, that he would thenceforth give no more 
credit to ſuch as ſlandered her, than ſhe would to 
ſuch as accuſed him. The great character indeed, 
which Sir Francis Walſingham bears for probity and 
honour, ſhould remove from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch 
baſe arts as forgery and ſubornation; arts, which e- 
ven the moſt corrupt miniſters in the moſt corrupt 
times would ſcruple to employ. 


1586. 


_ Having finiſhed the trial, the commiſſioners ad- 25th Oc- 
Journed from Fotheringay, and met in the Star tober. 


chamber at London; where, after taking the oaths 
of Mary's two ſecretaries, who, voluntarily, with- 
out hope or reward, vouched the authenticity of 
thoſe letters before produced, they pronounced 


ſentence of death upon the Queen of Scots, and gentence 
confirmed it by their ſeals and ſubſcriptions. againſt 
The fame day, a declaration was publiſhed by Mary. 
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C HAP. the commiſſioners and the judges, “ that the ſentence 
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« did no wiſe derogate from the title and honour of 
James, King of Scotland; but that he was in the 
% lame place, degree, and right, as if the ſentence 
had never been pronounced *.” 

Tur Queen had now brought her affairs with Ma- 
ry to that ſituation, which ſhe had long ardently de- 
fired; and had found a plauſible reaſon for execu- 
ting vengeance on a competitor, whom, from the be- 
ginning of her reign, ſhe had ever equally dreaded 
and hated, But ſhe was reſtrained from gratifying 
inſtantly her reſentment, by ſeveral important con- 
ſiderations. She foreſaw the invidious colours in 
which this example of uncommon juriſdiction would 
be repreſented by the numerous partizans of Mary, 
and the reproach, to which ſhe herſelf might be ex- 
poſed with all foreign princes, perhaps with all poſ- 
terity. The rights of hoſpitality, of kindred, and of 
royal majeſty, ſeemed in one ſignal inſtance to be 
all violated; and this ſacrifice of generoſity to inte- 
reſt, of clemency to. revenge, might appear equally 
unbecoming a ſovereign and a woman. Elizabeth, 
therefore, who was an excellent hypocrite, pretend- 
ed the utmoſt reluctance to proceed to the executi- 
on of the ſentence, affected the moſt tender ſympa- 
thy with her priſoner, diſplayed all her ſcruples and 
difficulties, rejected the ſollicitations of her courtiers 
and miniſters, and affirmed, that, were ſhe not mov- 
ed by the deepeſt concern for her people's ſafety, ſhe 
would not heſitate a moment in pardoning all the in- 
juries, which ſhe herſelf had received from the Queen 
of Scots. 

Tram the. voice of her 1 might ® more audi- 
bly heard in the demand of juſtice upon Mary, ſhe ſum- 
moned a new Parliament; and ſhe knew, both from 
the uſual diſpoſitions of that aſſembly, and from the 
influence of her miniſters over them, that ſhe ſhould 
Not want the moſt earneſt ſollicitation to conſent to 

Camden, p. 526. 
that 
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that meaſure, which was ſo agreeable to her ſecret CHAP. 
inclinations. She did not open this aſſembly in per- > XLII. 


ſon, but appointed for that purpoſè three commil-— 
ſioners, the chancellor Bromley, the treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, and the earl of Derby. The reaſon aſſigned 
for this meaſure, was, that the Queen, foreſeeing 
that the affair of the Queen of Scots would be tried 
in Parliament, found her tenderneſs and delicacy fo 
much hurt by that melancholy incident, that ſhe had 


not the courage to be preſent while it was under de- 


liberation, but withdrew her eyes from what ſhe could 
not behold without the utmoſt reluctance and uneaſi- 
neſs. She was alfo willing, that, by this unuſual cau- 
tion, the people ſhould ſee the danger, to which her 
perſon was hourly expoſed ; and ſhould thence be 
more ſtrongly incited to take vengeance on the cri- 
minal, whole reſtleſs intrigues and bloody conſpiracies 
had ſo long expoſed her to the moſt imminent perils x. 

Tur Parliament anſwered the Queen's expecta- 
tions : The ſentence againſt Mary was unanimouſly 
ratified by both houſes; and an application was a- 
greed on to obtain Elizabeth's conſent to its publi- 
cation and execution J. She gave them an anſwer 
ambiguous, embarraſſed; full of real artifice, and 
ſceming irreſolution. She mentioned the extreme 
danger t to which her life was continually expoſed; ſhe 
declared her willingneſs to die, did the not foreſee 
the great calamities, which would thence fall upon 
the nation ; ſhe made profeſſions of the greateſt ten- 
derneſs to her people ; ſhe diſplayed the clemency 
of her temper, and expreſſed her violent reluctance 
to proceed to extremities againſt her unhappy kinſ- 
v'oman ; ſhe affirmed, that the late law, by which 
that princeſs was tried, ſo far from being made to 
enſnare her, was only intended to give her warning 
beforehand, not to engage in ſuch attempts, as might 
Fxpoſe her to the penalties, with which ſhe was thus 


* D'Ewes, p. 375. y Tbid. p. 379. 
DO openly 
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CHAP, openly menaced ; and ſhe begged them to think 


XLII. 


1586. 


once again, whether it was poſſible to find any 
other expedient beſides the death of the Queen of 
Scots for ſecuring the public tranquillity -. The 
Parliament, in obedience to her commands, took 
the affair again under conſideration; but could find 
no other poſſible expedient. They reiterated their 
ſollicitations, and entreaties, and arguments: They 
even remonſtrated, that mercy to the Queen of Scots 
was cruelty to them, her ſubjects and children: And 
they affirmed, that it were injuſtice to deny the exe- 
cution of the law to any individual; much more, 
to the whole body of the peopie, now unanimouſly 
and earneſtly ſuing for this pledge of her parental 
care and tenderneſs, This ſecond addreſs ſet the 
pretended doubts and ſcruples of Elizabeth anew in 
agitation : She complained of her own unfortunate 
ſituation; expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their impor- 
tunity; renewed the profeſſions of affection to her 
people; and diſmiiled the committee of Parliament 


in an uncertainty, what, after all this deliberation, 
might be her final reſolution “. 


2 D'Ewes, p. 402, 403. 

a This Parliament granted the Queen a ſupply of a ſubſidy and two ſiſteenths. 
They adjourned, and met again after the execution of the Queen of Scots; 
when there paſſed ſome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper not to 
omit. We ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simon D'Ewes, p. 410, 411, 
which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed from Townſend's Journal. On Monday 
the 27th of February, Mr. Cope, firſt uſing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſ- 
ſity of a learned miniſtry and the amendment of things amiſs in the eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book written ; the bill containing 
a petition, that it might be enacted, that all laws now in force touching ec- 
cleſiaſtical government ſhould be void ; And that it might be enacted that that 
book of common prayer now offered, and none other, might be received in- 
to the church to be uſed, The book contained the form of prayer and admi- 
nitration of the ſacraments, with divers rights and ceremonies to be uſed in 
the church; and he deſired that the book might be read. Whereupon 
Mr, Speaker in effe& uſed this ſpeech: For that her majeſty before this 
time had commanded the houſe not to meddle with this matter, and that 
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Bor tho? the Queen affected reluctance to execute c HA P. 
the ſentence againſt Mary, ſhe complied with the Par-, XIII. 
liament's requeſt to publiſh it; and the proclamation 1886. 


her majeſty had promiſed to take order in thoſe cauſes, he doubted not but 
to the good ſatisfaction of all her people, he defired that it would pleaſe 
them to ſpare the reading of it. Notwithſtanding the houſe deſired the 
reading of it. Whereupon Mr. Speaker deſired the clerk to read. And the 
court being ready to read it, Mr. Dalton made a motion againſt the reading 
of it; ſaying, that it was not meet to be read, and it did appoint a new 
form of adminiſtration of the ſacraments and ceremonies of the church, to 
the diſcredit of the book of common prayer and of the whole ſtate; and 
thought that this dealing would bring her majeſty's indignation againſt the 
houſe, thus to enterprize this dealing with thoſe things which her majeſty 
eſpecially had taken into her own charge and direction. Whereupon Mr. 
Lewkenor ſpake, ſhewing the neceflity of preaching and of a learned mini- 
ſtry, and thought it very fit that the petition and book ſhould be read. To 
this purpoſe ſpake Mr. Hurleſton and Mr. Bainbrigg; and fo, the time being 
paſſed, the houſe broke up, and neither the petition nor book read. This 
done, her majeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and book 
as for that other petition and book for the like eſſect, that was delivered the 
laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, which Mr. Speaker fent to her majeſty. On 
Tueſday the 28th of February, her Majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occa- 
ſion whereof the houſe did not fit. On Wedneſday the firft day of March, 
Mr. Wentworth delivered to Mr, Speaker certain articles, which contained 
queſtions touching the liberties of the houſe, and to ſome of which he was 
to anſwer, and defired they might be read. Mr, Speaker defired him to 
ſpare his motion, until her Majeſty's pleaſure was farther known touching 
the petition and book Jately delivered into the houſe ; but Mr, Wentworth 
would not be fo ſatisfied, but required his articles might be read, Mr. 
Wentworth introduced his queries by lamenting, that he as well as many 
others were deterred from ſpeaking, by their waat of knowlege and expe- 
rience in the liberties of the houſe ;, and the queries were as follow : Whe- 
ther this council were not a place for any member of the ſame here aſſem- 
bled, freely and without controulment of any perſon or danger of laws, by 
bill or ſpeech to utter any of the griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever 
touching the ſervice of God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realra ? 
Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and benefit and ſervice 
unto the prince and ſtate, without ſree ipeech in this council that may be 
done with it ? Whether there be any council which can make, add, or dimi- 
niſh from the laws of the realm but only this council of Parliament? Whe- 
ther it be not againſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter 
of weight, which is here in hand, known to the prince or any other, concern- 
ing the high ſervicc of God, prince or ſtate, without the conlent of the houſe ? 


Whether the ſpeaker or any other may interrupt any member of this council | 
in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tending to ary ef the forenamed lervices * | 
Whether the ſpeaker may rilc when he will, any matter being propound- 

[eemed | 
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CHAP. ſeemed to be attended with the unanimous and hears 


XLII. 
1586. 


ty rejoicings of the people. The lord Buckhurſt, and 


ed, without conſent of the houſe or not? Whether the Speaker may over- 
rule the houſe in any matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or whether he is to 
be ruled or over-ruled in any matter or not? Whether the prince and ſtate 
can continue, and ſtand, and be maintained, without this council of Par- 
liament, not altering the government of the ſtate? At the end of cheſe 
queſtions, ſays Sir Simon D'Ewes, I found ſet down this ſhort note or me- 
morial enſuing: By which it may be perceived, both what ſerjeant Pucker- 
ing, the Speaker, did with the ſaid queſtions after he had received them, 
and what became alſo of this buſneſs; viz. * Theſe queſtions Mr. Pucker- 
ing pocketed up and ſhewed Sir Thomas Heneage, who to handled the 
« matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the Tower, and the queſtions not 
„ at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Effex herein brake his faith in forſaking 
the matter, &c. and no more was done,” After ſetting down, continues 
Sir Simon D'Ewes, the faid buſineſs of Mr. Wentworth in the origina} 
Journal book, there follows only this ſhort concluſion of the day itſelf, viz. 
This day, Mr. Speaker being ſent ſor to the Queen's majeſty, the houſe 
* departed.” On Thurſday the ſecond of March, Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenorz 
Mr. Hurlſton, and Mr. Bainbrigg were ſent for to my lord chancellor and 
by divers of the privy council, and from thence were ſ-nt to the Tower. 
On Saturday, the fourth day of March, Sir John Higham made a motion 
to this houſe, for that divers good and neceſſary members thereof were ta- 
ken from them, that it would pleaſe them to be humble petitioners to her 
Majeſty for the reſtitution of them again te the houſe. To which ſpeeches 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were committed 
for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of this houſe, then there 
might be a petition ; but if not, then we ſhould give occaſion to her Ma- 
Jeſty's farther diſpleaſure: And therefore adviſed to ſtay until they heard 
more, which could not be long; And farther, he ſaid, touching the book 
and the petition, her majeſty had, for diverſe good cauſes beſt known 
to herſelf, thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame, without any farther examination 
thereof; and yet thought it very unfit for her majeſty to give any account 
of her doings.— But whatſoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is 
moſt probable theſe members were committed for intermeddling with matters 
touching the church, which her Majeſty had often inhibited, and which had 
cauſed ſo much diſputation and ſo many meetings between the two houſes the 
laſt Parliament.“ 


This is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon D'Ewes and Townſend ; 
and it appears that thole members, who had been committed, were detain- 
ed in cuſtody till the Queen thought fit to releate them. Thele queſtions 
of Mr. Wentworth are curious; becauſe they contain the firſt ſaint dawri- 
ings of the preſent Engliſh conſtitution ; tho' fuddenly eclipſed by the arbi- 
trary government of Elizabeth. Wentworth was indeed, by his puritaniſin, 
as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two characters, of ſuch unequal me- 
:it, aroſe and advanced together) the true forerunner of the Hambeus, the 
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Beale, clerk to the Council, were ſent to the Queen C H A P. 
of Scots, and notified to her the ſentence pronoun- XIII. 
ced againſt her, its ratification by Parliament, and 
the earneſt applications made for its execution by 
that aſſembly, who thought, that their religion could 
never, while ſhe was alive, attain a full ſettlement 
and ſecurity. Mary was no wiſe diimayed at this 
intelligence: On the contrary, ſhe joyfully laid hold 
of the laſt circumſtance mentioned to her ; and in- 
ſiſted, that ſince her death was demanded by the 
proteſtants for the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe 
was really a martyr to her religion, and was intitled 
to all the merits, attending that glorious character, 
She added, that the Engliſh had often imbrued 
their hands in the blood of their ſovereigns: No 
wonder, they exerciſed cruelty towards her, who de- 
rived her deſcent from theſe monarchs d. Paulet her 
keeper, received orders to take down her canopy, 
and to ſerve her no longer with that reſpect, due to 
ſovereign princes. He told her, that ſhe was now 
to be conſidered as a dead perſon; and incapable of 
any dignity*. This inſult ſhe received without any 
ſeeming emotion. She only replied, that ſhe re- 
ceived her royal character from the hands of the 
Almighty, and no earthly power was ever able to 
bereave her of it. 

Tur Queen of Scots wrote her laſt letter to Eliza- 
beth, full of dignity, without departing from that ſpi- 
rit of meekneſs and of charity, which appeared ſuita- 
ble to this concluding ſcene of her unfortunate lite. 
She preferred no petition for averting che fatal ſen- 
tence: Oathe contrary, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to 


1586. 


Pyms, and the Holliſes, who, in the next age, with leſs courage, becauſe 
with leſs danger, rendered their principles ſo triumphent. I ſhail only aſk, 
whether it be not ſufficiently clear from all theſe tranſattions, that in the 
two ſucceeding reigns it was the people who encroached upon the ſovereign, 
not the ſovereign, who attempted, as is pretended, to uturp upon the f 
people. | 

b Camden, p. 528. c Jebb, vel. ii. p. 293. 
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CHAP. heaven for thus bringing to a ſpeedy period her ſad 
XLII. and lamentable pilgrimage. She requeſted ſome 
"Io favours of Elizabeth, and intreated her, that ſhe 
might be beholden for them to her own goodneſs 
alone, without making application? to thoſe mini- 
ſters, who had diſeovered ſuch an extreme antipathy 
to her perion and her religion. She deſired, that, 
aſter her enemies ſhould he ſatiated with her inno- 
cent blood, her body, which, it was determined, 
ſhouid never enjoy reſt, while her ſoul was united 
to it, might be Configned to her ſervants, and be 
conveyed by chem into France, there to repoſe in a 
catholic land, with the ſacred relicts of her mother. 
In Scotland, ſhe faid, the ſepulchres of her anceſ- 
tors were violated, and the churches either demo- 
liſned or prophaned ; and in England, where ſhe 
might be interred among the antient kings, her own 
and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could entertain no 
hopes of being accompanied to the grave with thoſe 
rites and ceremonies, which her religion required. 
She deſired that no one might have the power of in- 
flicting a private death upon her, without Elizabeth's 
knowledge ; but that her execution ſhould be pub- 
lic, and attended by her antient ſervants, who might 
bear teſtimony of her perſeverance 1n the faith, and 
of her ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven. She beg- 
ged, that theſe ſervants might afterwards be allowed 
to depart whither they pleaſed, and might enjoy 
thoſe legacies which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. And 
ihe conjured her to grant theſe favours, by their 
near kindred, by the foul and memory of Henry the 
ſeventh, the common anceſtor of both, and by the 
royal dignity of which they equally participated d, 
Elizabeth made no auſwer to this letter; being un- 
willing to give Mary a refuſal in her preſent ſituati- 
on, and ſoreſeeing inconveniencies from granting 
ſome of her requeſts, 


Camden, p. 529. Jebb, vol, ii. p. 295. 
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WHILE the Queen of Scots thus prepared herſelf CH Ap. 
to meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign XIII. 
powers with Elizabeth to prevent the execution of "> 
the ſentence, pronounced againſt her. Beſides em- 
ploying L'Aubeſpine, the French reſident at Lon- 
don, a man devoted to the houle of Guiſe, Henry 
{ent over Bellievre, with a profeſſed intention of in- 
terceding for the life of Mary. The duke of Guiſe 
and the league, at that time, threatened very near- 
ly the King's authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that, 
tho' that monarch might, from decency and policy, 
think himſelf obliged to interpoſe publicly in behalf 
of the Queen of Scots, he could not ſecretly be 
much diipleaſed with the death of a princeſs, on 
whoſe fortune and elevation his mortal enemies had 
always founded ſo many daring and ambitious pro- 
jects e. It is even pretended, that Bellicvre had or- 
ders, after making public and vehement remon- 
ſtrances againſt the execution of Mary, to exhort 
privately the Queen, in his maſter's name, not to 
defer an act of juſtice, ſo neceflary for their com- 
mon intereſts . But whether the French King's in- 
terceſſion was ſincere or not, it had no weight with 
the Queen; and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her ſormer re- 
ſolution. 

Tur interpoſition of the young King of Scots, thio' Interpoſt- 
it was not able to change Elizabeth's determination, fame 
ſeemed, on every account, to merit more attention.” 
So ſoon as James heard of the trial and condemnation 
of his mother, he ſent Sir William Keith, gentleman 
of his b2d-chamber, to London; and wrote a letter 
to the Queen, in which he remonſtrated, in very 
ſevere terms, againſt the indignity of the procedure. 

He Aid, that he was aſtoniſhed to hear of the pre- 
ſumption of Engliſh noblemen and counſellors, who 
had dared to fit in judgment and pals ſentence upon 
a Queen of Scotland, deſcended from the royal 
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CHAP. blood of England; but was ſtil] more aſtoniſned 
XIII. to hear, that thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of 
putting that ſentence in execution: That he en- 
treated Elizabeth to reflect on the diſhonour, which 
ſhe would draw on her name by embruing her hands 
in the blood of her near kinſwoman, a perſon of 
the ſame royal dignity and of the ſame ſex with 
herſelf ; That in this unparalleled attempt, ſhe of- 
fered an affront to all diadems, and even to her 
own; and by reducing ſovereigns to a level with 
other men, taught the people to neglect all duty 
towards thoſe whom Providence had appointed to 
rule over them: That for his part, he muſt e- 
ſteem the injury and inſult ſo enormous, as to be 
incapable cf all atonement ; nor was it poſſible for 
him thenceforth to remain on any terms of corre- 
iponde! Ce with a perſon, who, withaut any pre- 
tence of legal authority, had deliberately inflicted 
an ignominious death * his parent: And that 
even if the ſentiments of nature and duty did not 
inſpire him with this purpoſe of vengeance, his own 
honour required it of him; nor could he ever ac- 
quit himſelf in the eyes of the world, if he diq not 
uſe every effort, and endure every hazard, to re- 
venge ſo great an indignity s. Soon alter, James 
ſent the maſter of Gray and Sir Robert Melvil to 
enforce the remonſtrances of Keith ; and to employ 
with he Queen every expedient of argument and 
menace Elizabeth was at firſt offended with the | 
eps of theſe applications; and ſhe replied in 
a like train to the Scots ambaſſadors.” When ſhe 
afterwards reflected, that this earneſtneſs was no 
more than what duty required of James, ſhe was 
pacified ; but retained ſtill her reſolution of proceed- 
ing to extremities againſt Mary*. It is believed, 
that the maſter of Gray, gained by the enemies of 
that princeſs, gave ſecretly his advice not to ſpare 


5 Spotiwood, p. 351. * Ibid. p. 353. 
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her, and undertook, in all events, to pacify his CH AP. 
maſter, The Queen alſo, from many circumſtances, XIII. 


was induced to pay ſmall attention to the appli- 
cations of James, and to diſregard all the efforts, 
which he could employ in behalf of his mother. 
She was well acquainted with his character and in- 
tereſts, the factions which prevailed among his peo- 
ple, and the inveterate hatred, which the zealous 
proteſtants, particularly the preachers, bore to the 
Gan of Scots. The preſent incidents put theſe 
diſpoſitions of the clergy in a full light. James, ob- 
ſerving the fixed purpoſe of Elizabeth, ordered 
prayers to be offered up for his mother in all the 
churches; and knowing the captious humour of 
the eccleſiaſtics, he took care that the form of the 
petition ſnould be moſt cautious, as well as hu- 
mane and charitable: That it might pleaſe God 
* to illuminate Mary with the light of his truth, 
* and fave her from the apparent danger with 
Which ſhe was threatned.” But excepting the 
King's own chaplains, and one clergyman more, 
all the preachers refuſed to pollute their churches 
by prayers for a papiſt, and would not ſo much 
as prefer a petition for her converſion. James, un- 
willing or unable to puniſh this diſobedience, and 
deſirous of giving the preachers an opportunity 
of amending their fault, appointed a new day 
when prayers ſhould he ſaid for his mother; and 
that he might at leaſt ſecure himſelf from any in- 
ſuit in his own preſence, he deſired the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews to preach before him. In order 
to diſappoint this purpoſe, the clergy inſtigated 
one Couper, a young man, who had not yet re- 
ceived holy orders, to take poſſeſſion of the pul- 
pit early in the morning, and to exclude the pre- 
late, When the King came to church, and ſaw 
the pulpit occupied by Couper, he called to him 
from his ſeat, and told him, that the place was 
deſtined for another; yet fince he was there, if 


he 
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CH A f. he would obey the charge given, and remember the 
XLII. Queen in his prayers, he might proceed to divine 
1886. ſervice, The preacher replied, that he would do 
as the ſpirit of God ſhould direct him. This an- 
ſwer, ſufficiently inſtructed James in his purpoſe; 
and he commandcd him to leave the pulpit. As 
Couper ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the captain 
of the guard went to pull him from his place; 
upon which the young man cried aloud, that this 
day would be a witnets againſt the King in the great 
day of the Lord; and ke denounced a woe upon 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh for permitting him 
to be treated in that manneri. The audience at 
firſt appeaced defirous to take part with him; 
but the ſermon of the prelate brought them o- 
ver to a more dutiful and more humane diſpo- 

ſition. 
(ELIZABETH, when ſollicited, either by James or 
_ by foreign princes, to pardon the Queen of Scots, 
ſeemed always determined to proceed to extremities 
againſt her: But when her miniſters urged her to 
interpole no more delays ia the execution, her 
ſcruples and her heſitation returned; her humanity 
could not allow her to embrace ſuch violent and 
ſanguinary meaſures; and ſhe was touched with 
compaſſion for the misfortunes, and with reſpe& 
for the dignity, of the unhappy priſoner, The cour- 
tiers, ſenſible that they could do nothing more ac- 
ceptable to her, than to employ perſuaſion on this 
head, failed not to enforce every motive for the pu- 
niſhment of Mary, and to combat all the objections 
Reaſons Urged againſt that act of juſtice, They ſaid, that the 
for the treatment of that princeſs in England had been, 
execution on her firſt reception, ſuch as found reaſon and po- 
e. licy required; and if ſhe had been governed by 
principles of equity, ſhe would not have reſuſ- 
ed willingly to acquieſce in it: That the obvious 
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inconveniencies, either of allowing her to retire into C1 AP. 
France, or of feſtoring her by force to her throne, XIII. 
in oppolition to the proteſtants, and the Engliſh 1 


ty in Scotland, had obliged the Queen to detain her MY 


in England, till time ſhould offer ſome - opportuni- 
nity of ſerving her, without danger to the kingdom, 
or to the proteſtant religion: That her uſage there 
had been ſuch as became her rank; her own ſer- 
vants, in couſiderable numbers, had been permit- 
ted to attend her; exerciſe had been allowed her for 
her health, and all acceſs of company for amuſe- 
ment; and theſe indulgencies would in time, have 
been carried farther, if by her ſubſequent conduct 
ſhe had appeared worthy of them: That after ſhe 
had inſtigated the rebellion of Northumberland, the 
confpiracy of Norfolk, the bill of excommunicati- 
on of pope Pius, an invaſion from Flanders; after 
ſhe had ſeduced the Queen's friends, and incited 
every enemy, foreign or demeſtic, againſt her; 
it became neceſſary to reat her as a moſt dange- 
rous rival, and to render Her confinement more 
ſtrict and rigorous: That the Queen, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, 
rejected the importunity of her Parliaments, and 
the advice of her ſageſt miniſters x; and was ſtill, 
in hopes of her amendment, determined to delay 
coming to the laſt extremity againſt her: That Ma- 
ry, even in this forlorn condition, retained ſo high 
and unconquerable a ſpirit, that ſhe acted as compe- 
titor to the crown, and allowed her partizans eve— 
ry where, and in their very letters, addreſſed to 
herſelf, to treat her as Queen of England: Thar 
ſhe had carried her animoſity fo far as to encon- 
rage the atrocious deſign of aſſaſſinating the 
Queen; and this crune was unqueſtionably prov- 
ed upon her, by her own letters, by the evidence 
of her ſecretaries, and by the dying confeſlion 
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CHAP.of her accomplices: That ſhe was but a titular 
XLII. Queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed no where any right of 


ſovereignty; much leſs in England, where every one 
was ſubject to the laws, and to Elizabeth, the only true 
ſovereign: That even allowing her to be ſtill the 
Queen's equal in rank and dignity, ſelf-defence was 
permitted by a law of nature, which could never be 
abrogated; and every one, ſtill more a Queen, had 
ſufficient juriſdiction over an enemy, who by open 
violence, and ſtill more, who by ſecret treachery 
threatened the utmoſt danger againſt her life: That 
the general combinaton of the catholics to extermi- 
nate the proteſtants, was no longer a ſecret; and as 
the ſole reſourſe of the latter perſecuted ſect lay in 
Elizabeth, ſo the chief hope which the former enter- 
tained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the perſon, and 
in the title of the Queen of Scots: That this very 
circumſtance brought matters to extremity between 
theſe princeſſes, and rendering the life of the one 
the death of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth the 
path, which either regard to ſelf preſervation, or to 
the happineſs of her people, ſhould direct her to fol- 
low: And that neceſſity, more powerſul than poli- 
cy, thus demanded of the Queen, that reſolution 
which equity would authorize, and which duty pre- 
ſcribed. 

Wurx Elizabeth thought that as many importu- 
nities had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, 
as decency required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry 
the ſentence into execution: But even in this laſt reſo- 
lution ſhe could not proceed without diſplaying a new 


ſcene of duplicity and artifice. In order to alarm the 


vulgar, rumours were previouſly diſperſed, that the 
Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milfold Haven, that the 
Scots had made an irruption into England; that the 
duke of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex with a ſtrong ar- 
my; that the Queen of Scots was eſcaped from priſon, 
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and had raiſed an army; that the northern counties CHAP, 
had begun an inſurrection; that there was a new XIII. 


conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the Queen, and {et 
the city of London on fire; nay, that the Queen 
was actually aſſaſſinated ”. A criminal attempt of 
this nature was even imputed to I'Aubelpine, the 
French ambaſſador; and that miniſter was obliged 
to leave the kingdom. The Queen, affecting to be 
in great terror and perplexity, was obſerved to fit 
much alone, penſive and ſilent, and ſometimes to 
mutter to herſelf half ſentences, importing the difit- 
culty and diſtreſs to which ſhe was reduced. She 
at laſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, but eaſy to 


be impoſed on, and who had lately, for that very 


reaſon, been made ſecretary ; and ſhe ordered him, to 
draw out ſecretly a warrant for the execution of the 
Queen of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe 
intended to keep by her, in caſe any attempt ſhould 
be made for the delivery of that princeſs. She 
ſigned the warrant; and then commanded Daviſon 
to carry it to the chancellor, in order to have the 
ſeal afhxed to it. Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew 
ro Daviſon, enjoining him to forbear ſome time 
executing her former orders; and when Daviſon 


came and told her, that the warrant had already 


paſſed the ſeals, ſhe ſeemed to be ſomewhat moved, 
and blamed him for his precipitation. Daviſon, be— 
ing in ſome perplexity, acquainted the council with 
this whole tranſaction; and they endeavoured to 
perſuade him to ſend off Beale, clerk of the coun- 
cil, with the warrant ; If the Queen ſhould be dif- 

pleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, and to 
take on themſelves the whole blame of this meaſure», 


m Camden, p. 533: a Ibid. p. 534. 
o It appears by ſome letters publiſhed by 8. pe. v ol. iti. book 
11. c. 1. that Elizabeth had not exprels|y communicated her inten- 


tion to any of her miniſters, not even to Purleig':: They were fuch 
experienced courtiers, that they knew they co 010 not gratiſy her 
more tban by ſerving her without waiting till ſhe deſited them. 
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C HA p. The ſecretary, not perceiving their intention, com- 
XLII. plied with the advice, and the warrant was diſpatch- 
ed to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, and fome 
others, ordering them to ſee the ſentence executed 
upon the Queen of Scots. 
7th Feb. THE two earls came to Fotheringay; and being in- 
The exe- troduced to Mary, informed her e their commiſſion, 
cution. and told her to prepare for death next morning at b 
eight o'clock. She ſeemed not terrified, tho' ſome- 
what ſurprized, with the intelligence. She ſaid, with 
a chearful, and even a ſmiling countenance, that ſhe 
did not think the Queen, her ſiſter, would have con- 
ſented to her death, or have executed the ſentence a- 
gainſt a perſon who was not ſubject to the laws and 
juriſdiction of England.“ But as ſuch is her will,” 
ſaid ſhe, * death, which puts an end to all my miſe- 
« ries, ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can Ieſteem 
that ſoul worthy the felicities of heaven, which can- 
not ſupport the body under the horrors of the laſt 
<« paſſage to theſe bliſsful manſions v. She then re- 
queſted the two noblemen, that they would permit 
tome of her ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, 
to attend her: But they told her, that compliance 
with this laſt demand was contrary to their confci- | 
ence?, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, g 
a man of great learning, ſhould be preſent, to in- 
ſtruct her in the principles of true religion. Her re- 
fuſal to have any conference with this divine inflam- 
ed the earl of Kent's zeal; and he bluntly told her, 
that her death would be the life of their religion; 
as, on the contrary, her life would have been the 
death of it. Mention being made of Babington, ſhe 
conſtantly denied his conſpiracy to have been at all 
known to her; and the revenge of her wrong, ſhe 


reſigned into the hands of the Almighty. 


Camden, p. 534. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 301. MS. in the Advo- 
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Wur x the earls had left her ſhe ordered ſupper to CHAP. 
be haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure XLII. 


to finiſh the few affairs which remained to her in 
this world, and to prepare for her paſſage to ano- 
ther. It was neceſſary for her, ſhe ſaid, to take 
ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a failure of her bodily ſtrength 
ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on the morrow, and leſt 
her behaviour ſhould thereby betray a weakneſs un- 
worthy of herſelf. She ſupped ſparingly, as her 
manner uſually was; and her wonted chearfulneſs 
did not even deſert her on this occaſjon. She 
comforted her ſervants under the affliction which 
overwhelmed them, and which was too powerful 
for them to conceal from her. Turning to Burgoin, 
her phyſician, ſhe aſked him, whether he did not 
remark the great and invincible force of truth. 
4 They pretend,” ſaid ſhe, © that I muſt die, be- 
& caule I conſpired againſt the Queen's life: But the 
«© earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other 
& cauſe of my death, but the apprehenſions, which, 
if I ſhould live, they entertain for their religion. 
& My conſtancy in the faith is my real crime : The 
« reſt is only a colour invented by intereſted and de- 
“ ſigning men.” Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe 
called in all her ſervants, and drank to them: They 
pledged her, in order, on their knees; and craved 
her pardon for any paſt neglect of their duty: She 
deigned, in return, to aſk their pardon for her of- 
fences towards them; and a plentiful effuſion of tears 
attended this laſt ſolemn farewe], and exchange of 
mutual forgiveneſs *, | 

Her care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining 
affair which employed her concern in this world. 
She peruſed her will, in which ſhe had provided for 
them by legacies : She ordered the inventory of her 
goods, cloaths, and jewels to be brought her; and 
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CHAP. ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe be- 
XLII. queathed each particular : To ſome ſhe diſtributed 


1587 


money with her own hands; and ſhe adapted the 
recompence to their different degrees of rank and 
merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommendation 
for her ſervants to the French King, and to her 
couſin the duke of Guite, whom ſhe made the chief 
executor of her teſtament. At her wonted time 
ſhe went to bed, ſlept ſome hours; and then riſing, 
ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer. Having fore- 
ſeen the difficulty of exerciſing the rites of her reli- 
gion, ſhe had had the precaution to obtain a conſecra- 
ted hoſte from the hands of Pope Pius, and ſhe had 
reſerved the uſe of it for this laſt period of her life. 
By this expedient ſhe ſupplied, as much as ſhe could, 
the want of a prieſt and confeſſor, who was refuſed 
her*. 

Tow aps the morning ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a rich 
habit of filk and velvct, the only one which ſhe had 
reſerved to herſelf, She told her maids, that ſhe 
would willingly have left them this dreſs rather than 
the plain garb which the wore the day before: But 
it was necellary for her to appear at the enſuing ſo- 
lernnity in a decent habit. 

Tromas Andrews, ſheriff of the county, entered 
the room, and informed her, that the hour was come, 
and that he muſt attend her to the place of execution, 
She replied, that ſhe was ready; and bidding adieu to 
her ſervants, ſhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's 


8227s, Lecauſe of 40 infitmity in her limbs; and 


ſhe followed the ſheriff with a ſerene and compoſed 
aſpect. In paſling thro? a hall adjoining to her cham- 
ber, ſhe was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
Sir Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many othet 


' gentlemen of diſtinction. Here ſhe alſo found Sir 


Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, who flung himſelf 


: Jebb, vol. ii. p. 489. 
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on his knees before her; and, wringing his hands, C H A p. 


cried aloud: * Ah! madam! unhappy me! What 
man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch hea- 
* vy tidings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to 
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cc my native country, and ſhall report, that I ſaw | 


my gracious Queen and Miſtreſs beheaded in Eng- 
* jand?” his tears prevented further ſpeech; and 
Mary too felt herſelf moved, more from ſympathy 
than affliction, © Ceaſe, my good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, 
* ceale to lament: Thou haſt cauſe rather to rejoice 
* than to mourn: For now ſhalt thou ſee the trou- 
* bles of Mary Stuart receive their long expected 
period and completion” © Know,” continued ſhe, 
“ good ſervant, that all the world at beſt is vanity, 
and fubject ſtill to more forrow than a whole 


* ocean of tears is able to bewail, But I pray 


& thee, carry this meſſage from me, that I die a 
* true woman to my religion, and unalterable in 
* my affections to Scotland and to France. Hea- 
ven forgive them, that have long deſired my 
* end, and have thirſted for my blood as the hart 
" panteth after the water brooks.” © O God,” ad- 
ded ſhe, “thou that art the author of truth and 
* truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſles 
« of my heart: Thou knoweſt, that I was ever 
* defirous, to preſerve an entire union between 
Scotland and England, and to obviate the ſource 
of all theſe fatal diſcords. But recommend me, 
“ Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that, notwith- 
bs ſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing 
* prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scot- 
<« land.” After theſe words, reclining herſelf, with 
weeping eyes, and face bedewed with tears, ſhe 
kitſed him. © And fo,” ſaid ſhe, good Melvil; 

farewell: Once again, farewell, good Melvil; 

* and grant the aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy 
* Queen and miſtreſs *,” 


* MS. p. 4. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 634: Strype, vol. iii. p. 384. 
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her, and made a petition in behalf of her ſervants, 
that they might be well treated, that they might be 
allowed to enjoy the preſents which ſhe had made 
them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country, 
Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe moved ano- 
ther requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend 
her at her death: In order, ſaid ſhe, that their eyes may 
behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how patiently 
their Queen and miſtreſs can bear her execution, and 
how conſtantly ſhe perſeveres 1n her attachments to 
her religion. The earl of Kent oppoſed this deſire, 
and told her, that they would be apt, by their ſpeeches 
and cries, both to diſturb herſelf and the ſpectators : 
He was alſo apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practiſe ſome 
ſuperſtition, unmeet for him to ſuffer, ſuch as dipping 
their handkerchiefs in her blood : For that was the in- 
ſtance which he made uſe of. My lord,” ſaid the 
Queen of Scots, © I will give my word (altho it be 
& but dead) that they ſhall not incur any blame in a- 
„ ny of the actions which you have named. But a- 
& fas! poor fouls! it would be a great conſolation to 
& them to bid their miſtreſs, farewel. And I hope,” 
added ſhe, that your miſtreſs, being a maiden 
„Queen, would vouchſafe, in regard of woman- 
% hood, that I ſhould have ſome of my own people 
« about me at my death. I know, that her majeſ- 
& ty hath not given you any ſuch Arict command, 
4 but that you might grant me a requeſt of far grea- 
c ter courteſy, even tho' I were a woman of much 


& inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding that 


the earl of Kent perſiſted ſtill in his refuſal, her mind, 
which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
was affected by this circumſtance of indignity, for 
which ſhe was not prepared.“ I am couſin to your 
« Queen,” cried ſhe, © and deſcended from the 
* blood-royal of Henry the ſeventh, and a married 
* Queen of France, and an anointed Queen of 
= Scotland,” The commiſſioners perceiving how 
invidious 
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invidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred aCHAP. 
little together, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a XIII. 
| few of her ſervants along with her. She made © 0 
choice of four men, and two maid-icrvants, for that hes 
purpoſe. 
SHE then paſled into another hall, where was 
erected the ſcaffold, covered with black; and ſhe 
ſaw, with an undiſmay'd countenance, the two execu- 
* tioners, and all the preparations of death, The room 
[1 was crowded with ſpectators, and no one was ſo 
ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of humanity, as not to 
be moved, when he reflected on her royal dignity, 
conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her misfortunes, 
beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, recalled her 
amiable accomplithments, or ſurveyed her beauties, 
which, tho' faded by years, and yet more by her 
afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal 
moment. Here the warrant for her execution was 
read to her; and during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, 
but ſhewed, in her behaviour, an indifference and 
unconcern, as if the buſineſs had no wiſe regarded 
her. Before the executioners performed their of- 
'  fice, the dean of Peterborow ſtepped forth; and tho 
| the Queen frequently told him, that he needed not 
| concern himſelf about her, that ſhe was ſettled in 
the antient catholic and Roman religion, and that 
ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
faith; he ſtill thought it his duty to perſiſt in his 
lectures and exhortations, and to endeavour her con- 
verſion, The terms, which he employed, were, un- 
der colour of pious inſtructions, very cruel inſults 
on her unfortunate ſituation ; and, beſides their own 
abſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mortify- 
ing indignities, to which ſhe was ever yet expoſed. 
He told her, that the Queen of England had in this 
moment ſhewn a tender care of her; and notwith- 
ſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflicted on her, 
for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe e- 
very expedient for ſaving her foul from that deſtruction 
with 
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CHAP. with which it was ſo nearly threatened : That ſhe was 
XLIL now ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no 
other means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by re- 
© penting her of her former wickedneſs, by juſtifying 
the ſentence pronounced againſt her, by acknowleg- 
ing the Queen's favours, and by exerting a true and 
lively faith in Chriſt Jeſus: That the ſcriptures were 
the only rule of doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the on- 
ly means of falvation; and, if ſhe truſted in the in- 
ventionsor devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in a mo- 
ment to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place where 
ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth: 
That the hand of death was upon her, the ax was 
laid to the root of the tree, the throne of the great 
judge of heaven was erected, the book of her life 
was ſpread wide, and the particular ſentence and 
judgment was ready to be pronounced upon her: 
And that it was now, during this important moment, 
in her choice, either to riſe to the reſurrection of life, 
and hear that joyful ſalutation Come ye bleſſed of my 
Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection of condemna— 
tion, replete with ſorrow and grief; and to ſuffer 
that dreadful denunciation, Gs, ye cur/ed, into ever- 
laſting fire *. 

DukiXG this diſcourſe the Queen could not forbear 
ſometimes betraying her impatience, by interrupting 
the preacher; and the dean, finding that he had pro- 
fited nothing by his lecture, at laſt bid her change her 
opinion, repent her of her former wickedneſs, and 
ſettle her faith upon this ground, that only in Chriſt 
Jeſus could ſhe hope to be ſaved. She anſwered, a- 
gain and again, with great earneſtneſs: Trouble not 
« yourſelf any more about the matter: For I was 
* born in this religion, I have lived in this religion, 
and in this religion I am reſolved to die.“ Even the 
two earls perceived, that it was fruitleſs to harraſs her 
any further with theological diſputes; and they order- 
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ed the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable exhorta-C H AP. 
tions, and to pray for her converſion, During the XIII. 
dean's prayer, ſhe employed herſelf in private devotion © % 
from the office of the Virgin; and after he had finiſh- ?T 
| ed, ſhe pronounced aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh, 
for the afflicted church, for an end of her own trou- 
bles, for her ſon, and for Queen Elizabeth; and pray- 
| ed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and 
be employed in his ſervice. The earl of Kent ob- 
I ſerving, that in her devotions ſhe made frequent 
uſe of the crucifix, could not forbear reproving 
her, for her attatchment to that popiſh trumpery, 
as he termed it; and he exhorted her to have 
Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand”. She re- 
plied with preſence of mind, that it was difficult 
to hold ſuch an object in her hand, without 
feeling her heart touched with ſome compuncti- 
on *. 

SHE now began, with the aid of her two women, 
to diſrobe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lent his 
hand, to aſſiſt them. She ſmiled, and ſaid, that ſhe 
was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large 
a company, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her 
ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, ready to lay her 
head upon the block, burſt into tears and lamentati- 
ons: She turned about to them ; put her finger upon 
her lips, as a ſign of impoſing filence upon them“; 
and having given them her bleſſing, deſired them to 
pray for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe had ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, covered her eyes with a 
handkerchief; ſhe laid herſelf down, without any ſign 
of ſear or trepidation; and her head was ſevered from 
her body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He in- 
ſtantly held it up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with 
blood and agitated with the convulſions of death: 


y MS. p. 15. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 30), 491, 63. 
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The dean of Peterborow alone exclaimed, “ S0 
« periſh all Queen Elizabeth's enemies”: The earl 
of Kent alone reply'd © Amen”: The attention 
of all the other ſpectators was fixed on the melan- 
choly Scene before them; and zeal and flattery alike 
gave place to preſent pity and admiration of the ex- 
piring Princeſs, 

Tavs died, in the forty fifth year of her age, and 
the nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary 
Queen of Scots; a princeſs of great accompliſh- 
ments both of body and mind, natural as well as 
acquired, but unfortunate in her life, and during 
one period, very unhappy in her conduct. The 
beauties of her perſon, and graces of her air, com- 
bined to make her the moſt amiable of women; 
and the charms of her addreſs and converſation 
aided the impreſſion which her lovely figure made 
on the hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and ac- 
tive in her temper, yet inclined to chearfulneſs 
and ſociety; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant and even 
vehement in her purpoſe; yet polite, and gentle, 
and affable in her demeanor; ſhe ſeemed to par- 
take only ſo much of the male virtues as to render 
her eſtimable, without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft gra- 
ces which compoſe the proper ornaments of her 
ſex. In order to form a juſt idea of her character, 
we muſt ſet aſide one part of her conduct, while 
the abandoned herſelf to the guidance of a profli- 
gate man; and muſt conſider theſe faults, whe- 
ther we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, 
as the reſult of an inexplicable, tho* not uncom- 
mon inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frail- 
ty of our nature, of the violence of paſſion, and 
of the inſluence which ſituations, and ſometimes 
momentary incidents, have on perſons, whoſe 
principles are not thoroughly confirmed by expe- 
rience and reflection, Enraged by the ungrate- 
ful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the trea- 
cherous councils of one in whom ſhe repoſed con- 
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fidence, tranſported by the violence of her o.]n CH AP: 
temper, which never lay ſufficiently under the XIII. 
guidance of diſcretion; ſhe was betrayed into ac- ©, 7 
tions, which may, with ſome difficulty, be ac- 
counted for, but which admit of no apology, nor 
even of alleviation. An enumeration of her qua- 
lities might carry the appearance of a panegy- 
ric; an account of her conduct muſt, in ſome 
parts, wear the aſpect of a ſevere ſatire and invec- 
tive. 

HER numerous misfortunes, the ſolitude of her 
long and tedious captivity, and the perſecutions 
to which ſhe had been expoſed on account of her 
religion, had wrought her up to a degree of bi- 
gotry during her latter years; and ſuch was the 
prevalent ſpirit and principles of that age, that it 
is the leſs wonder, if her zeal, her reſentment, and 
her intereſt uniting, induced her to give conſent to 
a deſign, which conſpirators, actuated only by the 
firſt of theſe motives, had formed againſt the life of 
Elizabeth. _ | WE ans, 

When the Queen heard of Mary's execution, The 
ſhe affected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. ads 
Her countenance changed, her ſpeech faltered and ſorrow. 
failed her, and for a long time, her ſorrow was ſo 
deep that ſhe could not expreſs it, but ſtood fixed, 
like a ſtatue, in ſilence and mute aſtoniſhment, Af- 
ter her grief was able to find vent, it burſt out in 
loud wailings and lamentations; ſhe put herſelf in- 
to deep mourning for this deplorable event; and 
ſhe was ſeen perpetually bathed in tears, and ſur- 
rounded only by her maids and women. None of 
her miniſters or counſellors dared to approach her; 
or if any aſſumed ſuch temerity, ſhe chaced them 
from her, with the moſt violent expreſſions of rage 
and reſentment: They had all of them been guil- 
ty of an unpardonable crime, in putting to death 
| her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, contrary to her fix- 
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ed purpoſe and intention *, of which they were ſuffi- 
| ,ciently apprized and acquainted, 

| No ſooner was her ſorrow ſo much abated as to 
leave room for reflection, than ſhe wrote a letter of 
apology to the King of Scots, and ſent it by Sir 
Robert Cary, fon to lord Hunſdon. She there told 
him, that ſhe wiſhed he knew, but not felt, the un- 
utterable grief of mind, ſhe experienced, on account 
of that lamentable accident, which, without her know- 
ledge, much leſs concurrence, had happened in Eng- 
land: That as her pen trembled, when ſhe attempt- 
ed to write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged to commit 
the relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſman; who 
would likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circum- 
ſtance, which attended this diſmal and unlooked for 
misfortune: That ſhe appealed to the Supreme Judge 
of heaven and earth for her innocence; and was al- 
ſo ſo happy, amidſt her other afflictions, as to find, 
that many perſons in her court could bear witneſs 
to her veracity in this proteſtation ; That ſhe ab- 
horred hypocriſy and diſhmulation, deemed nothing 
more worthy of a prince than a ſincere and open con- 
duct, and could never ſurely be eſteemed ſo baſe and 
poor-ſpirited, as that, if ſhe had really given orders 
for this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any conſidera- 
tion, be induced to deny them: That tho' ſhe was 
ſenſible of the juſtice of the ſentence, ſhe determin- 
ed from clemency never to carry it into execution ; 
and could not but reſent the temerity of thoſe, who 
n this occaſion had diſappointed her intention: And 
that as no one loved him more dearly than herſelf, 
or bore a more anxious concern for his welfare; 
ſhe hoped, that he would conſider every one as 
his enemy, who endeavoured, on account of the 
preſent incident, to excite any animoſity between ; 
them e. | 


b Camden, p. 535. Strype, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 145. Jebb, 
vol. ii. p. 668. © Camden, p. 536. Spotſwood, p. 358. 
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Ix order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe com- CHAP. 
mitted Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be XIII. 
tried in the Star-Chamber for his miſdemeanour, © 7 
The ſecretary was confounded ; and being ſenſible he 
of the danger, which muſt attend his entring into 
a conteſt with the Queen, he expreſſed penitence 
for his error, and ſubmitted very patiently to be 
railed at by thoſe very counſellors, whoſe perſuaſion 
had induced him to incur the guilt, and who had 
promiſed to countenance and protect him. He 
was condemned to impriſonment during the Queen's 
pleaſure, and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds. 
He remained a long time in cuſtody ; and the fine, 
tho? it reduced him to want and beggary, was ri- 
gorouſly levied upon him. All the favour, which 
: he could obtain from the Queen, was the ſending 
5 him ſmall ſupplies from time to time, to keep him 
i from periſhing in neceſſity. He privately wrote 
, an apology to his friend Walſingham, which con- 
tains many curious particulars: The French and 
Scots ambaſſadors, he ſaid, had been remonſtrating 
with the Queen in Mary's behalf; and immediate- 
ly after their departure, ſhe commanded him, of 
her own accord, to deliver her the warrant for the 
execution of that princeſs. She ſigned it readily 
and ordered it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of 
England. She appeared in ſuch good humour on 
the occaſion, that ſhe ſaid to him in a jocular man- 
ner, “ Go tell all this ro Walſingham, who is now 
« ſick. Tho' I fear he will die for forrow, when he 
« hears it.” She added, that, tho' ſhe had ſo long 
delayed the execution, left ſhe ſhould ſeem to be 
actuated by malice or cruelty, ſhe was all along ſen- 
ſible of the neceſſity of it.” In the ſame converſati- 
on, ſhe blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had not 
before eaſed her of this trouble; and ſhe expreſſed 
her defire that Walſingham would bring them to a 
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HAP. compliance in that particular. She was ſo bent on this 
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purpoſe that, ſome time after, ſhe aſked Daviſon, whe- 
ther any letter had come from Paulet with regard to 
the ſervice expected of him. Daviſon ſhowed her Pau- 
let's letter; in which that gentleman flatly refuſed to 
act any thing inconſiſtent with the principles of honour 
and juſtice, The Queen fell into a paſſion, and ac- 
cuſed Paulet, as well as Drury, of perjury, that having 
taken the oath of aſſociation, in which they had bound 
themſelves to avenge her wrongs, they had yet refuſed 
to lend their hand on this occaſion. © But others,” 
ſhe ſaid, © will be found leſs ſcrupulous.” Daviſon 
adds, that nothing but the conſent and exhortations 
of the whole council could have engaged him to ſend 
off the warrant. He was well aware of his danger, 
and remembered, that the Queen, after having order- 
ed the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had endea- 
voured, in like manner, to throw the whole blame 
and odium of that action upon lord Burleigh :. 
EL1zaBETH's diſſimulation was ſo groſs, that it 
could deceive no body who was not previoully re- 
ſolved to be blinded, but as James's concern for his 
mother was certainly more lincere and cordial, he 
diſcovered the higheſt reſentment, and refuſed to 
admit Cary into his preſence. He recalled his am- 
baſſadors 2 rom England; and ſeemed to breathe no- 
thing but war and vengeance. The States of Scot- 
land, being aſſembled, entered into the quarrel, 
and profeſſed, that they were ready to ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, 
and in defence of his title to the crown of England. 
Many of his nobility inſtigated him to take arms: 
Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep 
mourning, preſented himſelf to the King arrayed in 
compleat armour, and ſaid, that that was the pro- 


e Camden, p. 538. Strype, vol. iii. p. 375, 376. MS. in 
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per mourning for the Queen. The catholics took C H A P. 
the opportunity of exhorting James to ally himſelf , XIII. 


with the King of Spain, to lay immediate claim to 
the crown of England, and to prevent the danger, 
which, from his mother's example, he might con- 
clude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's power pre- 
vailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The 
Queen was ſenſible of the danger attending theſe 
councils; and, after allowing James ſome decent 
interval to vent his grief and anger, ſhe employed 
her emiſſaries to pacify him, and to ſet before 
him every motive of hope or fear, which might 
induce him to live in peace and friendſhip with 
her. 


1587. 


WALSINGHAM wrote to lord Thirlſtone, the Scots 4th Mar. 


fecretary of ſtate, a very judicious letter to the ſame 
purpoſe. He ſaid, that he was much ſurprized to 
hear of the violent reſolutions taken in Scotland, 
and of the paſſion diſcovered by a prince of ſo much 
judgment and temper as James : That a war, found- 
ed merely on the principle of revenge, and that too 
on account of an act of Juſtice, which neceſſity had 
extorted, would for ever be expoſed to blame, and 
could not be excuſed by any principles of equity or 
reaſon; That if theſe views were deemed leſs mo- 
mentous among princes, policy and intereſt ought 
certainly to be attended to; and theſe motives did 
ſtill more evidently oppoſe all thoughts of a rupture 
with England, and all revival of exploded claims and 
pretenſions to the Engliſh throne ; That the inequali- 
ty between the two kingdoms deprived James of any 
hopes of ſucceſs, if he truſted merely to the force of 
his own ſtate, and had no recourſe to foreign powers 
for aſſiſtance: That the objections, attending the in- 
troduction of ſuccours from a more powerful mo- 
narch, appeared ſo evident from all the tranſactions 
of hiſtory, that they could not eſcape a perſon of the 
King's extenſive knowlege ; but there were, in the 
| | preſent 
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c HA P preſent caſe, ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, which 
XLII. ought for ever to prevent him from having recourſe 
to ſo dangerous an expedient; That the French 
* monarch, the antient ally of Scotland, might wil- 
lingly uſe the aſſiſtance of that kingdom againſt Eng- 
land; but would be diſpleaſed to ſee the union of 
theſe two crowns on the head of James; an union, 
which would ever after exclude him from all hopes 
of practicing that policy, formerly ſo uſeful to France 
and fo pernicious to the Scottiſh nation: That Hen- 
ry, beſides, infeſted with faction and domeſtic war, 

was not in a condition of ſupporting diſtant allies; 
much leis, would he undergo any hazard or expence, 
in order to aggrandize a near kinſman to the houſe 
of Guiſe, the moſt determined enemies of his re- 
poſe and authority: That the extenſive power and 
exorbitant ambition of the Spaniſh monarch ren- 
dered him a ſtill more dangerous ally to James; and 
as he evidently aſpired to an univerſal monarchy in 

the weſt, and had in particular advanced ſome 

claims on England, as if he were deſcended from 
the houſe of Lantaſter, he was at the ſame time the 
common enemy of all princes, who defired to main- 
tain their liberty and independance ; and the imme- 

diate rival and competitor of the King of Scots: 
That the Queen, by her own naval power, and her 
alliance with the Hollanders, would probably inter- 
cept all ſuccours which might be ſent James from 
abroad, and be enabled to decide the controverſy in 
this iſland with the ſuperior forces of her own king- 
dom, oppoſed to thoſe of Scotiand ; That if the King 
revived his mother's pretenſions to the crown of Eng- 
land, he muſt alſo embrace her religion, by which a- 
lone they could be juſtified; and muſt thereby under- 
go the infamy of abandoning thoſe principles, in which 
he had been ſtrictly educated; and to which he had 
iitherto religiouſly adhered : That as he would, by 
ſuch an apoſtaſy, totally alienate all the proteſtants i in 
Scotland 
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Scotland and England, he could never gain the con- CH AP. 
fidence of the catholics, who would ſtill entertain a XIII. 
very reaſonable doubt of his honour and ſincerity 1 
That by advancing a preſent claim to the crown, he 7 
forfeited the certain proſpect of his ſucceſſion; and | 
revived that national animoſity, which the late peace 0 
and alliance between the kingdoms had happily ex- 
tinguiſned: That the whole gentry and nobility of 
England had openly declared themſelves for the exe- 
cution of the Queen of Scots; and if James ſhowed 
ſuch violent reſentment againſt that act of juſtice, 
they would be obliged, for their own ſecurity, to pre- 
vent for ever ſo implacable and revengeful a prince 
from ruling over them: And that, however ſome 
perſons might repreſent his honour as engaged to 

| ſeek vengeance for the preſent affront and injury, the 
true honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom and mo- 
deration and juſtice, not in following the dictates of 
blind paſſion, or in purſuing revenge at the expence 
of every motive and every intereſt*. "Theſe conſi- 
derations, joined to the peaceable; unambitious tem- 
per of the young prince, prevailed over his reſent- 
ment; and he fell gradually into a good correſpon- 
dence with the court of England. It is probable, 
that the Queen's chief object in her diſſimulation with 
regard to the execution of Mary, was, that the might 
thereby aftord James a decent pretence for renewing 
his amity with her, on which their mutual intereſts 
ſo much depended. 

Wall Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour, ſhe was not negh- 
gent of more diſtant dangers. Hearing that Philip, 
while he ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and in- 
juries, which he received from the Engliſh, was ſecret- 
ly preparing a great navy to attack her; ſhe ſent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to 


pillage his coaſt, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake 


f Strype, vol. iii. p. 377- Spotſwood, 
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C NA P. carried out four capital ſhips of the Queen's, and 
XLII. twenty-ſix, great and ſmall, with which the London 


merchants in hopes of ſharing in the plunder, had 


8 ſupplied him. Having learned from two Dutch ſhips, 
ſtroys the which he met in his paſſage, that a Spaniſh fleet, rich- 


fleet at 
Cadiz. 


ly laden, was lying at Cadiz, ready to ſet fail for Liſ- 
bon, the rendezvous of the intended Armada ; he 
bent his courſe to the former karbour, and boldly, as 
well as fortunately, made an attack on the enemy. 
He obliged fix gallies, which made head againſt him, 
to take ſhelter under the forts; he burned about an 
hundred veſſels, laden with ammunition and naval 
ſtores; and he deſtroyed a great ſhip of the mar- 
queſs of Santa Croce. Thence he ſet fail for Cape 
St. Vincent, and took by aſſault the caſtle fituated on 
that promontory, with three other ſtrong holds. He 
next inſulted Liſbon, and finding, that the merchants, 
who had engaged entirely in expectation of profit, 
were diſcontented with theſe military enterprizes, he 
ſet ſail for the Tercera Iſlands, with an intention of 
lying in wait for a rich Carrack, which was expected 
in theſe quarters. He was fo fortunate as to meet 
with his prize; and in this ſhort expedition, where 
the public bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers 
were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the 
Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe the great unwieldy 
ſhips of the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain 
were deſtroyed, the intended expedition againſt Eng- 
land was retarded a twelvemonth, and the Qyeen had 
thereby leizure to take more ſecure meaſures againſt 
that formidable invaſion ?. | 

Tuis year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De- 
vonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living at 
court, being reſolved to repair his fortune at the ex- 
pence of the Spaniards, fitted out three ſhips at Ply- 
mouth, one of an hundred and twenty tons, another 
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Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hollanders, 
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of ſixty, and a third of forty ; and with theſe ſmall CHAP. 
veſſels he adventured into the South Seas, and com- XIII. 
mitted great depredations on the Spaniards, He wok "LO 
nineteen veſſels, ſome of which were richly laden: ?*” 
and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, he came to 
England, and entered the river in a kind of triumph. 
His mariners and ſoldiers were cloathed in Silk, his 
ſails were of damaſk, his top-ſail cloth of gold; and 
his prizes were eſteemed the richeſt that ever had 
been brought into England b. 

THe land enterprizes of the Engliſh were not, du- 
ring this campaign, ſo advantageous or honourable | 
to the nation. The important place of Deventer was | 
intruſted by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a 
garriſon of twelve hundred Engliſh; and this gentle- 
man, being a catholic, was alarmed with the diſco- 
very of Babington's conſpiracy, and became appre- 
henſive, left every one of his religion ſhould thence- 
forth be treated with diſtruſt in England. He. entered 
into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, betrayed 
the city to them for a ſum of money, and engaged 
the whole garriſon to deſert with him to the Spaniſh 
ſervice. Roland York, who commanded a fort near 


formerly diſguſted with Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of 
the Engliſh, broke out into loud complaints againſt 
the improvidence, if not the treachery of his admi- 
niſtration. Soon after, he himſelf arrived in the 
Low Countries ; but his conduct was no-wile calcu- 
lated to give them ſatisfaction, or to remove the 
ſuſpicions, which they had entertained againſt him. 
The prince of Parma having beſieged Sluys, he at- | 
tempted to relieve the place, firſt by ſea, then by G 
land; but failed in both enterprizes; and as he aſcrib- | 
ed his bad ſucceſs to the ill behaviour of the Hollan- 
ders, they were equally free in reflections upon his 
conduct, The breach between them became wider 4 


v Birch's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 57. 
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CHAP. every day: They lighted his authority, oppoſed his 
XLII meaſures, and neglected his counſels; while he en- 
— deavoured, by an imperious behaviour, and by vio- 


1587 


lence, to recover that influence, which he had loſt 
by his imprudent and ill concerted meaſures, He 
was even ſuſpected by the Dutch of a deſign to 
uſurp upon their liberties; and the jealouſy enter- 
tained againſt him, began to extend rowards the 
Queen herſelf. That princeſs had made ſome ad- 
vances towards a peace with Spain : A congreſs had 
been opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline: 
And tho' the two courts, eſpecially that of Spain, 
had no other intention than to amuſe each of them 
its enemy by negotiation, and mutually relax the 
preparations for defence or aſſault, the Dutch, who 
were determined, on no condition, to return under 
the Spaniſh yoke, became apprehenſive leſt their 
hberty ſhould be ſacrificed to' the political intereſts 
of England i, But the Queen, who knew the im- 
portance of her alliance with the States in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, was reſolved to give them entire 
ſatisfaction by recalling Leiceſter, and command- 
ing him to reſign his government. Maurice, ſon 
to the prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years 
of age, was elected by the ſtates, governor in his 
place; and Peregrine lord Willoughby, was appoint- 
ed by the Queen commander of the Englſh forces. 
The meaſures of theſe two generals were much re- 
tarded by the malignity of Leiceſter, who had left 
a faction behind him, and who ſtill attempted, by 
means of his emiſlaries, to diſturb all the operations 
of the ſtates. So ſoon as Elizabeth got intelligence of 
theſe diſorders, ſhe tock care to redreſs them, and 
ſhe obliged all the partizans of England to fall into 
unanimity with prince Maurice*, But tho' her good 
ſenſe ſo far prevailed over her partiality to Leiceſ- 
ter, ſhe never could be made fully ſenſible of his vi- 
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ces and incapacity: The ſubmiſſions, which he made c H A P- 
her, reſtored him to her wonted favour; and the lord XLII. 
Buckhurſt, who had accuſed him of miſconduct i 


Holland, loſt for ſometime her confidence, and was 


even committed to cuſtody. 

Six Chriſtopher Hatton was another favourite, who, 
at this time, received ſome marks of her partiality. 
Tho' he had never followed the profeſſion of the law, 
he was made chancellor in the place of Bromley, 
deceaſed; but notwithiſtanding all the expectations, 
and wiſhes of the lawyers, he behaved in a manner 
not unworthy that high itation: His good natural 
capacity ſupplied the place of experience and ſtudy; 
and his deciſions were not found deficient either in 
point of equity or judgment. His enemies had con- 
tributed to this promotion, in hopes that his abſence 
from court, while he attended the buſineſs of chance- 
ry would gradually eſtrange him from the Queen and 
give them an opportunity of undermining him in her 
favour. t | 

Tus little intrigues and cabals of the court were 
filenced by the account, which came from all quar- 
ters, of the vaſt preparations made by the Spaniards 
for the invaſion of England, and for the entire con- 


1587. 


1588. 


queſt of that kingdom. Philip, tho' he had not yet Philip 
declared war, on account of the hoſtilities, which mg mea 
Elizabeth every where committed upon him, had long on of Ene 


harboured a ſecret and violent deſire of revenge a-gland. 


gainſt her. His ambition alſo and the hopes of ex- 
tending his empire were much encouraged by the pre- 
tent proſperous ſituation of his affairs; by the con- 
queſt of Portugal, the acquiſition of the Indian com- 
merce and ſettlements, and the yearly importation 
of vaſt treaſures from America. The point an which 
he reſted his higheſt glory, the perpetua] object of 
his policy, was to ſupport orthodoxy and exterminate 
hereſy; and as the power and credit of Elizabeth 
were the chief bulwark of the proteſtants, he hop- 
ed, if he could ſubdue that princeſs, to acquire the 
| eternal 
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CHAP. eternal renown, of being able to re-unite the whole 
XLII. chriſtian world in the catholic communion. Above 


1588, 


all, his indignation againſt his revolted ſubjects in the 
Netherlands, inſtigated him to attack the Engliſh, 
who had encouraged that inſurrection, and who, by 
their near neighbourhood, were ſo well enabled to 
ſupport the Hollanders, that he could never hope to 
reduce theſe rebels, while the power of that kingdom 
remained entire and unbroken, To ſubdue England 
ſeemed a necetlary preparative to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of his authority in the Netherlands; and notwith- 
ſtanding all appearances, the former was in itſelf, asa 
more important, ſo a more ealy, undertaking than 
the latter. That kingdom lay nearer Spain than the 
Low Countries, and was more expoſed to invaſions 
from that quarter; after an enemy had once obtain- 
edentrance, it was neither fortified by art nor nature; 
a long peace had deprived it of all military diſci- 
pline and experience; and the catholics, in which 
it ſtill abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, 
to join any invader, who ſhould free thera from 
thoſe grievous perſecutions, at preſent exerciſed a- 
gainſt them, and revenge the death of the Queen 
of Scots, on whom they had fixed all their affecti- 
ons. The fate of England muſt be decided in one 


battle at ſea, and another at land; and what compa- 


riſon between the Engliſh and Spaniards, either in 
point of naval force, or in the numbers, reputation, 
and veteran bravery of their armies? Beſides the ac- 
quiſition of ſo great a kingdom, ſucceſs againſt Eng- 
land enſured the immediate ſubjection of the Hol- 
landers, who, attacked on every hand, and depriv- 
ed of all ſupport, muſt yield their ſtubborn necks to 
that yoke, which they had ſo long reſiſted. Happily 
this conqueſt, as it was of the utmoſt importance to 
the grandeur of Spain, would not at preſent be oppoſ- 
ed by the jealouſy of the neighbouring powers, na- 
turally ſo much intereſted to prevent the ſucceſs 


of that enterprize. A truce was lately conclud- 
ed 
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ed with the Turks; the empire was in the hands of CHAP 
a friend and near ally; and France the perpetual ri- XIII. 


1588. 


val of Spain, was ſo torn with inteſtine commotions, 
that ſhe had no leiſure to pay attention to her foreign 
intereſts, This favourable opportunity, therefore, 
which might never again preſent itſelf, muſt be ſeiz- 
ed; and one bold effort made for acquiring that a- 
ſcendant in Europe, to which the preſent greatneſs 
and proſperity of the Spaniards ſeemed fo fully to in- 
title them”. 

Tusk hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding his cautious temper, to undertake this hazard- 
ous enterprize; and tho' the duke of Parma, when 
conſulted, oppoſed the attempt, at leaft repreſented 
the neceſſity of previouſly getting poſſeſſion of ſome 
ſeaport town in the Netherlands, which might afford 
a retreat to the Spaniſh navy, it was determined by 
the catholic monarch, to proceed immediately to 
the execution of his ambitious projects. During ſome 
time he had been ſecretly making preparations; but 
ſo ſoon as the reſolution was fully taken, every part 
of his vaſt empire refounded with noiſe of arma- 
ments, and all his miniſters, generals and admirals, 


were employed in forwarding the deſign. The mar- The in- 
queſs of Santa Croce, a ſea officer of great reputati- vincible 
on and experience, was deſtined to command the Armada. 


fleet; and by his counſel were the naval equipments 
conducted. In all the ports of Sicily, of Naples, of 
Spain and Portugal, artizans were employed in build- 
ing veſſels of uncommon ſize and force; naval ſtores 
were bought at a prodigious expence; proviiions amaſ- 
ſed; armies levied and quartered in the maritime 
towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out ſuch a 
fleet and embarkation as had never before had its e- 
qual in Europe. The military preparations in Flan- 
ders were no leſs formidable, Troops from all quar- 
ters were every moment aſſembling, to reinforce 
the duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Spinelli, con- 
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CHAP. ducted forces from Italy: The marqueſs of Borgatn, 
XLII. a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, levied troops in 
Ie Germany: The Walloon and Burgundian regiments 
59% were compleated or augmented : The Spaniſh infan- 
try was ſupplied with recruits; and an army of thir- 
ty four thouſand men were aſſembled in the Nether- 
lands, and kept 1n a readineſs to be tranſported into 
England. The duke of Parma employed all the 
carpenters whom he could procure, either m Flan- 
ders or in Lower Germany, and the coaſts of the Bal- 
tic; and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but eſ- 
pecially at Antwerp, a great number of boats and 
flat bottomed veſſels, for the tranſportation of his in- 
fantry and cavalry into England. The moſt renown- 
ed nobility and princes of Italy and Spain were am- 
bitious of ſharing in the honour of this great enter- 
prize. Don Amadæus of Savoy, Don John of Me- 
dicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, and 
the duke of Paſtrana, haſtened to join the army un- 
der the duke of Parma. About two thouſand volun- 
teers, many of them men of family, had inliſted in 
the ſervice in Spain. No doubt was entertained, but 
ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by officers of 
ſuch conſummate ſkill, muſt finally be ſucceſsſul. 
And the Spaniards, oſtentatious of their power, and 
elevated with vain hopes, had already denominated 

their navy the Invincible A. mada. 

News of theſe extraordinary preparations ſoon 
reached England; and notwithſtanding the ſecrecy 
of the Spaniſh council, and their pretending to em- 
ploy this force in the Indies, it was eaſily conclud- 
ed, that they meant to make ſome effort againſt 

Preparati- England. The Queen had foreſeen the invaſion; 
ons in and finding that ſhe muſt now contend for her crown 
Fngland. with the whole force of Spain, ſhe made prepara- 


tions for reſiſtance; nor was ſhe terrified with that 


power, by which all Europe apprehended ſhe mult of 
neceſſity be overwhelmed, Her force indeed ſeemed 
very 
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very unequal to reſiſt ſo potent an enemy. All thecH AP. 
failors in England amounted at that time only to four- XIII. 
teen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five men". The —— 
ſize of the Engliſh ſhipping was, in general, fo ſmall, "IO 
that, except a few of the Queer s ſhips of war, there 

were not four veſſels belonging to the merchants 
which exceeded four hundred tons e. The royal na- 

vy conſiſted only of twenty-eight veſſels?, many of 
which were of very {mall ſie; none of them exceed- 

ing the bulk of our largeſt frigates, and moſt of them 
deſerving rather the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. 

The only advantage of the Engliſh fleet, conſiſted in 

the dexterity and courage of the ſeamen, who being 
accuſtomed to ſail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and expoſe 
themſelves to all dangers, as much exceeded in this 
particular the Spaniſh mariners, as their veſſels were 
inferior in ſize and force to thoſe of that nation a. All 

the commercial towns of England were required to 
furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy, and they 
diſcovered, on the preſent occaſion, great alacrity in 
detending their liberty and religion againſt thoſe im- 
minent perils with which they were menaced. The 
citizens of London, in order to ſhew their vigour in 

the common cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels which they 

were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out dou- 

ble the number", The gentry and nobility hired, and 
armed, and manned, forty-three ſhips at their own 
charge*; and all the loans of money which the Queen 
demanded, were frankly granted by the perſons appli- 

ed to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of great 
courage and capacity, was lord admiral. and took on 

him the command of the navy: Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, 
ſerved under him. The main fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
veſſels, Engliſh and Flemith, was commande =d by the 
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Spain, poſſeſſed contrary qualities to its naval power : 
They were more numerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. An 
army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in dif- 
ferent bodies along the ſonth coaſt; and orders were 
given them, if they could not hinder the Spaniards 
from landing, to retire backwards, to waſte the coun- 
try around, and to wait for reinforcement from the 
neighbouring counties, before they approached the 
enemy. A body of twenty-two thouſand foot, and 
a thouſand horſe, under the command of the earl of 
Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to de- 
fend the capital. 'The main army, confiſted of thir- 
ty-four thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, and 
was commanded by lord Hunſdon. Theſe forces 
were reſerved for the guard of the Queen's perſon ; 
and were appointed to march whitherſoever the ene- 
my ſhould appear. The fate of England, if all the 
Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to land, ſeemed to de- 
pend on the iſſue of a ſingle battle; and men of re- 
flection entertained the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, 
when they conſidered the force of fifty thouſand ve- 
teran Spaniards, commanded by experienced officers, 
under the duke of Parma, the moſt conſummate ge- 
neral of the age; and compared this formidable ar- 
mament with the military power, which England, not 
enervated by peace, but long diſuſed to war, could 
muſter up againſt it. 

Tur chief ſupport of the kingdom feemed to con- 
fiſt in the vigour and prudence of the Queen's con- 
duct; who, undiſmay'd by the preſent dangers, iſſued 
all her orders with tranquillity, animated her people 
to a ſteddy reſiſtance, and employed every reſource, 
which either her domeſtic ſituation or her foreign al- 
liances could afford her. She ſent Sir Robert Sydney 


into 
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into Scotland; and exhorted the King to remain at- C H A p. 
tached to her, and to conſider the danger which at XIII. 
preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs than her own, YT 


from the ambition of the Spaniſh tyrant:: The ambaſ- 
ſador found James ſufficiently diſpoſed to cultivate an 
union with England, and he even kept himſelf pre- 
pared to march with the force of his whole kingdom 
to the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority with the 
King of Denmark, and the tye of their common re- 
ligion, engaged this prince, upon her application, to 
ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips which Philip had bought or 
hired in the Daniſh harbours“: the Hanſe Towns, 
tho not at that time on good terms with Elizabeth, 
vere induced by the fame motives, to retard fo long 
the equipment of ſome veſſels in their ports, that they 
became uſeleſs to the purpoſe of invading England. 
All the proteſtants throughout Europe, regarded this 
enterprize as the critical event which was to decide 
for ever the fate of their religion; and tho' unable, by 
reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force to that of 
Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct 
and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with 
admiration, the intrepid countenance with which ſhe 


encountered that dreadful tempeſt, which was every 


moment approaching towards her, 

THe Queen alſo was ſenſible, that, next to the gene- 
ral popularity which ſhe enjoyed, and the confidence 
which her ſubjects repoſed in her prudent government, 


the firmeſt ſupport of her throne conſiſted in the general 


zeal of the people far the proteſtant religion, and the 
ſtrong prejudices which they had imbibed againſt po- 
pery. She took eare, on this occaſion, to revive in the 
nation this attachment to their own ſect, and this ab- 
horrence of the oppoſite. The Engliſh were remind- 


t She made him ſome promiſes which ſhe never fulfilled, to 
give him a dukedom in England with ſuitable lands and revenue, 
to ſettle 50001. a year on him, and pay him a guard, for the 
ſafety of his perſon. From a MS. of lord Royſton. 

* Strype. vol. iii. p. 524. 
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CHAP. ed of their former danger from the tyranny of Spain : 


All the barbarities exerciſed by Mary againſt the pro- 
teſtants, were aſcribed to the counſel of that bigotted 
and imperious nation: The bloody maſſacres in the 
Indies, the unrelenting executions in the Low Coun- 
tries, the horrid cruelties and iniquities of the inqui- 
ſition, were ſet before men's eyes: A liſt and deſcrip- 
tion was Publiſhed, and pictures diſperſed, of the 
ſeveral inſtruments of torture, with which, it was 
pretended, the Spanith Armada was loaded: And 


every artifice, as well as reaſon, was employed, to 


animate the people to a vigorous defence of their 
religion, their laws, and their liberties. 

Bur while the Queen, in this critical emergence, 
rouzed the animoſity of the nation againſt popery, ſhe 
treated the partizans of that ſect with moderation, and 
gave not way to an undiitinguithing fury againſt them: 
Tho' ſhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, 
famous ſorhis capacity and his tyranny, had fulminat- 
ed a new bull of excommunicatian againſt her, had 
depoſed her from the throne, had abſolved her ſub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance, had publiſhed a cru- 

{ade againſt England, and had granted plenary indul- 
genccs to every one engaged in the preſent invaſion; ſhe 
would not believe, that all her catholic ſubjects could 
be to blinded, as to facrifice to bigotry their duty 
to their ſovereign, and the liberty and independency 
of their native country. She rejected all violent coun- 
ſels, by which ſhe was prompted to ſeek pretences 
for difpatching the leaders of that party: She would 

not even conſine any conſiderable number of them: 
And the catholics, ſenſible of this good uſage, general- 
ly exprefied the higheſt zeal for the public defence. 

Some gentlemen of that ſect, conſcious that they 
could not juſtly expect any truſt or authority, en- 
tered Demet ves as volunteers in the fleet or ar- 
my *: Some equipped ſhips at their © Own n charge, and 
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gave the command of them to proteſtants: Others were C HA. 
active in animating their tenants and vaſſals, and XIII. 
neighbours, to the defence of their country: And every |, 588. 


rank of men, burying for the preſent all party diſtincti- 
ons, ſeemed to prepare themſelves, with order as well 
as vigour, to reſiſt the violence of theſe invaders. 

Tux more to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation, 
the Queen appeared on horſeback in the camp at Til- 
bury; and riding thro” the lines, diſcovered a chearful 
and animated countenance, exhorted the ſoldiers to re- 
member their duty to their country and their religion, 
and protefied her intention, tho' g woman, to lead them 
herſelf into the field againſt the enemy, and rather to 
periſh in battle than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of her 
people?, By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe revived the 
tenderneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: An attach- 
ment to her perſon became a ſpecies of enthuſtaſm a- 


Y The Queen's ſpeech in the camp of Tilbury was in theſe words : 
My loving people, We have been perſuaded by ſome, that are 
careful of our ſaſety, to take heed how we commit ourſelves to 
armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but aſſure you, I do not 
Cefire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and loving people. Let ty- 
rant's fear: I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, under God, 
T have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good-wi'l of my ſubjects. And therefore | am come amongſt 
you at this time, not as for my recreation or ſport, but being re- 
ſolved in the midft and heat of the battle, to live or die amongſt 
you all; to lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom, and 
for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the duſt. I 
know have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I 
have the heart of a King, and of a King of England too; and 
think foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, 
ould dare to invade the borders of my reals: To which, ra- 
ter than any diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up 
arms; I myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of 
every one of your virtues in the field. I know already, by your 
forwardneſs, that you have deſerved rewards and crowns ; and 
we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly 
paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant-general ſhall be in 
my ſtead ; than whom never prince commanded more noble and 
worthy ſubject; not doubting, but by your obedience to my ge- 
neral, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, 
we ſhall hortly have a famous victory over thoſe enemies of my 
(red, of my kingdom, and of my people, 

te | | mong 
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CHAP. mong them; And they aſked one another, whether it 
XLIE were poſſible that Engliſhmen could abandon this glo- 
1588. rious cauſe, could diſplay leſs courage than appeared 


in the female ſex, or could ever, by any dangers, be 
induced to relinquiſh the defence of their heroic 
princels. 

Tur Spaniſh Armada was ready in the beginning 
of May; but the moment it was preparing to fail, 
the marqueſs of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſeized 
with a violent fever, of which he ſoon after died. 
The vice-admiral, the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange 
concurrence of accident, at the very ſame time, ſuf- 
fered the ſame fate; and the King appointed for ad- 
miral the duke of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of the 
greateſt family in Spain, but unexperienced in action, 
and utterly unacquainted with ſea affairs. Alcarede 
was appointed vice-admiral. This misfortune, - be- 
ſides the loſs of fo great an officer as Santa Croce, re- 
tarded the failing of the Armada, and gave the Eng- 
liſh more time for their preparations to oppoſe them, 
Ar laſt, the fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, ſet fail 
from Liſbon ; but next day met with a violent rem- 


zgth May. peſt, which ſcattered the ſhips, ſunk ſome of the 


ſmalleſt, and forced the reſt to take ſhelter in the 
Groyne, where they waited till they could be refitted. 
When the news of this event was carried to England, 
the Queen concluded, that the deſign of an invaſion 
was diſappointed for this ſummer; and being always 
ready to lay hold of every pretence for ſaving money, 
ſhe made Walſingham write to the admiral directing 
him to lay up ſome of the larger ſhips, and to diſ- 
charge the ſeamen : But lord Effingham, who was 
not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the freedom to diſ- 
obey theſe orders; and he begged leave to retain all 
the ſhips in ſervice, tho' it ſhould be at his own ex- 
pence n. He took advantage of a north wind, and 
failed towards the coaſt of Spain, with an intention 
of attacking the enemy 1n their harbours ; but the 
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wind changing to the ſouth, he became apprehenſive, C H A P. 


leſt they might have ſet fail, and by paſſing him at XLII. 
1588. 


ſea, invade England, now expoſed by the abſence of 
the fleet. He returned, therefore, with the utmoſt 


expedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor in that 


harbour. 

Mr aNWHILE, the Armada had repaired all her da- 
mages; and with freſh hopes ſet out again to ſea, in 
proſecution of her enterprize. The fleet conſiſted of 
a hundred and thirty veſſels, of which near a hundred 
were galleons, and were of greater ſize than any 
which had ever before been uſed in Europe. It carried 
on board nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety- 
five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-fix 
mariners, two thouſand and eighty-eight galley ſlaves, 
and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty great pieces 
of braſs ordnance, It was victualled for ſix months; 
and was attended with twenty leſſer ſhips, called cara- 
vals, and ten ſalves with fix oars apiece*, 

THe plan formed by the King of Spain, was, 
that the Armada ſhould fail to the coaſt oppoſite to 
Dunkirk and Newport ; and having chaſed away all 
Engliſh or Flemiſh veſſels which might obſtruct the 
paſſage, (for it was never ſuppoſed they could make 
oppolition) ſhould join themſelves with the duke of 
Parma, ſhould thence make fail to the Thames, 
and having landed the whole Spaniſh army, thus 
compleat at one blow the entire conqueſt of Eng- 
land. In proſecution of this plan, Philip gave or- 
ders to the duke of Medina, that, in paſſing along 
the channel, he ſhould fail as near the coaſt of 


France as he could with ſafety; that he ſhouid by this 


policy avoid meeting with the Engliſh fleet; and 
keeping 1n view the main enterprize, ſhould neglect 
all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which might prove an obitacle, or 
even interpoſe a delay, to the acquiſition of a king- 
dom o. After the Armada was under ſail, they took 


® Strype, vol. iii, Appen. p. 221. d Monſon, p. 157. 
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a fiſherman, who informed them, that the Engliſh 
admiral had been lately at ſea, had heard of the 
tempeſt which ſcattered the Armada, had retired 
back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting an in- 
vaſion this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſ- 
charged moſt of his ſeamen, From this falſe inte}- 
Iigence the duke of Medina conceived the great fa- 
cility of attacking and deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips, 
in harbour; and he was tempted, by the proſpect 
of ſo deciſive an enterprize, to break his orders, 
and make fail directly for Plymouth: A refolntion 
which proved the ſafety of England. The Lizard 
was the firſt land made by the Armada, about fun- 
ſet; and as the Spaniards took it for the Ram-head 
near Plymouth, they bore out to ſea, with an inten- 
tion of returning next day, and attacking the Eng- 
Iſh navy. They were deſcried by Fleming, a Scot- 
ſh pyrate, who was roving in theſe ſeas, Fand who 
immediately ſet fail, to inform the Engliſh admiral 
of their approach © : Another fortunate event, which 
contributed extremely to the ſafety of the fleet. Ef- 
fingham had juſt time to get out of port, when he 
ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming full fail towards him, 
diſpoſed in the form of a half-moon, and ſtretching 
the diſtance of ſeven miles from the extremity of one 
diviſion to that of the other. 

Tux writers of that age raiſe their ſtile by a pom- 
pous deſcription of this ſpectacle ; the moſt magnifi- 
cent which had ever appeared upon the ocean, infuſ- 
ing equal terror and admiration into the minds of all 
beholders. The lofry maſts, the ſwelling ſails, and 
the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem im- 
poſſible to be juſtly painted, otherwiſe than by aſſum- 
ing the colours of poetry; and an eloquent hiſtorian 
of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has aſſerted, that 
the Armada, tho' the ſhips bore every fail, yet ad- 


© Monſon, p. 158. 


vanced 
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vanced with a ſlow motion; as if the ocean groaned CHAP. 


with ſupporting, and the winds were tired with im- XIII 
1588. 


pelling, ſo enormous a weight“. The truth, however, 
is, the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſſels would ſcarce paſs 
for third rates in the preſent navy of England, yet 
were they ſo ill framed, or fo ill governed, that they 
were quite unwieldy, and could not ſail upon a wing, 
nor tack on occaſion, nor be managed in ſtormy 
weather by the ſeamen, Neither the mechanics of 
ſhip-building, nor the experience of mariners, had 
attained fo great perfection as could ſerve for the ſe- 
curity and government of ſuch bulky veſſels; and 
the Engliſh, who already had experience how unſer- 
viceable they commonly were, were not diſmayed 
with their tremendous appearance. 

EFFINGHAM gave orders not to come to a cloſe 
fight with the Spaniards, where the fize of the ſhips, 
= ſuſpected, and the numbers of the ſoldiers, would 
be a diſadvantage to the Engliſh; but to cannonade 
them at a diſtance, and to wait the opportunity 
which winds, currents, or various chances muſt af- 
ford them, of intercepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of 
theenemy. Nor was it long before the event anſwer- 
ed expectation. A great ſhip of Biſcay, on board of 
which was a conſiderable part of the Spaniſh money, 
was ſet on fire by accident; and while all hands were 
employed in extinguiſhing it, ſhe fell behind the reſt 
of the Armada: The great galleon of Andaluzia was 
detained by the ſpringing of her maſt; and both 
theſe veſſels were taken, after ſome reliſtance, 
by Sir Francis Drake. As the Armada advanced up 
the channel, the Engliſh hung upon the rear, and 
till infeſted them with ſkirmiſhes. Each trial abat- 
ed the confidence of the Spaniards, and added cou- 
rage to the Engliſh, and the latter ſoon found, 
that even in cloſe fight the ſize of the Spanith ſhips 
was no advantage to them. Their bulk expoled 

4 Bentivoplio, part ii. lib. 4. 
Vor. V. 2 2 them 
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CHAP. them the more to the fire of the enemy; while their 
XIII. cannon, placed too high, ſhot over the heads of the 
i Engliſh, The alarm having now reached the coaſt 
** of England, the nobility and gentry haſtened out with 
their veſſels from every harbour, and reinforced the 
admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Ce- 
cil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavaſor, Sic 
Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount; with many 
others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous and 
diſtintereſted ſervice of their country. The Engliſh 
fleet, after the conjunction of theſe ſhips, amounted 

to an hundred and forty fail. 

Turns Armada had now reached Calais, and caſt 
anchor beſore that place, in expectation, that the 
duke of Parma, who had got intelligence of their 
approach, would put to ſea, and join his forces to 
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\ them, The Engliſh admiral practiſed here a very | 
iucceſsful ſtratagem upon the Spaniards. He took | 
þ eight of his ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with all 


combuſtible materials, ſent them one aſter another, 
into the midſt of the enemy. The Spaniards fanci- 
ed, that they were fireſhips of the ſame contrivance 
with a famous veſſel which had lately done ſo much 
execution in the Schelde near Antwerp; and they 
immediately cut their cables, and took to flight with 
the greateſt diſorder and precipitation. The Eng- 
liſn fell upon them next morning, while in confu- 
ſion; and beſides doing great damage to other ſhips, 
they took or deſtroyed about twelve of the ene- 
_ VERY 
By this time, it was become apparent, that the 
intention, for which theſe great preparations were 
made by the Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated. 
The vellzls, provided by the duke of Parma, 
were made -for tranſporting ſoldiers not for fight- 
ing; and that general, when urged to leave the 
harbour, utterly refuſed to expoſe his flouriſhing 
army to ſuch apparent hazard, as it muſt cer 
while 
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while the Engliſh, not only were able to keep the CHAP, 
ſea, but ſeemed even to triumph over their enemy, XIII 


The Spaniſh admiral found, in many rencounters, 
that while he loſt ſo conſiderable a part of his own 
navy, he had deſtroyed only one ſmall veſſel of the 
Engliſh; and he foreſaw, that, by continuing fo une- 
qual a combat, he muſt draw inevitable deſtruction 
on all the remainder. He prepared therefore to re- 
turn homewards; but as the winds were contrary to 
his paſſage thro' the channel, he reſolved to ſail north- 
ward, and making the tour of the whole iſland, reach 
the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh 
fleet followed him during ſome time; and had not 
their ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of 
the offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged the 
whole Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke 
of Medina had once taken that reſolution; but was 
diverted from it by the advice of his confeſſor. This 
concluſion of the enterprize would have been more 
glorious to the Engliſh; but the event proved equal- 
ly fatal to the Spaniards, A violent tempeſt over- 
took the Armada after it paſſed the Orkneys: The 


1588. 


ſhips had already loſt their anchors and were obliged Defeated. 


to keep to ſea: The mariners, unaccuſtomed to 
ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern ſuch unwieldy 
veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and allowed 
their ſhips to drive either on the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were 
miſerably wrecked, Not a half of the navy returned 
to Spain; and the ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers, who 
remained were ſo overcome with hardſhip and fa- 
tigue, ſo diſpirited by their diſcomfiture, that they 
filled all Spain with accounts of the valour of the En- 
gliſh, and of the tempeſtuous violence of that ocean 

which ſurrounds them. 
SUCH was the miſerable and diſhonourable con- 
cluſion of an enterprize, which had been preparing 
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C H AP. for three years, which had exhauſted the revenue and 
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force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
with anxiety or expectation. Philip, who was a ſlave 
to his ambition, but had an entire command over his 
countenance, no ſooner heard of the mortiſy ing event, 
which blaſted all his ſchemes, than he fell on his knees, 
and rendering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation 
of providence, expreſſed his joy that the calamity 
was not greater, The Spaniſh prieſts, who had ſo 
often bleſt this holy cruſade, and foretold its inſalli- 
ble ſucceſs, were ſomewhat at a loſs to account for 
the victory gained over the catholic monarch by ex- 
communicated heretics and an execrable uſurper: But 
they at laſt diſcovered, that all the calamities of 
the Spaniards had proceeded from their allowing the 
infidel Moors to live among theme. 

Soon after the deſeat and diſperſion of the Spaniſh 
Armada, the Queen ſummoned a new Parliament; and 
received from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four 
filteenths payable in four years. This is the firſt in- 
ſtance that ſubſidies were doubled in one ſupply ; and 


e Strype, vol. iii. p. 525. On the fourth of September, ſoon 
after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, died the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, the Queen's great, but unworthy, favourite. Her affecti- 
on to him continued to the laſt, He had diſcovered no conduct 
in any of his military enterprizes; and was ſuſpeted of cowar- 
dice: Yet ſhe entruſted bim with the command of her armies du— 
ring the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion; a partiality which might 
have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been able to 
jand his troops in England. She had even ordered a commiſſion 
to be drawn for him, conſtituting him her lieutenant in the king - 
doms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh and Hatton re- 
preſented to her the danger of entruſting ſuch unlimited authori— 
ty in the hands of any ſubject, and. prevented the execution of 
that dengu. No wonder, that a conduct, ſo unlike the uſual jea- 
louſy of Elizabeth, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, that her partiality was 
founded on ſome other pation than friendſhip. But Elizabeth 
feeuied to carry her affection to Leiceſter no farther than the 
grave: She ordered his goods to be diſpoſed of at a public ſale, 
io relmburſe herſelf of ſome money which he owed her; and her 


una] attention to money was qbſerved to prevail over her regard 


to the memory of the deceaſed. This earl was a great hypo 
cilte, a pretender to the ſtticteſt religion, an encouraper of the 
Furitaus, and a founder of hoſpitals, 

ſo 


. 
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ſo unuſual a conceſſion was probably obtained from the c H A P. 
joy of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the general ſenſe XLII. 


of the Qusen's neceſſities. Some members objected —v— 


to this heavy charge, on account of the great burthen of 
loans, which had lately been impoſed upon them. 


EL1ZABETH ſoreſaw, that this houſe of commons, A Parlia- 


like all the foregoing, would be governed by the pu- 
ritans; and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe 
renewed, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, her uſual in- 
junction, that the parliament ſhould not, on any ac- 
count, prefume to treat of matters eccleſiaſtical. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one 
Damport moved him to preſent a bill to the commons 


f Strype, vol. iii. p. 542. Id. appen. p. 239. There are ſome 
ſingular e in this laſt ſpeech, Which may be worth taking 
notice of; eſpecially as they came from a member who was no 
courtier : For he argues againſt the ſubſidy. And firſt,” ſays he, 
for the neceſſity thereof, I cannot deny, but if it were a charge 
impoſed upon us by her majeſty's commandment, or a demand 
« proceeding from her majeſty by way of requeſt, that I think 
te there is not one among us all, either ſo diſobedient a ſubjeC in 
regard of our duty, or ſo unthankful a man in reſpect of the in- 
c eſtimable benefits which, by her or from her, we have received, 
„ which would not, with fiank conſent, both of voice and heart, 
„ molt willingly ſubmit himſelf thereunto, without any unreve- 


rend enquiry into the cauſes thereof. For it is continually in 


the mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, and lives are at our 
5 prince's diſpoſing. And it agreeth very well with that poſition 
« of the civil law, which ſayeth, Quad omnia regis ſunt. But how ? 
Ita ſamen, ut omnium ſint. Ad regem enim poteſtas omnium per- 
inel; ad ſingulos proprietas. So that altho' it be moſt true, that 
*« her majeſty hath over ourſelves and our goods, poteſtatem impe- 
© rand: ; yet it is true, that until that power command (which, no 
doubt, will not command without very juſt cauſe) every ſubject 
« hath, his own froeprietatem poſſidendi. Which power and com- 
« mandment from her majeſty, which we have not yet received, I 
de take it (ſaving reformation) that we are freed from the cauſe of 
* neceſſity. And the cauſe of neceſſity, is the dangerous eſtate of 
„ the common wealth, &c.” The tenor of the ſpeech pleads rather 
for a general benevolence than a ſubſidy: For the law of Richard 
the third againſt benevolence was never conceived to have any 
force. The member even proceeds to aſſert, with ſome precaution, 
that it was in the power of a Parliament to refuſe the King's de- 
mand of a ſubſidy. And that there was an inſtance of that libertyin 
Hemy the third's time near four hundred years before. Sub fine. 
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CHAP. for remedying the grievances, and reſtraining the ty- 
XLII. ranny, of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which were 


1559 


certainly enormous : But when Mr. ſecretary Woley 
reminded the houſe of her majeſty's commands, no 
one durſt ſecond the motion ; the bill was not ſo much 
as read; and the ſpeaker returned it back to Dam- 
port, without taking the leaſt notice of itt. Some 
members of the houſe, notwithſtanding the general 
ſubmiſſion, were even committed to cuſtody on ac- 
count of this attempt», | 

Tux imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared {till 
more clearly in another parliamentary tranſaction, 
The right of purveyance was an antient prerogative, 
by which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure 
take proviſions for the houſhold from all the neigh- 
bouring counties, and could make uſe of: carts and 
carriages; and the price of theſe ſervices was fixed 
and ſtated. The payment of the money was often 
diſtant and uncertain; and the rates were always 
much inferior to the market price; ſo that purvey- 
ance, beſides the ſlavery of it, was always regarded 
as a great burthen, and being arbitrary and caſual, 
was liable to great abuſes. We may fairly preſume, 
that the hungry courtiers of Elizabeth, ſupported by 
her unlimited power, would be ſure to render this 
prerogative very oppreſſive to the people; and the 
commons had, laſt ſeſſion, found it neceſſary to paſs 
a bill for regulating theſe exactions: But the bill 
was loſt in the houſe of peers i. The continuance 
of the abuſes begot a new attempt for redreſs ; 
and the ſame bill was now revived, and ſent up a- 
gain to the houſe of peers, together with a bill for 
ſome new regulations in the court of Exchequer. 
Soon after, the commons received a meſlage from 


the upper houſe, deſiring them to appoint a commit- 


tee for a conference. At this conference, the peers 


s D'Ewes, p. 438. 


b Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 280. 
Neal, vol. i. p. 500. | 


i D'Ewes, p. 434- 
informed 
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informed them, that the Queen, by a meſſage, deli- C HAP. 
yered by lord Burleigh, had expreſſed her difplea- XIII. 
ſure, that the commons ſhould preſume to touch on 4 
her prerogative. If there were any abuſes, ſhe 59 
ſaid, either in impoſing purveyance, or in the prac- 
tice of the court of Exchequer, her majeſty was 
both able and willing to provide due reformation ; 
but would not permit the Parliament to ::::ermeddle 
in theſe matters*, The commons, alarmed at this 
intelligence, appointed a new committee to attend 
the Queen, and endeavour to ſatisfy her of their 
humble and dutiful intentions, Elizabeth gave a 
_ gracious reception to the committee: She expreſled 

her great ineſtimable loving care towards her loving 
ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater than of her 
| : own ſelf, or even than any of them could have of 
| |; themſelves. She told them, that ſhe had already 
| given orders for an enquiry into the abuſes attend- 
—_ ing purveyance, but the dangers of the Spanith in- 
valion had retarded the progreſs of that delign ; 
= that ſhe had as much ſkill, will, and power to rule 
ö her own houſehold as any ſubjects whatſoever to go- 
vern theirs, and needed as little the aſſiſtance of her 
—_ neighbours; that the Exchequer was her chamber, 
pb... conſequently more near to her than even her houſe- 
hold, and therefore the leſs proper for them to inter- 
; meddle with ; and that ſhe would of herfelf, with the 

1 advice of her council and the judges, redreſs every 

grievance in theſe matters, but would nor permit 
them, by laws moved without her privity, to bereave 
her of the honour attending theſe regulations!, The 
iſſue of this matter was the ſame that attended all 
conteſts between Elizabeth and her Parhaments “. 
She ſeems even to have been more imperious, in this 
particular, than her predeceſſors; at leaft, her more 
remote ones: For they often permitted the abuſes of 
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Kk D'Ewes, p. 440. I Thid. p. 444: 
= Si rixa eſt, ubi tu pulſas, ego vapuls tantum, Juyen. 
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purveyance® to be redreſſed by law*. Edward the 
third, a very arbitrary Prince, allowed ten ſeveral 
ſtatutes to be enacted for that purpoſe. 


n We may judge of the extent and importance of theſe abuſes by 
a ſpeech of Bacon's againſt purveyors, delivered in the firſt Seſſion 
of the firſt Parliament of the ſub equent reign. © Firſt,” ſays he, 
they take in hand what they ought not to take; ſecondly, they 
take in quantity a far greater proportion than cometh to your 
ͤmajeſty's uſe z thirdly, they take in an unlawful manner, in a 


* manner, I ſay, direQly and expreſsly prohibited by ſeveral laws. 


« For the firſt, I am a little to alter their name: For inſtead of 
<< takers, they become taxers: Inſtead of taking proviſions for your 
«© majeſty's fervice, they tax your people ad redimendam wexatin- 
nem; impoſing upon them and extorting from them divers ſums 
of money, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſti- 
«« pends annually paid, ne noceant, to be freed and eaſed of their 
<< oppreſſion. Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot 
* do; timber trees, which are the beauty, countenance and ſheiter 
of men's houſes; that men have long, ſpared from their own 
purſe and profit; that men eſteem, for their uſe and delight, a- 
« bove ten times the value; that are a loſs which men cannot re- 
<< pair or recover. "Theſe do they take, to the defacing and ſpoil- 
< ing of your ſubjects manſions and dwellings, except they may 
be compounded with to their own appetites. And if a gentle- 
man be too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch 
« their time when there is but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and 
<< put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the maſter can ſtop 


it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt exaction in cauſing 


ce the ſubjects to pay poundage of their own debts, due ſrom your 
4 majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when he has had his hay 
& or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he was full loath 
<< to part with, and had for the proviſion of his own family and 
not to put to ſale) taken from him, and that not at a juſt price, 
c but under the value, and cometh to receive his money, he ſhall 
<« have after the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for 
« poundage of his due payment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay 


s farther they are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, tho' it 


ce be ſcarce credible, ſave that in ſuch per ſons all things are cre- 
«« dible) that they will take double poundage, once when the de- 
„ benture is made, and again the fecond time, when the money 
« is paid. For the ſecond point, moſt gractous ſovereign, touching 
e the quantity which they take far above that which is anſwered 
«« to your majeſty's uſe ; it is affirmed unto me by divers genlemen 
« of good report, as a matter which I may ſafely avouch unto your 
ce majeſty, that there is no pound profit, which redoundeth unto 
your majeſty in this courſe but induceth and begetteth three 
« pound damage upon your ſubjects, beſide the diſcontentment. 
« And to the end they may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what do 


„ they? Whereas divers Ratutcs de Hic provide, that vihatfoever 
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In fo great awe did the commons ſtand of every CH Ap. 


courtier, as well as of the crown, that they durſt uſe XLII. 


no freedom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would give 
the leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby 


they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the end that by mak- 
e ing a collation of that which is taken from the conntry and that 
© which is anſwered above, their deceits might appear, they, to 
* the end to obſcure their deceirs, utterly omit the obſervation 
* of this, which the law preſcribeth. And therefore to deſcend, 
if it may pleaſe your majeſty, to the third fort 64 abuſe, which 


« 1s of the unlawful manner of their taking, whercof this queſti- 


« on isa branch; it is ſo manifold, as it rather aſketh an enume— 
« ration of ſome of the particulars than a proſecutioa of all. For 
« their price, by law they ought to take as they can agree with 
* the ſubject; by abuſe they take at an impoled and "enforced 
« price: By law they 2ught to make but one apprizement by neigh- 
* bours in the country ; of abuſe, they make a ſecond apyrize- 
ment at the court gate, and when the ſubject mattle come up ma- 
« ny miles lean ard out of plight by ::4ton of their travel, then 
they prize ther a new ar an ahared price: By law, they ought. 
to take between fun and un; by ibuſ., they tage by ewilizht 
and in the nignt- time, a time weil choien for malefactors : By 
law, they ought not to take in tne high-ways (a piaceby her ma- 
« jelty's hign prerogative protected, und by ſtatute by fpecial 
« words excepted) by abuie, they take in the higl- ways: By lav, 
* they ought to ſhow their commithon, &c, A number of other 


„ particulars there are, &c.” Bacon's works, vol. iv. p 305, 306. 


Such were the abuſes, which Elizabeth would neither permit 
her Parliaments to medele with, nor redreſs herſelf, I believe it 
will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative alone, which 
has paſſed almoſt unobſerved ainid!t other branches of ſo much 
3 importa ance, was ſufficient to extinguiſh all regular liberty. 

or what elector, or member ot Parliament, or even Juryman, 
dutſt oppoſe he will of the Pert while he lay under the lach of 
ſuch an arbitrary preiogative? For a farther account of the griev- 
ous and incredible opprethons of puryeyors, fee the journals of 
the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 199. There is a ſtoly of a car- 
ter, which may be worth mentioning on this occalion, A car- 
ter had three times been at Windſor with his cart to carty a- 
way, upon ſummons of a remove, fome part of the {tuff of her 
Majeſty's wardrobe ; and when he had repaired thuther once, 
twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe had 
told him the third time that the remove held not, the carter, 
clapping his hand on his thigh, taid, Now I /ee, that the ueen 
i5 a woman as well az my wife. Which words being over- 
heard by her majeſty who theu itood at the window, the ſaid, 
bat a villain i; this? and ſo lent him three angels to top his 
* mouth. Birch's Memoirs, vol. f. p. 15 

9 dec the ſlatutes under this head of puryeyance. 
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on againſt 
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ſhewed in the houſe his extreme grief, that by ſome 
XIII. great perſonage, not a member of the houſe, hehad 


been ſharply rebuked for ſpeeches delivered in Parlia- 
ment: He craved the favour of the houſe and deſir- 
ed that ſome of the members might inform that 
great perſonage of his true meaning and intention in 
theſe ſpeeches?. The commons, to obviate theſe in- 
conveniencies, paſled a vote, that no one ſhould re- 
veal the ſecrets of the houſe a. 

Tur diſcomfiture of the Armada had begot in the 
nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes a- 
gainſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now impoſſible to 
be atchieved by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, was a natural ſon of the 


royal family of Portugal, who, truſting to the averſion 


of his countrymen againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced 
a claim to the crown, and flying firſt to France, thence 
to England, had been encouraged both by Henry and 
Elizabeth in his pretenſions. A deſign was formed by 
the people, not the court, of England to conquer the 
kingdom for Don Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Norris were the leaders of this romantic enter- 
prize: near twenty thouſand voluntiers: inliſted them- 
ſelves in the ſervice: and ſhips were hired, as well as 
arms provided, at the ſole charge of the adventurers. 
The Queen's frugality kept her from contributing 
more than ſixty thouſand pounds to the expence; and 
ſhe only allowed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the 
expedition. There was more ſpirit and bravery, than 
foreſight or prudence, in the conduct of this enterprize. 
The imall ſtock of the adventurers could not enable 
them to buy either proviſions or ammunition ſufficient 


p D'Ewes, p. 432. 433- An act was paſſed this ſeſſion, 
enforcing the former ſtatute, which impoſed twenty pounds a 
month on every one abſent from public worſhip: But the penalty 
was reſtricted to two thirds of the income of the recuſant. 29 
Eliz. cap. 6. 

r Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 61. Mon- 
ſon, 2 267, ſays, that there were only fourteen thouſand ſoldiers 
and four thouſand ſeamen in the whole on this expedition : But 
the account contained in Dr. Birch, is given by one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the adventurers. s Monſon, p. 267. 


ſor 
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for ſuch an undertaking: They even wanted veſſels to c H A p. 
ſtow the numerous voluntiers, who crowded to them; XLII. 
and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of "> 
the Hanſe Towns, which they met with at ſea: An 559. 
expedient, which ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in 

int of room for their men, but remedied not the 
deficiency of their proviſionst. Had they failed di- 
- rectly to Portugal, it is believed, that the good will 
of the people, joined to the defenceleſs ſtate of the 
kingdom, might have enſured them of ſucceſs; But 
hearing, that great preparations were making at the 
Groine, for the invaſion of England, they were induc- 
ed to go thither, and deſtroy this new armament of 
Spain. They broke into the harbour; burned ſome 
ſhips of war, particularly one commanded by Recalde, 
vice admiral of Spain; they defeated an army of four 
or five thouſand men, which was aſſembled to oppoſe 
them; they aſſaulted the Groine, and took the lower 
town, which they pillaged; and they would have 
taken the higher, tho' well fortified, had they not 
found their ammunition and proviſions beginning to 
fall ſhort. The young carl of Eſſex, a nobleman of 
very promiſing hopes, who, fired with the thirſt of 
military honour, had ſecretly, unknown to the Queen, 
] ſtole from England, here joined the adventurers, 
' and it was then agreed by common conſent to make 
ſail for Portugal, the main object of their enter- 
4 prize. | | 
| Tur Engliſh landed at Paniche, a ſea-port town, 
5 twelve leagues from Liſbon; and Norris led the ar- 
| my to that capital, while Drake undertook to fail up 
the river, and attack the city with united forces, By 
this time, the court of Spain had got leiſure to pre- 
pare againſt the invaſion of the Engliſh. Forces were 
; thrown into Liſbon : The Portugueſe were diſarm- 
| ed: All ſuſpected perſons were taken into cuſtody : 
And thus, tho? the inhabitants bore great affection to 
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C HA P. Don Antonio, none of them dared to declare in fa- 
| | XLI. your of the invaders. The Engliſh army, however, 
lt 1860 made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, which a- 
| ? bounded with riches of all kinds; but as they deſired 
| to conciliate the affections of the Portugueze, and 
| were more intent on honour than profit, they obſerv- 
ed a ſtrict dicipline, and abſtained from all plunder. 
4 Meanwhile they found their ammunition and proviſi- 
1 ons totally exhauſted; they had not a ſingle cannon 
| to make à breach in the walls; the admiral had not 
| been able to pais ſome fortreſſes, which guarded the 
river; there was no appearance of any inſurrection in 
their ſavour; ſickneis, from fatigue, hunger, and in- 
temperance in wine and frunts had ſeized the army; 
| So that is was found requiſite to make all haſte poſſi- 
1. ble to reimbark. They were not purſued by the 
= enemy; and finding, at the mouth of the river, ſixty 


4 ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſeized them as 
q lawſul prize; tho' they belonged to the Hanſe Towns, 
| a neutral power. They failed thence to Vigo, which 


they took and burned; and having ravaged the coun- 
0 try round, they ſet ſai] and arrived ſafely in England. 
4 Above the half of theſe gallant adventurers periſhed 
up by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, and the ſword ®; and 
Kooland reaped much more honour than profit 
if from this ex: aordinary expedition, It is computed, 
; that eleven hundred' gentlemen embarked on board 
this fleet, and that only three hundred and fifty fur- 

vived theſe multiplied diſaſters*, | 
WHEN theſe ſhips were on their voyage homewards, 
they met with the ear] of Cumberland, who was out- 
ward bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all equipped 
at his own charge, except one ſhip of war, which the 
| Queen had lent him. That nobleman ſupplied Sir 
fi Francis Drake with ſome proviſions; a generoſity; 
Fl. which ſaved the lives of many of Drake's men, but 
I which the others ſuffered ſeverely for afterwards, 


2 Pirch's Memoirs, vol. i. p. C1. * Birch. Ibid, 
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Cumberland ſailed towards the Terceras, and took CHAP. 
ſeveral prizes from the enemy ; but the richeſt, va- XLII. 
Jued at an hundred thouſand pounds, periſhed in . 
return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount 3 
in Cornwal. Many of theſe adventurers were killed 

in a raſh attempt at the Terceras: A deſtructive mor- 


tality ſeized the reſt: And it was with difficulty that 


the ſew hands, which remained, were able to ſteer the 
ſhips home into harbour v 
Tuo' the ſignal advantages, gained over the Spa- Scots afs 

niards, and the ſpirit, which they infuſed into the En-fairs. 
gliſh, gave Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of 

her reign, ſhe could not forbear keeping an anxious 

eye on Scotland, whoſe ſituation rendered the revo- 
Jutions of that kingdom always of importance to her. 


It might have been expected, that this high-ſpirited 


princeſs, who knew ſo well how to brave danger, 
would not have retained that ſuſpicious jealouſy to- 
wards Scotland, with which, during the life-time of 
Mary, the had been ſo much agitated, James had 
indeed ſucceeded to all his mother's claims ; but he 
had not ſucceeded to the favoyr of the catholics, 
which could alone render thets claims dangerous“: 
And as the Queen was now well advanced in years, 
and enjoyed the molt uncontrouled authority over her 
ſubjects, it was not likely, that the King of Scots, 
who was of an indolent unambitious temper, would 
ever give her any diſturbance in the poſſeſſion of her 
throne. Vet all theſe circumſtances could not remove 
her timorous ſuſpicions: And fo far from ſatisſy ing 
the nation by a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, or a de- 
claration of James's title, ſhe was as anxious to pre- 
vent every incident, which might raiſe his credit or 
procure him the regard of the Engliſh, as if he had 
been her immediate rival and competitor, Moſt of 
his miniſters and favourites were her penſioners ; 
and as ſhe was defirous to hinder him from marry- 


7 Monſon, p. 161. 7 Winwood, vol. i. p. 51, 
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CHAP ing and having children, ſhe obliged them to throw 
XLII. obſtacles in the way of their alliance, even the moſt 
—> reaſonable, which could be offered him; and during 


158 


I ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded in this malignant policy *. 


He had fixed on the eldeſt daughter of the King of 
Denmark, who being a remote prince and not ve 

powerful, could give her no umbrage; yet did ſhe fo 
artfully croſs this negotiation, that the Daniſh mo- 
narch, impatient of delay, married his daughter to 
the Duke of Brunſwic. James then renewed his ſuit 
to the younger princeſs ; and ſtill found obſtacles 
from the intrigues of Elizabeth, who, merely with a 
view of interpoling delay, propoſed to him the ſiſter 
of the King of Navarre, a princeſs much older than 
himſelf, and entirely deſtitute of fortune. The youn 

King, beſides the deſire of ſecuring himſelf by the 
proſpect of iſſue, from thoſe traiterous attempts, too 
frequent among his ſubjects, had been ſo watched by 
the rigid auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, that he had 
another inducement to marriage, which is not fo uſu- 
al with monarchs, His impatience therefore broke 
thro' all the politics of Elizabeth: The articles of 
marriage were ſettled : The ceremony was performed 
by proxy: And the princeſs embarked for Scotland; 
but was drove by a ſtorm into a port of Norway. 
This tempeſt, and ſome others, which happened near 
the ſame time, were univerſally believed in Scotland 
and Denmark to have proceeded from a combination 
of the Scottiſh and Daniſh witches; and the dying 


confeſſion of the criminals vas ſuppoſed to place the 


accuſation beyond all controverſy Þ James, however, 
tho' a great believer in ſorcery, was not deterred by 
this incident from taking a voyage, in order to con- 
duct his bride home: He arrived in Norway; car- 
ried the Queen thence to Copenhagen ; and having 
paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her next 
ſpring to Scotland, where they were joyfully re- 
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ceived by the people. The clergy alone, who never C H A P. 
neglected an opportunity of vexing him, made op- XLII. 
poſition to the Queen's coronation, on account of 1 
ceremony of anointing her, which, they alledged, 559. 
was either a Jewiſh or a popiſh rite; and therefore 

utterly antichriſtian and unlawful. But James was 

as much bent on the ceremony, as they were averſe 

to it; and after much controverſy and many intrigues, 

his authority, which had not often happened, at laſt 
prevailed over their oppoſition ©. 


© Spotſwood, p. 381. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Trench affairs —Murder of the duke of Guiſe —Mu's 
der of Henry the third. — Progreſs of Henry the 
fourth — Naval enterprizes againfl Spain. A Par- 
liament —Henry the fourth embraces the catholic re- 
ligion. —Scotch affairs. —Naval enterprizes—A Far- 
hament.—Peace of Vervins—The earl of Eſſex. 


um. A ae a ſtate of great anxiety and many 
difficulties, Elizabeth had at length reached 
1 ſituation, where, tho' her affairs ſtill required at- 
tention, and found employment for her active tem- 
per, ſhe was removed from all danger of any im- 
mediate revolution, and might regard the efforts of 
her enemies with ſome degree of confidence and 
ſecurity. Her ſucceſsful and prudent adminiftrati- 
on had gained her. together with the admiration of 
foreigners, the affeAFons of her own ſubjeAs ;z 

and after the death of the Queen of Scots, even 
the catholics, however difcontented, pretended not 
to diſpute her title, or adhere to any other perſon 
23 her rival and competitor. James, curbed by his 
factious nobility and ecclefiaſtics, poſſeſſed at home 
very little authority; and was ſollicitous to remain 


on good terms with Elizabeth and the Engliſh nati- 


on, in hopes that time, aided by his patient tran- 
quillity, would fecure him that rich ſueceſſion, to 
which his birth entitled him. The Hollanders, 
tho' overmatched in their conteſt with Spain, ſtill 
made an obſtinate reſiſtance; and ſuch was their 
unconquerable antipathy to their old mafters, and 
ſuch the prudent conduct of young Maurice, their 
governor, that the ſubduing that ſmall territory, if 
at all poſſible, muſt be the work of years, and 
the reſult of many and great ſucceſſes. Philip, who 
in his powerful effort againſt England, had been 
tranſported 
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tranſported by reſentment and ambition beyond his C HA b. 


uſual cautious maxims, was now diſabled, and {till XLII. 


more diſcouraged, from adventuring again on ſuch Y _ 


hazardous enterprizes, The fituation alſo of affairs 
in France, began chiefly to employ his attention; but 
notwithſtanding all his artifice, and force, and ex- 
pence, the events in that kingdom proved every day 
more contrary to his pretenſions, and more favoura- 
ble to the friends and confederates of England, 


Tun violence of the League having conſtrained French 
Henry to declare war againſt the Hugonots, theſe re- fairs. 


ligioniſts ſeemed expoſed to the utmoſt danger; and 
Elizabeth, ſenſible of the intimate connexion between 
her own intereſts and thoſe of that party, had ſup- 
ported the King of Navarre by her negotiations in 
Germany, and ſtil] more by large ſums of money, 
which ſhe remitted for levying forces in that country. 

That heroic prince, not diſcouraged by the great ſupe- 

riority of his enemies, took the field; and in the 
year 1587 gained, at Coutras, a compleat victory 
over the army of the French King; but as his allies, 

the Germans, were at the ſame time diſcomfited b 

the army of the L-2gue, under the duke of Guiſe, 
his ſituation, nowitt:{anding his victory, ſeemed ſtill 
as deſperate as ever. The chief advantage which he 
reaped from this diverſity of ſucceſs, was the divift- 
ons which, by that means, took place among his e- 
nemies. The inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated with 
admiration of Guile, and ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
their King, whole intentions had become ſuſpicious 
to them, took to arms, and obliged Henry to fly for 
his ſafety. That prince, diſſemblipg his reſentment, 
entered into a negotiation with the League; and 
having conferred many kigh offices on Guiſe and 
his partizans, ſummoncd an aſſembly of the ſtates at 
Blois, on pretence of finding means and expedients 
to ſupport the intended war "againſt the Hugonots. 

The various ſcenes -of perticly and cruelty which 


Vot. V. B b b had 
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CHAP. had been exhibited in France, had juſtly begot 
XLIII. a mutual difidence among all parties; yet Guiſe, 
truſting more to the timidity than honour of the 
59. King, rafhly put himſelf into the hands of that mo- 
narch, and expected, by the aſcendant of his on ge- 
nius, to make him ſubmit to all his exorbitant pre- 
tenſions. Henry, tho' of an eaſy diſpoſition, not ſteddy 
to his refolutions, nor even to his promiſes, wanted 
_— or neither courage nor capacity; and finding all his ſub- 
of Guiſe tilties eluded by the vigour of Guiſe, and even his 
throne expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, he em- 
braced more violent counſels than were natural to 
him, and ordered that duke and his brother, the car- 

dinal of Guiſe, to be aſſaſſinated in his palace. 

Tuts cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it 
could alone excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the au- 
thor, and ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater 
dangers than thoſe which he ſought to avoid, by tak- 
ing vengeance on his enemy. The partizans of the 
League were enffamed with the utmoſt rage againſt 
him: The populace every where, particularly at Pa- 
ris, renounced all allegiance to him: The eccleſiaſ- 
tics and the preachers filled all places with execrati- 
ons againſt his name: And the moſt powerful cities, 
and moſt opulent provinces, appeared to combine 
in a reſolution of renouncing monarchy, or of chang- 
ing their monarch. Henry, finding ſlender reſources 
among his catholic ſubjects, was conſtrained to en- 
ter into a confederacy with the Hugonots and the 
King of Navarre: He enliſted large bodies of Swiſs 
infantry and German cavalry: And being ſtill ſup- 
ported by his chief nobility, he aſſembled, by all 
theſe means, an army of near forty thouſand men, 
and advanced to the gates of Paris, ready to cruſh 
the League, and ſubdue all his enemies. The deſpe- 
rate reſolution of one man diverted the courſe of theſe 
great events. Jaques Clement, a Dominican monk, 
flamed by-that bloody ſpirit of bigotry which diſ- 

| tinguiſhed 
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tin 
lowing beyond all other ages of the world, embraced 
the reſolution of ſacrificing his own life, in order to 


ſave the church from the perſecutions of an heretical 


wound with a knife, and was immediately put to 
death, by the courtiers, who haſtily revenged the 
murder of their ſovereign, This remarkable inci- 
dent happened on the firſt of Auguſt, 1589. 

Tur King of Navarre, next heir to the crown, aſ- 
ſumed the government, under the title of Henry the 
fourth; but ſucceeded to much greater difficulties 
than thoſe which ſurrounded his predeceſſor. The 
prejudices entertained againſt his religion, made a 
great part of the nobility deſert him; and it was only 
by his promiſe of hearkening to conferences and in- 
ſtruction, that he could engage any of the catho- 
lies to adhere to his undoubted title. The League, 
governed by the duke of Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, 
gathered new force; and the King of Spain entertain- 
ed views, either of diſmembering the monarchy, or of 
annexing the whole to his own dominions. In thele 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, Henry addreſſed himſelf to 
Elizabeth, and found her well diſpoſed to contribute 
to his aſſiſtance, and to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
catholic League, and of the King of Spain, her in- 
veterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent the 
deſertion of his Swiſs and German troops, the made 
him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand pounds; a lar- 
ger ſum than, as he declared, he had ever ſeen be- 
fore: And ſhe ſent him a reinforcement of four thou- 
ſand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of repu- 
tation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strength- 
ened by theſe ſupplies, Henry marched directly to 
Paris and having taken the ſuburbs, ſword in hand, 
he abandoned them to be pillaged by his ſoldiers. He 
employed this body of Engliſh troops in many other 

Bbb 2 enter- 


guiſhed this century and a great part of the fol-CHA Þ; 
XLIII. 
1590. 


tyrant; and being admitted, under ſome pretext, to Murder of 
the King's preſence, he gave that prince a mortal Henry the 


third. 
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SHA. enterprizes; and found ſtill great reaſon to praiſe their 
XLII. courage and fidelity. The time of their ſervice be- 
<=" elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high com- 
539% mendations. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Baſ- , 
kerville, and Sir John Boroughs, acquired reputati- | 

on this campaign, and revived in France the antient | 

| 


fame of Engliſh valour. 


Prozreſs Tux army which Henry next campaign led into |! 
_ _ the field, was much inferior to that of the League; 
© butas it was compoſed of the chief nobility of France, | 
he feared not to encounter his enemies in a pitched 

battle at Yvriee, and he gained a compleat victory over 

them. The ſucceſs enabled him to blockade Paris, 

aud he reduced that capital to the laſt extremity ß 

lamine: When the duke of Parma, in conſequence 

of orders from Philip, marched to the relief of the |. 

2ague, and obiged Henry to raiſe the blockade. | 

Having perſoimed this important ſeriice, he retired 


vr back to the Low Countries: and by his conſummate 
4 itt ſkill in the art of war, performed theſe long marches 
[ in the face of the enemy, without affording tlie French 
if ; 


monarch that opportunity which he ſought, of giving 
him battle, or ſo much as putting his army once in 
diſorder. The only loſs which he ſuſtained, was in 
the low Countries; where prince Maurice took ad- 


| vantage of his abſence, and recovered ſome rowns {| 
455 Which Parma had formerly conquered from the 
1591 States“. | , : : RE | 


Tur fituation of Henry's affairs, tho' promiſing, | 
x was not fo well advanced or eſtabliſhed as to make 
the Queen diſcontinue her ſuccours; and ſhe was ſtill 


4 This year the nation ſuffered a great loſs, by the death of |} 
Sir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate; a man equally cele- 
brated for his ability and his integrity. He had paſſed thro' ma- 
ny employments, had been very frugal in his expences yet died N 
| ſo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a private burial. Þ} 
0 He left only one daughter, ſirſt married to Sir Philip Sidney, then i 
lh; to the earl of Eſſex, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, and laſtly to 
0 the earl of Clanricarde of Ireland. The ſame year died Thomas 
Will Randolph, who had been employed by the Queen in ſeveral em- 
l baſſies to Scotland; as did alfo the car! of Warwick, elder bro- 
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more confirmed in the reſolution of ſupporting him, H Ap. 
by ſome advantages gained by the King of Spain. XLII. 
Theduke of Mercceur, governor of Britanny, a ce VO 
of the houſe of Lorraine, had declared for the League; 59": 
and finding himſelf hard preſſed by Henry's forces, 
he had been obliged, in order to his ſecurity, to in- 
troduce ſome Spaniſh troops into the ſea- port towns 
of that province. Elizabeth was alarmed with the 
danger; and foreſaw, that the Spaniards, beſides in- 
feſting the Engliſh commerce by privateers, might 
employ theſe harbours as the ſeat of their naval pre- 
parations, and might more caſily, from that near 
neighbourhood, than from Spain or Portugal, project 
an invaſion of England. She concluded, therefore a 
new treaty with Henry, in which ſhe engaged to ſend 
over three thouſand men, to be employed in the re- 
duction of Britanny, and ſtipulated, that her charges 
ſhould, in a twelve meath, or fo ſoon as the enemy 
was expelled, be refunded her?. Theſe forces were 
commanded by Sir John Norris; and under him by his 
brother Henry, and by Anthony Shirley, Sir Roger 
Williams was at the head of a ſmall body which gar- 
riſoned Dieppe: And a ſquadron of ſhips, under the 
command of Sir Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaſt 
of France, and intercepted all the veſſels belonging 
to the Spahiards or the Leaguers. 

Tur events of war can very little be regulated 
beforehand by any treaty or agreement; and Hen- 
ry, Who found it neceſſary to lay aſide the pro- 
jected cnterprize againſt Britanny, perſuaded. the 
Engliſh commanders to join his army, and to take 
d ſhare in the war which he carried on in Picar- 
dy. Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Eliza- 
beth received from this diſappointment, he laid 
b=fore her a plan for expelling the Leaguers from 
Normandy, and perſuaded her to fend over a neu- 
body of four t!: guland men, to aſſiſt him in that 
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C H A P.enterprize. The ear! of Eſſex was appointed gene- 
XIII. ral of theſe forces; a young nobleman, who, by 
many exterior accompliſhments, and ſtill more real 


1591. 


merit, was daily advancing in favour with Eliza- 
beth, and ſeemed to occupy that place in her af- 
ſections which Leiceſter, who was now deceaſed, 
had ſo long enjoyed. Eſſex, impatient for military 
fame, was extremely uneaſy to lie ſome time at 
Dieppe unemployed; and had not the orders which 
he received from his miſtreſs been ſo poſitive, he 
would gladiy have accepted of Henry's invitation, 
and have marched to join the French army now in 
Campagne. This plan of operations was alſo pro- 
poſed to Elizabeth by the French ambaſſador, but 
ſhe rejected it with great diſpleaſure; and ſhe theat- 
ned immediately to recall her troops, if Henry ſhould 
perſevere any longer in his preſent practice, of 
breaking all concert with her, and attending to no- 
thing but his own 1ntereſts*. Urged by theſe mo- 
tives, the French King, at laſt, led his army into 
Normandy, and laid ſiege to Rotien, which he re- 
duced to great difficulties. But the League, who 
were unable of themſelves to take the field againſt 
him, had again recourſe to the duke of Parma, who 
received orders to march to their aſſiſtance. He ex- 
ecuted this enterprize with his uſual ability and ſuc- 
ceſs; and, ſor the preſent, fruſtrated all the projects 
of Henry and Elizabeth. This princeſs, who kept 
ſtill in view the intereſts of her own kingdoms in 
all her foreign tranſactions, was impatient under 
theſe diſappointments, blamed Henry for his negli- 
gence in the execution of treaties, and complain- 
ed, that the Engliſh forces were thruſt forward in 
every hazardous enterprize*. It is probable, how- 
ever, that their own ardent courage, and their de- 


ſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo celebrated a 


7 Pirch's Negiciations, p. 5. Rymer, tom. xiv. p. 123, 140. 
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theatre for war, were the cauſe why they fo often CHAP, 


enjoyed this perilous honour, 


NoTWIETHSTANDING the indifferent ſucceſs [ 


former enterprizes, the Queen was ſenſible how ne- 
ceſſary it was to ſupport Henry againſt the League 
and the Spaniards; and ſhe formed a new treaty 
with him, in which they agreed, never to make 

ace with Philip, but by common confent; fe 
promiſed to fend him a new ſupply of four thou- 
ſand men ; and he ſtipulated to repay her charges 
in a twelvemonth, to employ theſe forces, joined 
to a body of French troops, in an expedition againſt 
Britanny, and to conſign into her hands a ſea-port 
town of that province, for a retreat to the Eng- 
liſh Henry knew the impoſſibility of executing 
ſome of theſe articles, and the imprudence of fulfil- 
ling others; but finding them rigidly inſiſted on by 
Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, and truſted 
that he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be able to 
excuſe his failure in the execution of his part of the 
treaty. This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful to 
Henry of all thoſe which he had yet carried on againſt 
the League. 


DuRING theſe military operations in France, Naval en- 
Elizabeth employed her naval power againſt Spain, terprizes 


and endeavoured to intercept the Weſt-Indian trea- 
ſures, the ſource of that greatneſs which rendered 
Philip ſo formidable to all his neighbours. She 
ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the com- 
mand of lord Thomas Howard, for this ſervice ; 
but the King of Spain, informed of her purpoſe, 
fitted out a navy of fifty-five ſail, and diſpatched 
them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with 
the Engliſh ſquadron ; and by the-courageous obſti- 
nacy of Sir Richard Greenville, the vice-admiral, 
who refuſed to make his eſcape by flight, they took 
one ſhip, the firſt Engliſh man of war which had 
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CHAP. yet fallen into the hands of the Spaniards*, The 
XLIII, reſt of the ſquadron returned fafely into England, 
A fruſtrated of their expectations, but pleaſing them- 


139 


ſelves with the idea that their attempt had not been 
altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. The In- 
dian fleet had been ſo long detained in the Havan- 
na, from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were 
obliged at laſt to ſet ſail in an improper ſeaſon, and 
moſt of them periſhed by ſhipwreck ere they reach- 
ed the Spaniſh harbours! The ear! of Cumberland 
made a like unſucceſsful enterprize againſt the Spa- 
niſh trade. He carried out one ſhip of the Queen's, 
and ſeven others, equipped at his own expence ; but 
the prizes which he made, did not compenſate him 
for the charges n. | 
Tur ſpirit of theſe expenſive and hazardous ad- 
ventures was very prevalent in England. Sir Walter 


k This action of Sir Richard Greenville is fo ſingular, as to merit a more 
particular relation. He was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of 
fift y-three ſail, which had ten thouſand men on board; and trom the time 
the fight begun, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of 
dry next morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, tho* they continu- 
ally ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. In the beginning of 
the action he himſelf received a wound; but he continued doing his duty 
above deck till eleven at night, when receiving a freſh wound, he was car- 
ried down to be dreſſed. During this operation he received a ſhot in the 
head, and the ſurgeon was killed by his fide. The Engliſh began now to 
want powder; all their ſmall arms were breke or become uſeleſs; of this 
number, which were but a hundred and three at firſt, forty were killed, and 
almoſt all the reſt wounded ; their maſts were beat overboard, their tackle 
cut in pyeces, and nothing but a hulk left, unable to move one way or o- 
ther. In this ſituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's company, to truſt 
to the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to deſtroy the ſkip 
with themſelves, rather than yield to the enemy, The maſter gunner, and 
many of the ſeamen, agreed to this deſperate reſolution ; but others oppoſed 
it, and obliged Greenville to ſurrender himlcif priſoner. He died a few 
days after; and his laſt words were: „“ Here die I, Richard Greenville, 


« with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have ended wy life as a true ſol- 


„ dier ought to do, ſighting for his country, Queen, religion, and honour ; 
« My ſoul willingly departing from this body, leaving behind the laſting fame 


of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty beund to do.“ 


The Spaniards loſt in this ſharp, tho* unequal action, four ſhips, and about 
a thouſand men. And Greenviile's veilel herſelf periſhed ſoon after with 
two hundred Spaniards ia her. Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. ii. part 2, P. 109. 
Camden, p. 865. 


| Monſon, p. 163. m bid. p. 169. 
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Raleigh, who had enjoyed great favour with thec HAP. 
Queen, finding his intereſt to decline, reſolved to re- XLII. 
cover her good graces by ſome important underta- SY — 
king; and as his reputation was high in England, he 93.1 
perſuaded great numbers to engage with him as vo- 
junteers, in an attempt on the Weſt-Indies. The 
| fleet was detained ſo long in the Channel, by contra- 
1 winds, that the ſeaſon was loſt: Raleigh was re- 
| called by the Queen: Sir Martin Forbiſher ſucceed- 

ed to the command, and made a privatcering voy- 
age againſt the Spaniards. He took a rich Carrack 


„ | near the iſland of Flores, and deſtroyed another *. 
About the ſame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, 
i 3 took two Spaniſh ſhips, which, beſides fourteen hun- 

* dred cheſts of quickſilver, contained above two mil- 
Ions of bulls for indulgences; a commodity uſeleſs to 
r 3 the Engliſh, but which had coft the King of Spain 

three hundred thouſand florins, and would have been 
* * fold by him in the Indies for five millions. 
e Thats war did great damage to Spain, but it was 
f | 4 attended with conſiderable expence to England, and 
£ 2 Elizabeth's miniſters computed, that, ſince the com- 
y |? mencement of it, ſhe had expended in Flanders and | 
e | France, and on her naval expeditions, above oe mi- | 
„lion two hundred thouſand pounds“; a charge which, | 
4 | 3 notwithſtanding her extreme frugality, was too bur- 19% F< 
'- | rhenſome for her narrow revenues to bear. She ſum- A pal. | 
> | moned, therefore, a Parliament, in order to obtain ment. | 
1 fſupply: But ſhe either thought her authority fo eſta- 
d bliſhed, that ſhe needed to make them no conceflions 
in return, orſherated her power and prerogative above 
1- | money: For there was never any Parliament whom 
'* | 3 ſhe treated in fo haughty a manner, whom ſhe made | 
more ſenſible of their own weakneſs, or whoſe privi- ; 
"> | 3 teges ſhe more undervalued. When the ſpeaker, Sir 
3 | 3 Edward Coke, made the three uſual demands, of free- 


a a Monſon, p. 165. Camden, p. 569. 
12 F o Strype, vol. iii, 
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CHAP. dom from arreſts, of acceſs to her perſon, and of li- 
XLHIE. berty of ſpeech; ſhe replied to him, by the mouth of 
—pPuckering, lord-keeper, that liberty of ſpeech was 
50, granted the commons, but they muſt know what li- 
berty they were entitled to; not a liberty for every 
one to ſpeak what he liſteth, or what cometh in his 
brain to utter; their privilege extended no farther 
than a liberty of Aye or No: That ſhe enjoined the 
ſpeaker, if he perceived any idle heads fo negligent of 
their own ſafety, as to attempt reforming the church, 
or innovating in the commonwealth, that he ſhould 
refuſe the bills exhibited to that purpoſe, till they were 
examined by ſuch as were fitter to confider of theſe 
things, and could better judge of them: That ſhe 
would not impeach the freedom of their perſons; but 
/ they muſt beware, leſt, under colour of this privilege, 
0 they imagined, that any neglect of their duty could 
| be covered or protected: And that ſhe would not re- 
fuſe them acceſs to her, perſon, provided it was upon 
urgent and weighty cauſes, and at times convenient, 
|. and when ſhe might have leiſure from other impor- 
f tant cauſes of the realm v. 
1 NoTw1THSTANDING the menacing and contemp- 
ruous air of this ſpeech, the intrepid and indefa- 
tigable Peter Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his 
former ill ſucceſs, ventured to tranſgreſs the impe- 
rial orders of Elizabeth. He preſented to the lord 
keeper a petition, in which he deſired the upper 
houte to join with the lower in a ſupplication to 
her majeſty, for entailing the ſucceſſion of the 
crown ; and declared, that he had a bill ready pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. This method of proceeding 
was ſufficiently reſpectful and cautious ; but the ſub- 
ject was always extremely diſagreeable to the Queen, 
and what ſhe had expreſsly prohibited any one to 
medd!e with: She ſent Wentworth immediately to 
the Tower, and committed Sir Thomas Bromley, 


PF D'Ewes, p. 460, 469. Townſend, p. 37. 
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who had ſeconded him, to the Fleet priſon, together C 11 A P. 
with Stevens, and Welſh, two members, to whom XLIll 


Sir Thomas had communicated his intention a. About 
a fortnight after, a motion was made in the houſe, to 
petition the Queen, for the releaſe of theſe members; 
but it was anſwered by all the privy counſellers there 
preſent, that her majeſty had committed them for 
cauſes beſt known to herſelf, and that to preſs her on 
that head would only tend to the prejudice of the 
gentlemen whom they meant to ſerve: She would re- 
leaſe them whenever ſhe thought proper, and would 
be better pleaſed to do it of her own proper motion, 
than from their ſuggeſtion . The houle willingly 
acquieſced in this reaſoning. 

So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the 
ſeſſion, might well repreſs all farther attempts for 
freedom : But the religious zeal of the puritans was 
not ſo eaſily reſtrained; and it inſpired a courage which 
no human motive was able to ſurmount, Morrice, 
attorney of the court of wards, made a motion for 
redreſſing the abuſes in the biſhop” s courts, but above 
all, in the high commiſſion , where ſubſcriptions, he 
ſaid, were exacted to articles at the pleaſure of the 
prelates; where oaths were impoſed, obliging per- 
ſons to anſwer all queſtions without diſtinction, even 
tho' they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; 
and where every one who refuſed entire ſatisfaction 
to the commiſſioners, was impriſoned, without re- 
lief or remedy*. This motion was ſeconded by 
ſome members; but the miniſters and privy counlel- 


lors oppoſed it; and foretold the conſequences which 
enſued. The Queen ſent for the ſpeaker; and after 


requiring him to deliver Morrice's bill to her, ſhe 


told him, that it was in her power to call Parlia- 
ments, in her power to diſſolve them, in her power 
to give aſſent or diſſent to any determination which 


? D'Ewes, p. 470. Tawnſend, p. 54- r D'Ewes, p. 
497. * Jbid. p. 474. Townſend, p. 60. 
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C H A ÞP.they ſhould ſorm: That her purpoſe in ſummoning 


XLIII. 


this Parliament was twofold, to have laws enacted for 


the farther enforcement of uniformity | in religion, and 


to provide for the defence of the nation, againſt the 
exorbitant power of Spain ; That theſe two points 
ought, therefore, to be the object of their deliberati- 
on: She had enjoined them already, by the mouth of 
the lord-keeper, to meddle neither with matters of 
ſtate nor of religion; and ſhe wondered how any one 
could be ſo aſſuming, as to attempt a ſubject ſo ex- 
preſsly contrary to her prohibition: That ſhe was 
highly offended with this preſumption ; and took the 
preſent opportunity to reiterate the commands given 
by the keeper, and to require, that no bill, regarding 
either ſtare affairs, or reformation in cauſes eccleſiaſ- 
tical, be exhibited in the houſe; And that in parti- 
cular ſhe charged the ſpeaker upon his allegiance, that 
if any ſuch bills were offered, abſolutely to refuſe 
them a reading, and not to ſo much as permit them 
to be debated by the members*. This command 
from the Queen was ſubmitted to, without farther 
queſtion, Morrice was ſeized in the houſe by a ſer- 
jeant at arms, diſcharged from his office of chancel- 
lor of the dutchy, diſabled from any practice in his 
profeſlion as a common lawyer, and kept for ſome 
years priſoner in Tilbury caſtle®. 

Tun Queen having thus expreſsly pointed out, both 
what the houſe ſhould and ſhould not do, the com- 


mons were as obſequious to the one as to the other 


of her injunchyzons. They pailcd a very ſevere law a- 
gainſt recuſants; ſuch a law as was ſuited to the ſevere 
character of Elizabeth and to the perſccuting ſpirit of 
that age, It was intitled, An act to retain her majeſty's 

ſubjects in their due obe dien ce; and was meant, as the 
preamble declares, to cbviate ſuch inconveniencie; 
and perils as might grow from the wicked practice: 


DE: des, f. 474. 478. Townſend, p. 68. 
Haeyliu's Hiſtory of the Preſty terians, p- 320. 
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confounded together, as equally dangerous to the 
peace of ſociety. It was enacted, that any perſon, a- 
bove ſixteen years of age, who obſtinately refuſed, 
during the ſpace of a month to attend the public wor- 
ſhip, ſhould be committed to priſon; that, Faſter being 
condemned for this offence, he perſiſt three months in 
his refuſal, he muſt abjure the realm; or that if he 
either refuſes this condition, or return after baniſh- 
ment he is to ſuffer capitally as a felon, without bene- 
fit of clergy *, This law bore equally hard upon the 
puritans 2s upon the catholics; and had it not been 
impoſed by the Queen's authority, was probably, in 
that reſpect, very much contrary to the private ſenti- 
ments and inclinations of the majority in the houſe 
of commons. Very little oppoſition, however, ap- 
pears there to have been openly made to it!. 

Tur expences of the war with Spain having re- 
duced the Queen to great neceſſity of a ſupply, the 
grant of ſubſidies ſeems to have been the moſt impor- 
tant buſineſs of this parliament; and it was a ſingu- 
lar mark of the high ſpirit of Elizabeth, that, while 
conſcious of a preſent dependance on the commons, 
ſhe opened the ſeſſion with the moſt haughty treat- 
ment of them, and covered her weakneſs under ſuch 
a lofty appearance of ſuperiority. The commons 
ile voted two ſubſidies and four fifteenths; but 
this ſum not appearing ſufficient to the court, a very 
unuſual expedient was fallen upon to induce them to 
make an enlargement in their concefſion. The peers 
informed the commons in a conference, that they 
could not give their aſſent to the ſupply voted, 
thinking it too ſmall for the Queen' s occaſions ; 


* 35 Eliz. c. 

After Ms this ſtatute, the clergy, in order to remove 
the odium from themſelves, often took care that recuſants ſhould 
be tried by the civil judges at the afſizes, rather than by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſioners. Strype 5 Ann. Vol. iv. p. 264. 


They 


of ſeditious ſectaries and diſſoyal perſons: For theſe C H AP. 
two ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time, XIII. 
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C HAP. They therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies 
XLIH. and fix fifteenths, and deſired a conference, in order 
—Y—to perſuade the commons to agree to this meaſure. 
593. The commons, who had acquired the privilege of 


beginning all bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this 
procedure of the lords, and a firſt abſolutely reject- 
ed the conference: But being afraid, on reflection, 
that they had, by this refuſal, given offence, to their 
ſuperiors, they both agreed to the conference, and 
afterwards voted the additional ſubſidy *, 

Tre Queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual con- 
ceſſion of the commons, ended the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, containing ſome reprimands to them, and 
full of the ſame high pretenſions, which ſhe had aſ- 
ſumed ar the opening of the Parliament. She took 
notice, by the mouth of the keeper, that ſome mem- 
bers ſpent more time than was neceſſary, by indulg- 
ing themſelves in harangues and reaſonings: And 
ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure on account of their not 
Pay ying their due reverence to privy counſellors, 

«< who,” ſhe told them, © were not to be accounted 
« as common knights and burgeſſes of the houſe, 
who are counſellors but during the Parliament: 
« whereas, the others are ſtanding counſellors, and 
&* for their wiſdom and great ſervice are called to 
te the council of the ſtate “ The Queen, alſo in her 
own perſon, made the Parliament a ſpirited harangue; 
in which ſhe ſpoke of the juſtice and moderation of 
her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambition ſhe 
had ever enterta;jned of making conqueſts, diſplay- 
ed the juſt grounds of her quarrel with the King of 
Spain, and diſcovered how little ſhe apprehended the 
power of that monarch, even tho' he ſhould make a 
greater effort than that of his invincible Armada. 

But I am informed,” added ſhe, “ that when he at- 
e tempted this laſt invaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coaſts 


* D'Ewes, p. 483, 437, 488. Townſend, p. 66. D'Ewes, 
p. 466. Townſend, p. 47. | 
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& forſook their towns, fled up higher into the coun-CHAP. 


« try, and left all naked and expoſed to his entrance; XIII. 


« But I ſwear unto you, by God, it I knew thoſe per- 
* ſons, or may know of any that ſhall do io hereafter, 
J will make them feel what it is to be ſo fearful in 
“ fo urgent a cauſed.” By this menace, ſhe proba- 
bly gave the people to underſtand that ſhe would ex- 
erciſe martial law upon fuch cowards: For there was 
no ſtatute by which a man could be puniſhed for 
changing his place of abode. 

Tux King of France, tho? he had hitherto made 
war on the League with great bravery and reputati- 
on, tho' he had this campaign gained conſiderable 
advantages over them, and tho' he was aſliſted by a 
conſiderable body of Engliſh under Norris, who carri- 
ed hoſtilities into the heart of Britanny; was become 
ſenſible, that he never could, by force of arms alone, 
render himſelf maſter of his kingdom. The nearer 
his military ſucceſſes ſeemed to approach him to a full 
poſſeſſion of the throne, the more diſcontent and jea- 
louſy aroſe among thoſe Romaniſts who adhered to 
him; and a party was formed in his own court to 
ele& ſome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if 
Henry refuſed any longer to ſatisfy them by declaring 
his converſion. This excellent prince was far from 
being a bigot to his ſect; and as he deemed theſe theo- 
logical diſputes to be entirely ſubordinate to the pub- 
lic good, he had tacitly determined, from the be- 
ginning, to come, ſome time or other, to the reſo- 
lution required of him. He had found, on the death 
of his predeceſſor, that the hugonots, who formed 
the braveſt and moſt faithful part of his army, were 
ſuch determined zealots, that, if he had, at that 
time, abjured their faith, they would inſtantly have 
abandoned him to the pretenſions and uſurpations of 
the catholics. The more bigotted catholics, he knew, 
particularly thoſe of the League, had entertained ſuch 


„ D'Ewes, p. 466, Towuſend, p. 48. 
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CH A P. an unſurmountable prejudice againſt his perſon, and 
XIII. diffidence of his fincerity, that even his converſion 
1503, would not reconcile them to his title; and he muſt 

either expect to be entirely excluded from the throne, 

1 or to be admitted to it on ſuch terms as would leave 

if him little more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In 

th this delicate ſituation he had reſolved to temporize; 
to retain the hugonots by continuing the profeſſion of 
| their religion; to gain the moderate catholics by giv- 

. ing them hopes of his converſion; to attach both to 

| his perſon by conduct and ſucceſs; and he hoped, ei- 
| ther that the animoſity of war 'againſt the League 

1 would make them drop gradually the queſtion of re- 
| ligion, or that he might, in time, after ſome victories 

over his enemies and ſome conferences with divines, 
make finally, with more decency and dignity, that 
abjuration, which muſt have appeared, at firſt, both 
mean and ſuſpicious to both parties. | 

[ Henry IV. When the people are attached to any theological 

| embraces tenets, merely from a general perſuaſion or prepoſſeſ- 


5 lic relighe ſion, they are eaſily induced, by any motive or au- 
if on. thority, to change their faith in theſe myſterious ſub- 
1 jects, as appears from the example of the Engliſh, 
it who, during ſome reigns, generally embraced, with- 
\# out ſcruple, the ſtill varying religion of their ſove- 
4 reigns. But a nation, like the French, where prin- 
1 ciples had ſo long been diſplayed as the badges of 


faction, and where each party had fortified its belief 
by an animoſity againſt the other, were not found ſo 
liable or inconſtant; and Henry was at laſt con- 
vinced that the catholics of his party would entirely 
17 abandon him, if he gave them not immediate ſatis- 
| faction in this particular. The hugonots alſo, taught 
j by experience, clearly ſaw, that his deſertion of them 
1 was become entirely neceſſary for the public ſettle- 
meet; and fo general was this perſuaſion among 
6 them, that, the duke of Sully pretends, even the di- 
vines of that party purpoſely allowed themſelves to be 
overcome 
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overcome in the diſputes and conferences; that the HA b. 
King might more readily be convinced of the weak- XLII. 
neſs of their cauſe, and might more cordially and - 
ſincerely, at leaſt more decently, embrace the reli- 593. 
gion which it was ſo much his intereſt to believe. 
If this ſelf denial, in ſo tender a point, ſhould ap- 

ar incredible and ſupernatural in theologians, it 
will, at leaſt, be thought very natural, that a prince, 
ſo little inſtructed in theſe points as Henry, and fo 
deſirous to preſerve his ſincerity, ſhould inſenſibly 


) 

bend his opinion to the necellity of his affairs, and 
e | ſhould believe that party to have the beſt arguments, 
- FF who could alone put him in poſſeſſion of a king- 
s dom. All circumſtances, therefore, being prepared 


for this great event, that monarch renounced the 
proteſtant religion, and was ſolemnly received, by the 
French prelates of his party, into the boſom of the 
church. 585 

ELIZABETH, who was, herſelf, chiefly attached to 
the proteſtants, by her intereſts and the circum- 
ſtances of her birth, and who ſeems to have enter- 
tained ſome propenſity, during her whole life, to the 
catholic ſuperſtition, at leaſt, to the antient ceremo- 
nies, yet pretended to be extremely diſpleaſed with 
this abjuration of Henry ; and ſhe wrote him a very 
angry letter, reproaching him with this intereſted 
change of his religion, Senſible, however, that the 
League and the King of Spain were ſtill their com- 
mon enemies, ſhe hearkened to his apologies; con- 
tinued her ſuccours both of men and money ; and 
formed a new treaty, in which they mutually ſti- 
pulated never to make peace but by comman agree- 
ment, | | 

Tux intrigues of Spain were not limited to France geots af- 

and England: The never failing pretence of religion, fairs, 
joined to the influence of money, excited new diſor- 
ders in Scotland, and gave freſn alarms to Elizabeth. 
George Ker, brother to the lord Newbottle, had been 
taken, while he was making his paſlage ſecretly into 
Vol. V. D d d Spain; 
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C MAP.an unſurmountable prejudice againſt his perſon, and 
XIIII. diffidence of his fincerity, that even his converſion 
1593. would not reconcile them to his title; and he muſt 

either expect to be entirely excluded from the throne, 
or to be admitted to it on ſuch terms as would leave 
him little more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In 
this delicate ſituation he had reſolved to temporize ; 
to retain the hugonots by continuing the profeſſion of 
their religion; to gain the moderate catholics by giv- 
| ing them hopes of his converſion; to attach both to 

f his perſon by conduct and ſucceſs; and he hoped, ei- 

ther that the animoſity of war againſt the League 

would make them drop gradually the queſtion of re- 

F ligion, or that he might, in time, after ſome victories 

# over his enemies and ſome conferences with divines, 

i make finally, with more decency and dignity, that 

0 abjuration, which muſt have appeared, at firſt, both 

mean and ſuſpicious to both parties. | 
Henry IV. Wx the people are attached to any theological 
embraces tenets, merely from a general perſuaſion or prepoſſeſ- 
the Core Bon they are caſily induced, by any motive or au- 
| lic religi- . 335353 - : 

| on. thority, to change their faith in theſe myſterious ſub- 

jects, as appears from the example of the Engliſh, 

| who, during ſome reigns, generally embraced, with- 
| out ſcruple, the ſtill varying religion of their ſove- 

1 reigns. But a nation, like the French, where prin- 

N ciples had ſo long been diſplayed as the badges of 

faction, and where each party had fortified its belief 

by an animoſity againſt the other, were not found ſo 
N pliable or inconſtant; and Henry was at laſt con- 
| vinced that the catholics of his party would entirely 
abandon him, if he gave them not immediate ſatis- 

faction in this particular. The hugonots alſo, taught 

by experience, clearly ſaw, that his deſertion of them 

was become entirely neceſſary for the public ſettle- 

ment; and fo general was this perſuaſion among 

them, that, the duke of Sully pretends, even the di- 

if vines of that party purpoſely allowed themſelves to be 

I, Overcome 
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overcome in the diſputes and conferences; that the CH A b. 
Eing might more readily be convinced of the weak- XLII. 
- |F neſs of their cauſe, and might more cordially and = 


- 


) deſirous to preferve his ſincerity, ſhould inſenſibly 
- bend his opinion to the neccility of his afairs, and 
e ſhould believe that party to have the beſt arguments, 
bo who could alone put him in poſſeſſion of a king- 
8 dom. All circumſtances, therefore, being prepared 
I for this great event, that monarch renounced the 
it proteſtant religion, and was ſolemnly received, by the 
h French prelates of his party, into the boſom of the 
church. e 
af ELIZABETH, who was, herſelf, chiefly attached to 
(- the proteſtants, by her intereſts and the circum- 
"® ſtances of her birth, and who ſeems to have enter- 
6 tained ſome propenſity, during her whole life, to the 
h, catholic ſuperſtition, at leaſt, to the antient ceremo- 
h- nies, yet pretended to be extremely diſpleaſed with 
e- this abjuration of Henry; and ſhe wrote him a very 
n- angry letter, reproaching him with this intereſted 
of change of his religion. Senſible, however, that the 
of League and the King of Spain were ſtill their com- 
ſo mon enemies, ſhe hearkened to his apologies; con- 
n. tinued her ſuccours both of men and money; and 
Ay formed a new treaty, in which they mutually ſti- 
yo pulated never to make peace but by common agree- 
ht ment. | 
m Tur intrigues of Spain were not limited to France gots af- 
le and England: The never failing pretence of religion, fairs, 
ng joined to the influence of money, excited new diſor- 
di- ders in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms to Elizabeth. 
be George Ker, brother to the lord Newbottle, had been 
me taken, while he was making his paſlage ſecretly into 
Vol. V. D dd Spain; 


ſincerely, at leaſt more decently, embrace the reli- 593. 


ion which it was ſo much his intereſt to believe. 
If this ſelf denial, in © tender a point, ſhould ap- 
ar incredible and ſupernatural in theologians, it 
will, at leaſt, be thought very natural, that a prince, 
ſo little inſtructed in theſe points as Henry, and fo 
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i CHAP. Spain; and ſome papers were found about him, by 
1 XLIII. which a dangerous conſpiracy of ſome catholic 
I noblemen with Philip was diſcovered. The earls 
9 of Angus, Errol, and Huntiey, the heads of three 

potent families, had entered into a confederacy 

with the Spaniſh monarch ; and had ſtipulated to 
raiſe ail their forces, to join them to thirty thou- 
ſand Spaniſh troops, which Philip engaged to fend 
into Scotland; and after re-eſtabliſning the catho- 
lic religion in that kingdom, to march with their 

j united power, in order to effectuate the ſame pur- 

poſe in England. Graham of Fintry, who had 

alſo entered into this conſpiracy, was taken and ar- 
raigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Bo- 
rough ambaſſador into Scotland, and exhorted the 

King to exerciſe the ſame ſeverity on the the three 

earls, to foricit their eſtatgs, aud by annexing them 

to the crown, both increaſe his own demeſnes, and 
ſet an example to ail his ſubjects of rhe dangers at- 
tending treaton and rebellion. This advice was 
certainly very rational, but not eaſy to be executed 
by the ſmall revenue and limited auchority of James. 

He deſired, therefore, ſome ſupply from her of men 

| and money ; but tho' ſhe had reaſon to deem the 

i proſecution of the three popiſh earls a common cauſe, 
he never could obtain the leaſt aſſiſtance from her. 
The tenth part of the expence, which ſhe beſtowed 
in ſupporting the French King and the States, would 
have ſufficed to execute this purpoſe, more immedi- 
ately efential to her fecurity* :; But ſhe ſeems ever 
to have borne ſome degree of malignity to James, 
whom ſhe hated, both as hey heir, and as the fon of 
Mary, her hated rival and competitor. So far from 
giving him affiſtance to proſecute the catholic conſpi- 
rators, the rather contributed to his inquietude, by 

countenancing the turbulent diſpoſition of the ear! 
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Spotſwood, p. 391. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 190. 
* Spotſwood, p. 393. Rymer, tom. Xvi. p. 235. 
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ſon of James the fifth. Bothwel more than once at- 


ſon; and being expelled the kingdom for theſe trai- 
terous deſigns, he took ſhelter in England, was ſeoret- 
ly protected by the Queen, and lurked near the bor- 
ders, where his power lay, with a view of ſtill enter- 
prizing ſome new violence. He ſucceeded at laſt in 
an attempt on the King ; and by the mediation of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, impoſed very diſhonourable 
terms upon that prince: But James, with the autho- 
rity of the convention of ſtates, annulled this agree- 
ment as impoſed by violence; again expelled Both- 
wel the country; and obliged him to take ſhelter in 
England, Elizabeth, pretending ignorance of ihe 
place of his retreat, never executed the treaties, by 
which ſhe was hound to deliver up all rebels and fu- 
gitives to the King of Scotland. During theſe difor- 
ders, encreaſed by the refractory diſpoſition of the ec- 
dleſiaſtics, the proſecution of the catholic carls remain- 
ed in ſuſpence; but at laſt the Parliament paſſed an 
act of attainder againſt them, and the King prepared 
himſelf to execute it by force of arms. The noble- 
men, tho” they obtained a victory over the earl of 
Argyle, who acted by the King's commithon, found 
themſelves hard preſſed by Tam-s himſelf, and agreed, 
on certain terms, to leave the kiugdom. Bothwel, be- 

ing detected in a confederacy with them, forfeited the 
favour of Elizabeth, and was obliged to take ſhelter, 
firſt in France, then in Italy, where he died, fome 
years after, in great poverty. 

Tur eſtabliſhed au- hority of the Queen ſecured 
her from all ſuch attempts as James was expoſed to 
from the mutinous diſpoſition of his ſubjects; and het 
enemies found no other means of giving her any do- 
meſtic diſturbance than by {uch traiterous and pericdi- 
ous machinations, as ended in their own diſgrace, and 


5 * Spotſwood, p. 257, 258. 
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of Bothwele, a nobleman deſcended from a natural CHAP. 
XLIII. 


tempted to render himſelf maſter of the King's per- 1 
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CHAP. in the ruin of their criminal inſtruments. Roderigo 


XLIII. 
on —— 


1594. 


Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the Queen, be- 
ing impriſoned on ſuſpicion, confeſſed, that he had 
received a bribe to poiſon her from Fuentes and 
Ibarra, who had ſucceeded Parma, lately deceaſed, in 
the government of the Netherlands; but he main- 

ained, that he had no other intention than to cheat 
Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil his 
promiſe. He was, however, executed for the con- 
ſpiracy; and the Queen complained to Philip of theſe 
diſhonourable attempts of his minifters, but could 
obtain no ſatisfactionf. York and Williams, two 
Engl; traitors, were afterwards executed for a like 
conſpiracy with Ibarra®, 

IxsTEaD of revenging herſelf, by retaliating in 
this ſnameful manner, Elizabeth ſought a more hon- 
ourable vengeance, by ſupporting the King of France, 
and aſſiſting him in finally breaking the force of the 
the League, which, after the converfion of that mo- 
narch, went daily to decay, and was threatned with 
ſpeedy ruin and diſſolution. Norris commanded the 
Engliſh forces in Britanny, and aſſiſted at the taking 
of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin and Breſt, towns guard- 
ed by Spanith forces in that province. In every ac- 
tion, the Engliſh, tho? they had fo long enjoyed do- 
meſtic peace, diſcovered a ſtrong military diſpoſition; 
and the Queen, tho” herſelf a heroine, found more 
frequent occaſion to reprove her generals for encou- 
raging their temerity, than for countenancing their 
fear or cauiion®. Sir Martin Forbiſher, her brave 
admiral, periſhed, with many others, before Breſt. 


Morlaiz had been promiſed the Engliſh for a place 


of retreat; but the duke d'Aumont, the French ge- 
neral, eluded this promiſe by making it to be inſert- 
ed in the capitulation, that none but catholics ſhould 
be admitted into that city. 


Camden, p. 577. Birch's Negot. b. 15. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 
331. E Camden, p. 582. bd Ibid. p. 578. 
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ö NexT campaign, the French King, who had long CH Ap. 
- carried on hoſtilities with Philip, was at laſt provok- X. 
1 [F$ <d, by the taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the 29 N 
attack of Cambray, to declare war againſt that mo- 

2 ngnarch. Elizabeth, being threatned with a new in- 
—vaſion in England, and with an inſurrection in Ire- 


t Jand, recalled moſt of her forces, and ſent Nurris to 
s FF} command in this latter kingdom. Finding alto, that 
de French League was almoſt entirely diſſolved, and 
e that the moſt conſiderable leaders had made an ac- 
d FF commodcation with their prince, ſhe though: that he 
0 could well ſupport himſelf by his own force and va- 
e S lour, and ſhe began to be more ſparing in his cauſe, 


of the blood and treaſure of her ſubjects. 


in SoME diſguſts, which ſne had received from the 
n- FR fates, joined to the remonſtrances of her frugal mi- 
e, J niſter, Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh 
1e | her charges on that ſide; and ſhe even demanded, 
o- by her ambaſſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reim- 
th burſed all the money, which ſhe had expended in 
he IS ſupporting them. The ſtates, beſides alledging the 
1g conditions of the former treaty, by which they were — 
d- not bound to repay her, till the concluſion of a peace, 
c- pleaded their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great 
o- ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the difficulty of ſup- 
n; | porting the war; much more, of ſaving money to 
re diſcharge their incumbrances. After much nego- 
u- nation, a new treaty was at laſt formed; by which 
cir | the ſtates engaged to free the Queen immediately 
ve from the charge of the Engliſh auxiliaries, comput- 
ſt. [| <d at forty thouſand pounds a year, to pay her an- 
ce | nually twenty thouſand pounds for ſome years, to aſ- 
ge- fift her with a certain number of ſhips, and to con- 
rt - clude no peace nor treaty without her conſent. They 
ald alſo bound themſelves, on the concluſion of the peace 


with Spain, to pay her annually the ſum of an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for four years; but on this 
p. condition, that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all 

debts, and that they ſhould be ſupplied, tho! at their 
xT | own 
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CHAP. own, charges, with a body of four thouſand auxilia- 
XIII. ries from Engl&hd'. 
P 56. Tu Queen ſtil] retained in her hands the cautio- 

| nary towns, which were a great check on the ri- 

ſing power of the ſtates; and ſhe committed the im- 

portant charge of Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a 

brave officer, who had been much diſtinguiſhed by 

his valour in the Low Countries. She gave this gen- 
tleman the preference to Eſſex, who expected ſo ho- 
nourable a command; and tho that earl was daily 
riſing both in reputation with the people, and favour 
with herſelf, the Queen, who was commonly reſerv- 
ed in the advancement of her courtiers, thought pro- 
per, on this occaſion, to give him a refuſal. Sir 'Tho- 
mas Baſkerville was ſent over to France at the head 

of two thouſand Engliſti, with which Elizabeth, by e 

new treaty, concluded with Henry, engaged to fp. 

ply that prince. Some ſtipulations for mutual af 
tance were formed by the treaty; and all the forme: 
engagements were renewed, 
597. Tris body of Engliſh troops were maintained at 
the expence of the French King; yet did Henry e- 

teem this ſupply of conſiderable advantage, on ac- 

count of the great reputation acquired by the Eng- 

liſh, in ſo many fortunate enterprizes, undertake: 

againſt the common enemy. In the great hattle /{ 
Turnhoult, gained this campaign by prince NIau— 

rice, the Engliſn auxiliaries under Sir Francis Vers 

and Sir Robert Sidney had extremely diſtinguiſh- I 

ed themſelves; and the fortunate ſucceſs of tha: 

day was univerſally aſcribed to their diicipline ard 

valour. 

Naval en- Tho Elizabeth, at a great expence of blood and 

terprizes. treaſure, made war againſt Philip in France and the 

Low Countries, the moſt ſevere blows which ſhe gave 
the Spaniſh greatneſs, were owing to thoſe naval en- 
terprizes, which either ſhe or her ſubjects ſcarce ever 
intermitted during one ſeaſon. In 1594, Richard 
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Hawkins, ſon to Sir John, the ſamous navigator, C HAP. 


procured the Queens commiliion, and failed with XIIII. 


three ſhips to the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magel- 
lan: But his voyage proved unfortunate, and he him- 
ſell was taken priſoner on the coaſt of Chili. James 
Lancaſter was ſupplyed the ſame year with three 
ſhips and a pinnace by the merchants of London; 
and was more fortunate in his adventures. He took 
thirty-nine thips ct the enemy; and not contented 
with this ſucceis, he made an attempt on Fernam- 
bouc in Brazil, where, he knew, great treaſures were 
at that time lodged. As he approached the land, 
he ſaw it lined with great numbers of the enemy; 
but no wiſe daunted with this appearance, he plac- 
ed the ſtouteſt of his men in boats, and ordered them 
to row With ſuch violence againſt the fhore as to ſplit 
them in pieces. By this bold action, he both de- 
prived his men of all hopes of ſaving themſelves but 
by victory, and terrified the ceneray, who fled after a 
ſhort reſiſtance. He returned home falſely with the 
treaſure, which he had ſo bravely acquired, In 1595, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had a new forfeited the 
Queen's friendſhip by an intrigue with one of the 
maids of honour, and who had been confined in pri- 
ſon for this miſdemeanor, no ſooner recovered his li- 
berty than he was puthed by his active and enterpriz- 
ing genius to atterapt ſome great action. The ſucceſs 
of the ficſt Spaniſh adventures againſt Mexico and Pe- 
ru had Legot an extreme avidity in Europe; and a pre- 
poſſeſſion univerſally took place, that in the inland 
parts of South America, called Guiana, a country as 
yet undiſcovered there were mines and treaſures and 
riches far exceeding any thing which Cortes or Pizarro 
had met with. Raicigh, whote turn of mind was ſome- 
what romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country. Hav- 


ing taken the ſmall town of St. Joſeph in the iſle of 
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Liinidado, where he found no riches, he left his ſhip, 


and 


1597. 
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CHAP.and failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but 
XLIII. without meeting any thing to anſwer his expectati- 


1597+ 


ons. Oa his return he publiſhed an account of this 
country full of the greateſt and moſt palpable lies, 
that were ever attempted to be impoſed on the cre- 
dulity of mankind +, 

Tar ſame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in America, and they 
carried with thera f1z ſhips of the Queen's and twen- 
ty more, which they bad either fitted out at their 
own charges, or which were furniſhed them by pri- 
vate adventurers, Sit Thomas Baſkerville was ap- 
pointed commander of the land forces, which they 
carried on board. Their firſt deſign was to attempt 
Porto Rico, where, they knew, a rich carrack was at 
that time ſtationed; but as they had not preſerved the 
requilite ſecrecy, à pinnace, having ſtrayed from the 
flect, was taken by the Spaniards, and hetrayed the 
intentions of the Engliſh. Preparations were made 
in that iſland to receive them; and the Engliſh fleet, 
notwithſtanding tlie brave aſlault, which they made 
on the enemy, was repulſed with ſoſs. Hawkins ſoon 
after died; and Drake purſued his courſe to Nombre 
di Dios, on | the iſthmus of Darien; where, having land- 
ed his men, he attempted to paſs forward to Panama, 
with a view of plundering that place, or, if he found 
ſuch a ſcheme practicable, of keeping and fortifying 
it, But he met not with the ſame facility, which had 
d his firſt enterprizes in theſe parts. The Spa- 

rds, taught by experience, had every where fortifi- 

70 the paſſes, and had ſtationed troops in the woods; 
who fo infeſted the Engliſh by continual alarms 
and ſkirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return, with- 
out being able to effectuate any thing. Drake him- 
fel, from the intemperance of the climate, from the 
fatigues of his journey, and from the vexation of 
his diſappointment, was ſeized with a diſtemper, of 

k Camden, p. 584. 
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which he ſoon after died. Sir Thomas Baſkerville CHAP. 
took the command of the fleet, which was in a very ALIIL 


weak condition, and after having fought a battle near 
Cuba with a Spaniſh ficet, of which the event was 
not deciſive, he returned to England. The Spaniards 
ſuffered ſome loſs from this enterprize; but the Eng- 
liſh reaped no profit! 

THe bad ſucceſs of this enterprize in the Indies 
made the Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in Europe, where, they heard, Philip was mak- 
ing great preparations for a new invaſion of England. 
A powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen of 
which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders 
and ſmall veſſels : Twenty ſhips were added by the 
Hollanders. In this fleet there were computed to be 
fix thouſand three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a thou- 
ſand volunteers, and fix thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-two ſeamen, beſide the Dutch. The lard 
forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex. The 
navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both theſe 
commanders had expended great ſums of their own 
in this armament : For ſuch was the ſpirit of Eliza- 
beth's reign. The lord Thomas Howard, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and 
Sir Coniers Clifford had commands in this expediti- 
on, and were named as a council to the general and 
admiral ®, 

Tur flect ſet (ail on the firſt of June 1596 ; and 
meeting with a fair wind, bent their courte to Cadiz, 
at which place, by fealcd orders delivered to ail the 
captains, the general rendez7ous was appoinicd. 
They ſent before them ſome armed tenders, which 
intercepted every ſhip, that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy; and they themſelves were to fortunate 
when they came near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh vet- 
ſel, by which they learned, that that port was full of 


! Monſon, p. 167. m Camden, p. 591. 
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CHAP. and failed up the river Oroonoko ia pinnaces, but 
XLUI. without meeting any thing to anſwer his expectati- 


1597. 


ons. On his return he publiſhed an account of this 
country full of the greateſt and moſt palpable lies, 
that were ever attempted to be impoſed on the cre- 
dulity of mankind x. 

Tur ſame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in America, and they 


carried with them ſix ſhips of the Queen's and twen- 


ty more, which they had either fitted out at their 


own charges, or which were furniſhed them by pri- 


vate adventurers. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was ap- 
pointed commander of the land forces, which they 


carried on board. Their firſt deſign was to attempt 


Porto Rico, where, they knew, a rich carrack was at 
that time ſtationed; but as they had not preſerved the 
requiſite ſecrecy, a pinnace, having ſtrayed from the 
fleet, was taken by the Spaniards, and hetrayed the 
intentions of the Engliſh. Preparations were made 
in that iſland to receive them; and the Engliſh fleet, 
notwithſtanding the brave aſſault, which they made 
on the enemy, was repulſed with loſs. Hawkins ſoon 
after died; and Drake purſued his courſe to Nombre 
di Dios, on | the iſthmus of Darien; where, having land- 
ed his men, he attempted to paſs forward to Panama, 
with a view of plundering that place, or, if he found 
ſuch a ſcheme practicable, of keeping and fortifying 
it, But he met not with the ſame facility, which had 
attended his firſt enterprizes in theſe parts. The Spa- 
niards, taught by experience, had every where fortifi- 
ed the paſſes, and had ſtationed troops in the woods; 

who ſo infeſted the Engliſh by continual alarms 
and ſkirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return, with- 
out being able to effectuate any thing. Drake him- 
fell, from the intemperance of the climate, from the 
fatigues of his journey, and from the vexation of 
his diſappointment, was ſeized with a diſtemper, of 
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which he ſoon after died. Sir Thomas Baſkerville 
took the command of the fleet, which was in a very 
weak condition; and after having fought a battle near 
Cuba with a Spaniſh fleet, of which the event was 
not deciſive, he returned to England. The Spaniards 
ſuffered ſome loſs from this enterprize; but the Eng- 
liſh reaped no profit! 

THe bad ſucceſs of this enterprize in the Indies 
made the Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in Europe, where, they heard, Philip was mak- 
ing great preparations for a new invaſion of England. 
A powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth conſiſt- 
ing of an hundred and ſeventy veſlels, ſeventeen of 
which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders 
and ſmall veſſels : Twenty ſhips were added by the 
Hollanders. In this fleet there were computed to be 
fix thouſand three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a thou- 
ſand volunteers, and fix thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-two ſeamen, beſide the Dutch. The land 
forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex. The 
navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both theſe 
commanders had expended great ſums of their own 
in this armament : For ſuch was the ſpirit of Eliza- 
beth's reign. The lord Thomas Howard, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Sir Francis, Vere, Sir George Carew, and 
Sir Coniers Clifford had commands in this expediti- 
on, and were named as a council to the general and 
admiral”, | 

Tur fleet ſet (ail on the firſt of June 1396; and 
meeting with a fair wind, bent their courſe to Cadiz, 


CHAP. 
XLIII. 
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1597. 


at which place, by ſealed orders delivered to all the 


captains, the general rendezvous was appointed. 
They ſent before them ſome armed tenders, which 
intercepted every ſhip, that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy; and they themſelves were to fortunate 
when they came near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſ- 


ſel, by which they learned, that that port was full of 


1 Monſon, p. 167. m Camden, p. 591. 
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CHAP. merchant ſhips of great value, and that the Spaniards 
XLII. lived in perfect ſecurity, without any apprehenſions 


of an enemy. This intelligence much encouraged 
the Engliſh fleet, and gave them the proſpect of a 
fortunate iſſue to that enterprize. 

AFTER a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtians 
on the weſtern ſide of the iſland of Cadiz; it was, 
upon deliberation, reſolved by the council of war to 
attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This at- 
tempt was deemed very raſh ; and the lord admiral! 
himſelf, who was cautious in his temper, had enter- 
tained great ſcruples with regard to it: But Eſſex 
ſtrenuouſly urged the enterprize; and when he found 
the reſolution at laft taken, he threw his hat into the 
ſea, and gave ſymptoms of the moſt extravagant joy. 
He felt, however, a great mortification, when Ef- 
fingham informed him, that the Queen, who was 
anxious for his ſafety, and who dreaded the effects of 
his youthful ardour, had ſecretly given orders, that 
he ſhould not be permitted to command the van in 
the attack n, That duty was performed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the lord Thomas Howard; but Eſſex no 
ſooner came within reach of the enemy, than he for- 
got the promiſe which the admiral had exacted of 
him to keep in the midſt of the fleet; He broke thro 


and prefled forward into the thickeſt of the fire. Emu- 


lation for glory, avidity of plunder, animoſity againſt 
the Spaniards proved incentives to every one; and 
the enemy were ſoon obliged to ſlip anchor, and re- 
treat ſarther into the bay, where they ran many of 
their ſhips aground. Eſſex then landed his men at 
the fort of Punral and immediately marched to the 
attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Enpliſh ſoon carried ſword in hand. The generoſi— 
ty of Eſſex, which was not inferior to his valour, 
made him ſtop the laughter, and treat his priſoners 
with the greateſt kumanity, and even affability and 


a Monſon, p. 196. 
kind- 
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kindneſs, The Engliſh made rich plunder in the ci-C HAP. | 
ty; but miſſed of a much richer by the reſolution, XIII. 
which the duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral took, 
of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order to prevent their? 
falling into the hands of the enemy. It was com- | 
puted, that the loſs, which the Spaniards ſuſtained in 
this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions of du- 
cats; beſides the indignity, which that proud and 
ambitious people received, from the taking one of | 
their chief cities, and deſtroying in their harbour a „ 
fleet of ſuch force and value. | | 
. Essex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great 
ſucceſs only as a ſtep to future atchievements ; He in- 
ſiſted on the keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz, and he un- 
' dertook with four hundred men and three months 
proviſions, to defend the place till ſuccours ſhould ar- 
rive from England. But all the other ſeamen and 
ſoldiers were ſatisfied with the honour which they had 
acquired; and were impatient to return home, in or- 
der to ſecure their plunder. Every other propoſal of 
Eſſex to annoy the enemy, met with a like reception; 
his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks at the Azo- 
res, for aſſaulting the Groyne, for taking St. Andero, 
and St. Sebaſtian : And the Engliſh, finding ſo great 
difficulty to drag this impatient warrior from the ene- 
my, at laſt left him on the Spaniſh coaſt, attended 
 F with very few ſhips. He complained much to the 
Queen, of their want of ſpirit in this enterprize; 
* nor was ſhe pleaſed, that they had returned without 


— — 
— — 


f attempting to intercept the Indian fleet ?; but the 
great ſucceſs in the enterprize on Cadiz, had covered 
all their miſcarriages: And that princeſs, tho' ſhe ad- 
- | mired the lofty genius of Eſſex, could not forbear 
- Þ® expreſſing an eſteem for the other officers * The 
„ admiral was created earl of Nottingham; and his 
promotion gave great diſguſt to Eſſex:. In the pre- 
l o Birch's Memoirs, vol. it. p. 97. p Ibid. p. 121. 

2 Camden, p. 593. r Sydney Papers, vol. ii. 77. 
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CHAP.amble of the patent it was ſaid, that the new digni- 
XLII. ty was conferred on him, on account of his good 
>>> ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh 
597 ſhips; a merit which Eſſex pretended to belong ſole- 


ly to himſelf: And he offered to maintain this plea 
by fingle combat againſt the carl of Nottingham, or 
his ſons, or any of his kindred. 

Tur atchievements in the ſubſequent year proved 
not ſo fortunate, but, as the Indian fleet very narrow- 
ly eſcaped the Engliſh, Philip had till reaſon to ſee 
the great hazard and diſadvantage of that war in 
which he was engaged, and the ſuperiority which the 
Engliſh, by their naval power, and their ſituation, 
had acquired over him. The Queen, having received 
intelligence, that the Spaniards, tho' their fleets were 
ſo much ſhattered and deftroyed, by the expedition 
at Cadiz, were preparing a ſquadron at Ferrol and 
the Groyne, and were marching troops thither, with 
a view of making an invaſion on Ireland, was re- 
ſolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deftroy the 
ſhipping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet 
of a hundred and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen 
were her own ſhips, forty-three were ſmaller veſſels, 
and the reſt tenders and victuallers: She embarked 
on board this fleet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, 
and added a thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Fran- 
cis Vere brought from the Netherlands. The earl 
of Eſſex, commander in chief, both of the land and 
ſea forces, was at the head of one ſquadron ; Lord 
Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral of ano- 
ther; dir Walter Raleigh of the third: Lord Mount- 
joy commanded the land forces under Eſſex ; Vere 
was appointed marſhal ; Sir George Carew lieutenant 
ot the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount firſt co- 
lonel. The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the 
lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, with ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, attended as volunteers. Eſſex 
declared his reſolution, either to deſtroy the new Ar- 

mada, 
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mada, which threatned England, or to periſh in theCH AP. 


attempt. 
Tuis powerful fleet ſet fail from Plymouth; but 
were no ſooner out of the harbour than they met 


with a furious ſtorm, which ſhattered and diſperſed gth July. 


them; and before they could be refitted, Eſſex 
found, that their proviſions were fo far ſpent, that it 
would not be ſafe to carry ſo numerous an army a- 
long with him. He diſmiſſed, therefore, all the ſol- 
diers, except the thouſand veterans under Vere; and 
Jaying aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the 
Groyne, he confined the object of his expedition to 
the intercepting the Indian fleet ; which had at firſt 
been conſidered only as the ſecond enterprize which 
he was to attempt. 

Tun Indian fleet, in that age, by reaſon of the 
imperfection of navigation, had a ſtated courſe, as 
well as ſeaſon, both in their going out and in their re- 
turn; and there were certain iſlands, at which, as at 
fixed ſtages, they always touched, and where they 
took in water and proviſions. The Azores, being 
one of theſe places where, about this time, the fleet 
was expected, Eſſex bent his courſe thither ; and he 
informed Raleigh, that he, on his arrival, intended 
to attack Fayal, one of theſe iſlands. By ſome acci- 
dent the ſquadrons were ſeparated ; and Raleigh ar- 
riving firſt before Fayal, thought it more prudent, 
after waiting ſome time for the general, to begin 
the attack alone, leſt the inhabitants ſhould, by far- 
ther delay, have leiſure to make greater preparations 
for their defence, He ſucceeded in the enterprize; 
but Eſſex jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed great diſplea- 
ſure at this conduct, and conſtrued it as an intention 
of robbing the general of the glory which attended 
that action: He caſhiered, therefore, Sydney, Bret, 
Berry, and others, who had concurred in the at- 
tempt; and would have proceeded to inflict the 
jame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not lord 
Thomas Howard interpoſed with his good offices, and 

perſuaded 


Ga 
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c HA perſuaded Raleigh, tho? very high-ſpirited, to make 


ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſſex, who was placable, 


[as well as haſty and paſſionate, was ſoon appeaſed, 
597. and both received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored 


the other officers to their commands*. This incident, 
however, tho' the quarrel was ſeemingly accommo. 
dated, laid the firſt foundation of that violent animo- 
lity which afterwards took place between theſe two 
gallant commanders. 

EęskEx made next a diſpoſition proper for inter. 
cepting tke Indian galleons; and Sir William Mon- 
ſon, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote of the fleet, 
having fallen in with them, made the ſignals which 
had been agreed on. That able oflicer here aſcribes 
Etlex's failure of ſucceſs, when he was ſo near attain- 
ing ſo mighty an advantage, to his want of experience 
in ſeamanſhip; and the account which he gives of the 
errors committed by that nobleman, appears very rea- 
ſonable as well as candid*. The Spaniſh fizet, finding 
that their enemy was upon them, made all the 1a! 
poſſible to the Terceras, and got into the ſaſe and 
well fortified harbour of Angra, before the Engliſh 
fleet could overtake them. Eſſex intercepted only 
three ſhips; which, however, were ſo rich as to re- 
pay all the charges of the expedition. | 

Tre cauſes of this miſcarriage of Eſſcx's enter- 
prize, were much canvaſled in England, upon the 
return of the fleet; and tho' the courtiers took par- 
ty differently, as they affected either Eſſex or Ra- 
leigh, the people, in general, who bore an extreme 
affection to the gallantry, ſpirit, and generoſity of the 
former, were inclined to juſtify every circumſtance 
of his conduct, The Queen, who loved the one as 
much as ſhe eſteemed the other, maintained a kind 
of neutrality, and endeavoured to ſhare her favours 
with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, ſecond ſon to lord Burleigh, was a courtier 


* Monſon, p. 173. t Ibjd. p. 174. 
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of very promiſing hopes, much connected with Ra- CH A b. 
leigh; and ſhe made him ſecretary of ſtate, iuſtead of XULIIl. 


Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Eſſex recommended for 
that office, But not to diſguſt Eſſex by this prefe- 
rence, ſhe promoted him to the dignity of earl mar- 
ſhal of England, an office which had been vacant ever 
ſince the death of thetarl of Shrewſbury. Eſſex might 
perceive from this conduct, that ſhe never intend- 
ed to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, 
and might learn thence the neceility of moderation 
and caution. But his temper was too high for ſubmifſſi- 
on; his behaviour too open and candid to practice the 
arts of a court; and his free ſallies, while they render- 
ed him only more amiable in the eyes of good judges, 
gave his enemies many advantages againſt him. 


Lon pm mmnd 


Tur war with Spain, tho' ſucceſsful, having ex- 24th Oc- 
hauſted the Queen's treaſure, ſhe was obliged to aſ- tober. 


ſemble a Parliament; where Velverton, a lawyer, was 
choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons“. Elizabeth 


It is uſual for the ſpeaker to diſqualify himſelf for the office; 
but the reaſons employed by this ſpeaker are ſo ſingular, that 
they may be worth tranſcribing. ** My eſtate,“ faid he, © is no- 
thing correſpondent for the maintenance of this dignity : For 
* my Ruder dying left me a younger brother ; and nothing to me 
but my bare annuity. Then growing to man's eſtate and ſome 
*. ſome ſmall practice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have 
„had many children; the keeping of us all being a great im- 
% poveriſhing to my eſtate, and the daily living of us all nothing 
« but my daily induſtry. Neither from my perſon nor my na- 
ture doth this choice ariſe: For he that ſupplicth this place 
© ought to be a man big and comely, ſtately, and well ſpoken, 
* his voice great, his cariage majeſtical, his nature haughty, and 
his purſe plentiful and heavy: Put contrarily, the ſtature of my 
e body is ſmall, myſelf not fo well ſpoken, wy voice low, my cat- 
te Triage lawyer-like, and of the common tathion, my nate foft 
„and baſhful, my purſe, thin, light, and never yet plentitul. 
« If Demoſthenes, being ſo learned and clogque:t as he was, one 
« whom none ſurpaſſed, trembled to ſpeak before Phecion at A- 
* thens; how much more ſhall I, being untearnes and unſkilful 
* to ſupply the place of dignity, charge, and troubre, to ipen!: 
« before fo many Phocions as here be? Lea, wich is the great- 
c eſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and facred perfonaze of ont 
« dread and dear fovereign: The terror of whote countenance 
will appal and abaſe even the touteſt hearts; yea, whole very 

took 
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CHAP. took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, lord 


XIIII. 


1597. 


keeper, to inform this aſſembly of the neceſſity of a 
ſupply. She ſaid, that the wars formerly waged in 
Europe, had commonly been conducted by the parties 
withcut farther view than to gain a few towns, or at 
moſt a province from each other; but the object of the 
preſent hoſtilities, on the part of Spain; was no other 
than utterly to bereave England of her religion, her li- 
berty, and her independance: That theſe bleſſings, 
however ſhe had hitherto been enabled to preſerve, 
in ſpite of the devil, the pope, and the Spaniſh tyrant, 
and all the miſchievous defigns of all her enemies: 
That in this conteſt ſhe had diſburſed a ſum treble to 
all the parliamentary ſupplies granted her, and be- 
ſides expending her ordinary revenues, had been ob- 
liged to ſell many of the crown lands: And that ſhe 
could not doubt but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where 
their own honour and intereſt were ſo deeply con- 
cerned, would wwingly contribute to ſuch moderate 
taxations as would be found neceſlary for their com- 
mon defence*. The commons granted her three 
ſubſides and fix fifteenths; the ſame ſupply which 
had been given four years before, but which had 
then appeared ſo unuſual, that they had voted 
it ſhould never afterwards be regarded as a prece- 
dent. 

Taz commons, this ſeſſion, ventured to engage in 
two controverſies about forms with the houſe of peers; 
a prelude to thoſe encroachments which, as they al- 
ſumed more courage, they afterwards made upon the 
prerogatives of the crown. They complained, that 
the lords failed in civility to them, by receiving their 
meſlages ſitting with their hats on; and that the kecp- 
er returned an anſwer in the ſame negligent poſture : 


„name will pull down the greateſt courage. For how mighti!y 
do the eſtate and name of a prince deject the haughtieſt ſto- 
e mech even of their greateſt ſubjects?” D'Ewes, p. 459. 

* D'Ewes, p. 525, 527. Towalend, p. 79. 
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But the upper houſe proved, to their full ſatisfaction, CH Ap. 


that they were not intitled by cuſtom, and the uſage XLII. 


of Parliament, to any more reſpect 7. Some amend- 
ments had been made by the lords, to a bill ſent up 
by the commons; and theſe amendments were wrote 
on parchment, and returned with the bill to the 
commons. The lower houſe took umbrage at the 
novelty: They pretended, that theſe amendments 
ought to have been wrote on paper, not on parch- 
ment; and they complained of this innovation to 


the peers. The peers replied, that they expected 


not ſuch a frivolous objection from the gravity of 
the houſe ; and that it was not material, whether the 
amendments were wrote on parchment or paper, 
nor whether the paper was white, black, or brown. 
The commons were offended with this reply, which 
ſeemed to maintain a mockery of them; and they 
complained of it, tho without obtaining any ſatis- 
faction *. 

AN application was made, by way of petition, to 
the Queen, from the lower houſe, againſt monopo- 
lies; an abuſe which had riſen to an enormous 
height; and they received a gracious, tho' a gene- 
ral anſwer, for which they returned their thankful 
acknowledgments*, But not to give them too 
great encouragement in ſuch applications, ſhe told 
them, in the ſpeech which ſhe delivered at their 
diſſolution, “ That with regard to theſe patents, {hz 
* hoped, that her dutiful and loving ſubjects would 
not take away her prerogative, which is the 
chief flower in her garden, and the principal and 
head pearl in her crown and diadem; but that 
they would rather leave theſe matters to her d:{- 
* poſal®,” The commons allo took notice, this 
ſeſſion, of ſome tranſactions in the court of high 


Y D'Ewes, p. 529, 540, 580, .585. Townſend, p. 93, 94» 
| 2 D'Ewes, p. 576, 577. * Ibid, p. 570, 573. 
d Ibid. p. 547. 
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CH AP. commiſſion; but not till they had previouſly received 
XLIII. permiſſion from her majeſty to that purpoſe*. 
—— Er1zABETH had reaſon to foreſee, that parlia- 


I 


0 


— . 


mentary ſupplies would now become more neceſſa- 
ry to her than ever; and that the chief burthen of 
the war with Spain would thenceforth he on Eng- 
land. Henry had received an overture for a peace 
with Philip; but before he would proceed to a ne- 
gotiation, he gave intelligence of it to his allies the 
Queen and the States; that, if poſſible, a general 
pacification might be made by common conſent 
and agreement. Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to France, in order to remonſtrate againſt peace 
with Spain; the Queen, Sir Robert Cecil, and Hen- 
ry Herbert; the States, Juſtin Naſſau, and John 
Barnevelt. Henry ſaid to theſe miniſters, that his 
moſt early education had been amidſt war and dan- 
ger, and he had paſſed the whole courſe of his life 
either in arms or in military preparations : That at- 
ter the proofs which he had given of his alacrity in 
the field, no one could doubt, but he would willing- 
ly, for his part, have continued in a courſe of life, 
to which he was now habituated, till the common 
enemy was reduced to fuch a condition as no Jon- 
ger to give umbrage either to him or his allies; That 
no private intereſt of his own, not even that of his 
people, nothing but the moſt inevitable neceſſity, 
could ever induce him to think of a ſeparate peace 
with Philip, or make him embrace meaſures which 
were not entirely formed with the approbation of all 
his confederates: That his kingdom, torne with 
the convulſions and civil wars of near half a century, 
required ſome interval of repoſe, ere it could reach 
a condition in which it might ſuſtain itſelf, much 
more {ſupport its allies ; That after the minds of his 
ſubjects were compoſed to tranquillity and accuſtomed 
to obedience, after his finances were brought into or- 


© D'Ewes, p. 557, 558. 
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der, and after agriculture and the arts were reſtored, CHAP, 
France, inſtead of being a burthen, as at preſent, to XLIII. 


her confederates, would be able to lend them ok.” 
Q . 


tual ſuccours, and amply to repay them all the aſſiſ- 
tance which ſhe had received during her calamities : 
And that if the ambition of Spain would not at pre- 
ſent grant them ſuch terms as they ſhould think rea- 


ſonable, he hoped, that, in a little time, he ſhould 


attain ſuch a ſituation as would enable him to medi- 
ate more effectually, and with more deciſive autho- 
rity, in their behalf. 

THE ambaſſadors were ſenſible, that theſe reaſons 
were not feigned; and they therefore remonſtrated 
with the leſs vehemence againſt the meaſures which, 
they ſaw, Henry was determined to purſue. The 
States knew, that that monarch was intereſted never 
to permit their final ruin; and having received pri- 
vate aſſurances, that he would ſtill, notwithſtanding 
the peace, give them aſſiſtance both of men and mo- 
ney, they were well pleaſed to remain on terms of a- 
mity with him. His greateſt concern was to give ſa- 
tisfaction to Elizabeth for this breach of treaty. He 
had a cordial eſteem for that princeſs, a ſympathy of 
manners, and a gratitude for the extraordinary fa- 
vours which he had received from her, during his 
greateſt difficulties: And he uſed every expedient to 
apologize and atone for that meaſure, which neceſſity 
extorted from him. But as Spain refuſed to treat 
with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and Elizabeth would 
not negotiate without her ally, Henry found himſelf 


obliged to conclude, at Vervins, a ſeparate peace, by Peace of 
which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſeized Vervins. 


by Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and 
procured himſelf leizure to attend to the domeſtic 
ſettlement of his kingdom. His capacity for the arts 
of peace were not inferior to his military talents ; 
and, in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wiſe 
government, he raiſed France, from the deſolation 
and miſery in which ſhe was at preſent involved, to a 

Ff f 2 more 
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C HAP. more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had ever before 
XLII. enjoyed. 


FF 


1598. 


Queen knew, that it would be alſo in her 
power, whenever ſhe pleaſed, to conclude the war 
on equitable terms, and that Philip, having no 
pretenſions upon her, would be glad to free him- 
ſelf from an enemy who had foiled him in every 
conteſt, and who had it ſtill ſo much in her power 
to make him feel the weight of her arms. Some 
of her wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the lord trea- 
ſurer, adviſed her to embrace pacific meaſures ; and 
ſet before her the advantages of tranquillity, ſecu- 
rity, and irugality, as more conſiderable than any 
ſucceſs which could attend the greateſt victories, 
But that high-ſpirited princeſs, though ſhe was at 


firſt averſe tg the war, ſeemed now to have attain- 


ed ſuch an aſcendant over the enemy, that ſhe was 
unwilling to ſtop the courſe of her proſperous for- 
tune. She conſidered, that her ſituation, and her 
paſt victories, had given her entire ſecurity againſt 
any dangerous invaſion ; and the war muſt hence- 
forth be conducted by ſudden enterprizes, and naval 
expeditions, in which ſhe poſſeſſed an undoubted 
ſuperiority: That the weak condition of Philip in 
the Indies opened to her the view of the moſt de- 
firable advantages; and the yearly return of his 
treaſure by fea, afforded a continual proſpect of im- 
portant, though more temporary ſucceſſes: That, 
aſter his peace with France, if ſhe alſo ſhonld con- 
ſent to an accommodation, he would be able to turn 
all his force againſt the revolted provinces of the 
Netherlands, which, though they had ſurprizingly 
increaſed their power by coramerce and good govern- 
ment, were ſtill unable, if not ſupported by their 
confederates, to maintain the war againſt ſo mighty 

a monarchy : And that as her defence of that com- 
monwealth was the original ground of the quarrel, 
it was unſafe, as well as diſhonourable, to abandon 
their 
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their cauſe, till ſhe had placed thera in a ſtate of CHAP, 


greater ſecurity. 


THESE reaſons were frequently inculcated on her = 


by the earl of Eſſex, whoſe paſſion for glory, as well 
as his military talents, made him earneſtly deſire the 
continuance of that war from which he expected ro 
reap ſo much adantage and diſtinction. The rivalſhip 


between this nobleman and lord Burlejgh, made The earl 
each of them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own of Eſſex. 


councils; and as Eſſex's perſon was agreeable to the 
Queen, as well as his advice conformable to her in- 
clinations, the favourite ſeemed daily to acquire 
an aſcendant over the miniſter. Had he been en- 
dowed with caution and ſelf- command, equal to his 
ſhining qualities, he would have fo riveted himſelf 
in the Queen's confidence, that none of his enemies 
had ever been able to impeach his credit; But his 
lofty ſpirit could ill ſubmit to that implicit deference 
which her temper required, and which ſhe had ever 
been accuſtomed to receive from all her ſubjects. 
Being once engaged in a diſpute with her about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo 
heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
the rules both of duty and civility; and turned his 
back upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her 
anger, which was naturally prompt and violent, roſe 
at this provocation; and ſhe inſtantly gave him a 
box on the ear; adding a paſſionate expreſſion, 
ſuited to his impertinence. Inſtead of recollect- 
ing himſelf, and making the ſubmiſſion due to her 
ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to his ſword, 
and ſwore he would not bear ſuch uſage, were 1t 
from Henry the eighth himſelf; and, in a great paſſi- 
on, he immediately withdrew from the court. Eger- 
ton, the chancellor, who loved Eflex, exhorted him 
to repair his indiſcretion by proper acknowlegements, 


and entreated him not to give that triumph to his 


enemies, that affliction to his friends, which muſt en- 
ſue 


XLIII. 


1598. 
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ſue by his ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign, 
and deſerting the ſervice of his country: But Eſſex 
was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour which he had 
received; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult, which 
might be pardoned a woman, was become a mortal 
affront when it came from his ſovereign. If the vil- 
<« eſt of all indignities,” ſaid he, © is done me, does 
religion enforce me to ſue for pardon? Doth God 
require it? Is it impiety not to do it? Why? Can- 
not princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong? Ia 
« an earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, 
& I can never ſubſeribe to theſe principles. Let So- 
& lomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken; let thoſe 
that mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew 
<« no ſenſe of princes injuries: Let them acknowlege 
« an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not be- 
<« lieve an abſolute Infiniteneſs in heaven.” (alluding, 
probably, to the character and conduct of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who lay under the reproach of impiety) 
« As for me,” continued he,“ I have received 
& wrong, I feel it: My cauſe is good, I know it; 
“ and whatſoever happens, all the powers on earth 
c“ can never exert more ſtrength and conſtancy in 
« oppreſſing, than I can ſhew in ſuffering every thing 
« that can or ſhall be impoſed upon me. Your lord- 
ce ſhip, in the beginning of your letter, makes me 
« a player, and yourſelf a looker on: And me a play- 
« er of my own game, ſo you may ſee more than ]: 
« But give me leave to tell you, that ſince you do 
« but ſee, and I do ſuffer, I muſt of ne <ceſlity feel 
« more than you.“ 

Cabbala, p. 234. Birch's Memoirs, DE” ii. p. 386. Speed, 
p. $77. The whole letter is ſo curious and fo ſpirited, that the 
reader may not be diſpleaſed to read it. My very good lord; 
ATho' there is not that man this day living, whom I would ſoon- 
der make judge of any queſtion that might concern me than 

*« yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to tel] you, that in ſome 
caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly judges: And if in any, 
then ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge on earth has impol- 
« ed on me the heavieſt puniſhment without trial or hearing. 


e Since then] mul either anſwer your lordſhip's argument, or 
e elſe ſorſake mine own juſt defence, I will force mine aching 
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Tais ſpirited letter was ſhown by Eſſex to his C HAP. 
friends; and they were ſo imprudent as to diſperſe co- LIE 


6 head to do me ſervice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſ- 
« content, which was forced, to be an humorous diſcontent ; and 
« that it was unſeaſonable or is of ſo long continuing, your lord- 
« ſhip ſhould rather condole with me than expoſtulate : Natural 
« ſeaſons are expected here below; but violent and v eaſonable 
« ftorms come from above; There is no tempeſt equa! to the 
« paſſionate indignation of a prince; nor yet at any ug un- 
« ſeaſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that might eng x har- 
« veſt of their careful and painful labours. He that is once 


„ wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, till his hurt is cured, or 


« the part hurt become ſenſeleſs: But cure I expect none, her 
4 majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; and be without 
6 ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and blood. But. ſay you, I may 
« aim at the end: I do more than aim; for I ſee an end of all my 
« fortunes, I have ſet an end to all my deſires. In this courſe do 
« I any thing for mine enemies? When I was at court, I found 
« themabſolute; and therefore, I had rather they ſhould triumph 
alone, than have me attendant upon their chariots. Or do 1 
« leave my friends? When I was a courtier, I could yield them 
{© no fruit of my love unto them; and now, that I am a hermit, 
10 oy ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Or do I 
« fotſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or do overthrow 
« my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of paper walls, 
*« which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate mine 
* honour, becauſe I leave following the purſuit, or wearing the 
the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of honour? Do I give 


courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelt 


* to encounter with him? Or becauſe I keep my heart from buſi- 
o neſs, tho” I cannot keep my fortune from declining? No, no, 
e my good lord, I give every one of theſe conſiderations its due 
weight; and the more weigh them, the more I find myſelf juſ- 
« tified from offending in any of them. As for the two laſt ob- 
« jeCtions, that I forſake my country, when it hath moſt need of 
me, and fail in that indiflotuble duty which I owe to my ſove- 
„ reign ; I anfwer, that if my country had at this time any need 
* of my public ſervice, her majeſty, that governeth it, would not 
have driven me to a private life. I am tied to my country by 
two bonds; one public, ro diſcharge carefully and induſttiouſ- 
ly that truſt which is committed to me; the other private, 
© to facrifice for it my life and carcaſe, which hath been nouriſh - 
«ed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, 
and difabled by her majeſty : Of the other, nothing can free me 
« but death; and therefore no occation of my performance ſhall 
« ſooner offer itſelf but I ſhall meer it half way, The indiſſolu- 
te ble duty whictrI owe unto her majelty, is only the duty of alle- 
© giance,-which I never have, vor ever can fail in: The duty of 

pies 


1598. 
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CHA P: pies of it: Yet notwithſtanding this additional provo- 
XLII. cation, the Queen's partiality was ſo prevalent, that 
is ſhe reinſtated him in his former favour and her kind- 

598. | : 
neſs to him appeared rather to have acquired new 
force ſrom that ſhort interruption of anger and re- 

4 Auguſt, ſentment. The death of lord Burleigh, his antagoniſt, 

which happened about this time, feemed to enſure 
him a conſtant poſſeſſion of the Queen's confidence, 
and nothing indeed but lis own indiſcretion could 
thenceforth have ſhaken his well eſtabliſhed credit. 
Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; and by a 
rare fortune, was equally regretted by his ſovereign 
and the people. He had riſen gradually from ſmall 
beginnings, by the mere force of merit; and though 
his authority was never entirely abſolute, or uncon- 
trouled with the Qneen, he was ſtill, during a courſe 
of near forty years, regarded as her principal miniſter, 
None of her other inclinations or affections could ever 
overcome her confidence in ſo uſeſul a counſellor, W 
and as he had had the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay WW 
aſſiduous court to her, during her ſiſter's reign, when 


n * 2 - TY 


fit, oſs nf pod hand dond 


« attendance, is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty 
* of an earl and of a lord marſhal of England I have been con- E 
« tent to do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can never 
« ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. But yer you ſay J muſt give 
*« way unto the time. So I do, for now that I ſee the ſtorm come, 
„ have put myſelf into the harbour. Senecà ſuieth, we muſt 
« give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both blind and 
"= | ws and therefore I go as far as I can out of her way. You 


R 
92 — If > =» 8 


« ſay, the remedy is not to ſtrive: I neither ſtrive nor ſeek for 
« remedy. But, you ſay, I muſt yield and ſubmit: I can neither 1 
« yield myſelf to be Pu nor allow the imputation laid up- o 
« on me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the Author of all trutn, d 
as I can never yield truth to be falſehood, nor falſeheod to be 
« truth. Have ] given cauſe, you aſk ; and yet take a ſcandal a 
« when | have done? No: I gave no cauſe, not ſo much as Fin a, 
« bria's complaint againſt me; for I did totum telum corpore re- f. 
« cipere: Receive the whole ſword into my body. I patienti) 
bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, when thi: 
„ ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt of all in- th 
« dignities are done unto me,” &c. This noble letter, Bacon af- 
terwards, in pleading againſt Eſſex, called bold and preſumptuous, 
and derogatory to her majeſty, Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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it was dangerous to appear her ſriend, ſhe thought C H AP. 
herſelf bound in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the XLIII. 
throne, to perſevere in her attachments to him. He 
ſeems not to have poſſeſſed any ſhining talents of ad- 1599 < 
dreſs, eloquence, or imagination; and was chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by folidity of underſtanding, probity 

of manuers, and indetatigable application in buſi- 

neſs: Virtues, which, if they do not always enable a 

man to riſe to high ſtations, do certainly qualify 

him beſt for filling them. Of all the Queen's mi- 

niſters he was the « only one who left a conſiderable 

fortune to his poſterity; a fortune not acquired by 

rapine or oppreſſion, but gained by the regular 

profits of his offices, and preſerved by frugali- 

t 

” Tur laſt act of this able miniſter was the con- 8 Auguſt. 
cluding à new treaty with the Dutch; who, after 

being, in ſome meaſure, deferted by the King of 
France, were glad to preſerve the Queen's alliance, 


p by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed 


to require of them. The debt which they owed 


the Queen, was now fixed at eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: Of this ſum they agreed to pay, du- 
ring the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year; and 
| theſe payments were to continue till four hundred 
# thouſand pounds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed. 
| They engaged alſo, during the time that England 
* ſhould continue the war with Spain, to pay the garri- 
ſon of the cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that, 


if Spain ſhould invade England, or the Iſle of W ight, 


or Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her with a 'bo- 


dy of five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; 

and that in caſe ſhe undertook any naval armament 
againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number of 
ſhips to hers*. By this treaty the Queen was caſed 


of an annual charge of an hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand pounds, 
© Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 340. 
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CHA P. pies of it: Yet notwithſtanding this additional provo- 
XLII. cation, the Queen's partiality was ſo prevalent, that 


ſhe reinſtated him in his former favour ; and her kind- 
neſs to him appeared rather to have acquired new 
force ſrom that ſhort interruption of anger and re- 


4 Auguſt, ſentment, The death of lord Burleigh, his antagoniſt, 


which happened about this time, ſeemed to enſure 
him a conſtant poſſeſſion of the Queen's confidence; 
and nothing indeed but Elis own indiſcretion could 
thenceforth have ſhaken his well eſtabliſhed credit. 
Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; and by a 
rare fortune, was equally regretted by his ſovereign 
and the people. He had riſen gradually from ſmall 
beginnings, by the mere force of merit; and though 
his authority was never entirely abſolute, or uncon- 
trouled with the Qneen, he was ſtill, during a courſe 
of near forty years, regarded as her principal miniſter, 
None of her other inclinations or affections could ever 
overcome her confidence in ſo uſeſul a counſellor; 
and as he had had the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay 
aſſiduous court to her, during her ſiſter's reign, when 


e attendance, is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty 
* of an earl and of a lord marſhal of England I have been con- 
« tent to do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can never 
« ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. But yer you ſay | muſt give 
« way unto the time. So I do, for now that I ſee the ſtorm come, 
„ have put myleli into the harbour. Seneca ſuieth, we muſt 
« give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both blind and 
"y 2 and therefore I go as far as I can out of her way. You 
&« ſay, the remedy is not to ſtrive: I neither ſtrive nor ſeek for 
« remedy, But, you ſay, I muſt yield and ſubmit: I can neither 
« yield myſelf to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid u p- 
« on me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the Author of all truin, 
as I can never yield truth to be falſehood, nor falſehco to bc 
« truth. Have ] given cauſe, you aſk; and yet take a ſcand 
« when I have done? No: I gave no cauſe, not ſo much as 1% 
© bria's complaint againſt me; for I did tetum telum corpore fe- 
© cipere: Receive the whole ſword into my body. I patient:y 
« bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, when th1: 
„ ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt of all in- 
* dignities are done unto me,” &Cc. This noble letter, Bacon at- 
rerwards, in pleading againſt Eiſex, called bold and preſumptuous, 
and derogatory to her majeſty, Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 389. 
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it was dangerous to appear her ſriend, ſhe thought H AP. 
herſelf bound in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the XIII. 
throne, to perſevere in her attachments to him. e 1% 
ſeems not to have poſſeſſed any ſhining talents of ad- 599. 


dreſs, eloquence, or imagination; and was chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by folidity of underſtanding, probity 
of manners, and indetatigable application in buſt- 
neſs: Virtues, which, if they do not always enable a 
man to riſe to high ſtations, do certainly qualify 
him beſt for filling them. Of all the Queen's mi- 
niſters he was the « only one who left a conſiderable 
fortune to his poſterity; a fortune not acquired by 
rapine or oppreſſion, but gained by the regular 
profits of his offices, and "preſerved by frugali- 


5). 


Tur laſt act of this able miniſter was the con- Auguſt, 


cluding @ new treaty with the Dutch; who, after 
being, in ſome meaſure, deſerted by the King of 
France, were glad to preſerve the Queen's alliance, 

by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleated 
to require of them. The debt which they owed 
the Queen, was now fixed at eight hundred thou- 
{and pounds: Of this ſum they agreed to pay, du- 
ring the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year; and 
theſe payments were to continue till four hundred 
thouſand pounds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed. 

They engaged alſo, during the time that England 
ſhould continue the war with Spain, to pay the garri- 
ſon of the cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that, 
if Spain ſhould invade England, or the Iſle of Wight, 
or Jerſey, or Scilly, they (hould aſſiſt her with a 30 
dy of five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; 

and that in caſe ſne undertook any naval armament 
againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number of 
ſhips to hers*. By this treaty the Queen was caſed 
of an annual charge of an hundred and twenty thou- 
{and pounds, 


© Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 340. 
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Soox after the death of Burleigh, the Queen, who 


XLIII. regretted extremely the loſs of fo wiſe and faithful a 


"3 


98. 


miniſter, was informed of the death of her capital 


enemy, Philip the ſecond; who, after languiſhing 


under many infirmities, expired in an advanced age 


at Madrid. This haughty prince, deſirous of an ac- 


commodation with his revolted ſubjects in the Ne- 
therlands, bur diidaining to make 1n his own name the 
conceſſions requiſite for that purpoſe, had transferred 
to his daughter, married to the archduke Albert, the 
property of the Low Country provinces; but as it 
was not expected, that that princeſs could have any 
poſterſty, and as the reverſion, in caſe of the failure 
of her iſſue, was ſtil] reſerved to the crown of Spain, 
the States conſidered this deed only as the change of 
a name, and perſiſted with equal obſtinacy in their 
reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. The other ſtates alſo 
of Europe made no diſtinction between the courts of 
Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppoſition of 
France, as well as the avowed force of England, con- 
tinued to operate againſt the progreſs of Albert, as 
it had done againſt that of Philip. panes 
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CHAP. XIIV. 


State of Ireland —Tyrone's rebellion.—Eſſex ſent over 
zo Ireland. His ill ſucceſs Returns to England — 
1s diſgraced. — His intrigues — His inſurrection.— 
His trial and execution, French affairs. —Mountoy's 
ſucceſs in Ireland Defeat of the Spaniards and Iriſh. 
—A Parliament.—T yrone's ſubmiſſion. —Queen' s ſick- 
neſs. — And death. — And character. — Government, 
manners, commerce, arts, and learning. 


HO' the dominion of the Engliſh over Ireland C H AP. 
had been eſtabliſhed above four centuries, it XLIV. 

may ſafely be affirmed, that their authority had hi- ot 

therto been little more than nominal. The Iriſh 

princes and nobles divided among themſelves, rea- 

dily paid the exterior marks of obeiſance to a power 

which they were not able to reſiſt, but, as no dura- 

ble force was ever kept on foot to retain them to 

their duty, chey relapſed ſtill into their former ſtate 

of independance. Too weak to introduce order and 

ohedience among the rude inhabitants, the Engliſh 

authority was yet ſufficient to check the growth of 

any enterprizing genius among the natives: And tho 

it could beſtow no true form of civil government, it 

was able to prevent the riſe of any ſuch form, from 

the internal combination or policy of the Iriſh®. 

Mos of the E :glifh inſtitutions likewiſe, by which 
that iſland was g. werned, were to the laſt degree ab- 
ſurd, aud ſuch as no Rate before had ever thought of, 


for the preſerving dominion over its conquered pro- 
vinces. 


Sir J. Davis, p. 5, 6, 7, &c. 
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CHAP. Tur Engliſh nation, all on fire for the project of 
XLIV. ſubduing France, a project, whoſe ſucceſs was the 
"To. ot improbable, and wonld to them have proved 
the moſt pernicious; neglected all other enterprizes, 
to which their ſituation ſo ſtrongly invited them, and 
which in time, would have brought them an acceſſi- 
on of riches, grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall ar- 
my which they maintained in Ireland, they never 
fupplied regularly with pay; and as no money could 
be levied from the ifland, which poſſeſſed none, they 
gave their ſoldiers the privilege of free quarter upon 
the natives. Rapine and inſolence inflamed the hatred, 
which prevailed between the conquerors and the con- 
6 quered : Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, introdu- 
* cing deſpair, nouriſhed till farther the floth, ſo na- 
| tural to that uncultivated people. 
mn Bor the Engliſh carried farther their ill-judged 
| tyranny Inſtead of inviting the Iriſh, to adopt the 
more civilized cuſtoms of their conquerors, they even 
refuſed, though earneſtly ſollicited, to communicate 
to them the privilege of their laws, and every where 
marked them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown 
out of the protection of juſtice, the natives could find 
no fecurity but in force; and flying the neighbour- 
hood of cities, which they could not approach with 
jafcty, they ſheltered themſelves in their marſhes 
and foreſts from the infolence of their inhuman 
maſters. Being treated like wild beafts, they be- 
came ſuch; and joining the ardour of revenge 
to their yet untamed barbarity, they grew every 
day more intractable and dangerous“. 

As the Engliſh princes deemed the conqueſt of the 
diſperſed Iriſh to be more the object of time and pa- 
tience than the ſource of military glory, they willingly 
delegated that office to private adveaturers, who in- 
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liſting ſoldiers at their own charge, conquered pro-C H A P. 
vinces of that land, which they converted to their XIV. 


own profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities 
were eſtabliſhed by theſe lordly conquerors : The 
power of peace and war was aſſumed ; Military law 
was exerciſed over the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued, 
and, by degrees, over the Engliſh, by whoſe aſliſt- 
ance they conquered : And, after their dominion had 
once taken root, deeming the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs 
favourable to barbarous empire, they degenerated 
into mere Iriſh, and abandoned the garb, language, 
manners and laws of their native country“. 

By all this imprudent conduct of England, the 
natives of its dependant ſtate, remained ſtill in that 
abject condition, into which the northern and weſ- 
tern parts of Europe were ſunk, before they receiv- 
ed civility and flavery from the refined policy and 
irreſiſtible bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the 
fixteenth century, when every chriſtian nation was 
cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, that 
iſland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fer- 
tile foil, acceſſible in its ſituation, poſſeſſed of innu- 
merable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, inhabited by a people, whoſe cuſtoms 
and manners approached nearer thoſe of ſavages than 
of barbarians. 

As the brutality and ignorance of the Iriſh was 
extreme, they were ſunk below the reach of that 
curiofiry and love of novelty, by which every o- 
ther people in Europe had been feized at the be- 
ginning of that century, and which had engaged 
them in innovations and religious diſputes, with 
which they were ſtill ſo viddendly agitated, The 

aatient ſuperſtition, the practices and oblervances of 
their fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild 
opinions, ſtill maintained an unſhaken empire over 
them; and the example alone of the Engliſn was 


e Sir J. Davis, p. 133, 134, &c. 
ſuſficient 
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CH A P. ſufficient to render the reformation odious to the pre- 
XLIV. judiced and diſcontented Iriſh. The old oppoſition 
1599 of manners, laws, and intereſt, was now inflamed 

phy religious antipathy ; and the ſubduing and civi- 
lizing that country ſeemed to become every day more 
difficult and more impracticable. 

Tun animoſity againft the Engliſh was carried 
ſo far by the Iriſh, that, in an inſurrection, raiſed 
by two ſons of the earl of Clanricard, they put to 
the ſword all the inhabitants of the town of Athen- 
ry, tho' Iriſh; becauſe they began to conform them- 
ſelves to Engliſh cuſtoms and inftitutions, and had 
embraced a more cultivated and civilized form of 
life, than had been practiſed by their barbarous an- 
ceſtors®. 

THz uſual revenue of Ireland amounted only 

to ſix thouſand pounds a year“: The Queen, though 
with much repiningf, commonly added twenty 
thouſand more, which ſhe remitted from England: 
And with this ſmall revenue a body of one thou- 
ſand men was ſupported, which, in extraordinary 
emergencies was augmented to two thouſands, No 
wonder that a force, ſo diſproportioned to the occa- 
caſion, inſtead of ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, 
ſerved rather to provoke the natives, and to excite 
thoſe frequent inſurrections and rebellions, which 
ſtill farther inflamed the animolity between the two 
nations, and encreaſed the barbarity and diforders, 
to which the Iriſh were naturally ſubject, f 

In 1560, Shan O'Neale, or the great O'Neale, as 
the Iriſh called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, 
raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
was received into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and his 
promiſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the future 
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This impunity tempted him to undertake a new in-CH AP. 
ſurrection in 1567; but being puſhed by Sir Henry e 


Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy, 
and rather than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put him- 
ſelf into the hands of ſome Scots iſlanders, who 
commonly infeſted thoſe paris by their incurſions. 
The Scots, who retained a quarrel againſt him on 
account of former injuries, violated the laws of 
hoſpitality, and murdered him in a feſtival, to which 
they had invited him. He was a man equaliy not- 
ed for his pride, his violences, his debaucieries, and 
his hatred of the Englifh nation. He is ſaid to have 
put ſome of his followers to death, becaute they en- 
deavoured to introduce the uſe of bread after the 
Engliſh faſhion . Tho! fo violent an enemy to luxu- 
ry, he was extremely addicted to riot; and was ac- 
cuſtomed, after his intemperance had thrown him 
into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he 
might allay the flame, which he had raiſed by for- 
mer exceſſes x. Such was the life led by this haugh- 
ty barbarian, who ſcorned the title of earl of Tyrone, 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, 
and who aſſumed the rank and appellation of King 
of Ulſter, "He uſed allo to fay, that tho' the Queen 
was his ſovereign lady, he never made peace with 
her but at her ſecking?. 

SIR Henry Sidney was one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt active governors whom Ireland had enjoyed 
for ſeveral reigns”; and he poſſeſſed his authori- 
ty eleven years; during which time, he ſtruggled 
with many difficulties, and made ſome progreſs 
in repreſſing thoſe diforders, which had hecome 
inveterate among that people. The earl of Deſ- 
mond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance from the he- 
reditary animoſity which prevailed between that no- 
bleman and the earl of Ormond, who was deſcended 


Camden, p. 409. * Tbid. p. 409. Cox, p. 324. 
1 Ibid, p. 321. = Ibid. p. 350. 
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CHAP. from the only family, eſtabliſhed in Ireland, that 
XLIV. had ever ſteddily maintained its loyalty to the Eng- 


1599. 


liſh crown ®. The earl of Thomond, in 1570, at- 
tempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged 
to fly into France, before his deſigns were ripe for 
execution. Stukely, another fugitive, found ſuch 
credit with the pope, Gregory the 1 2th, that he 
flattered his holineſs with the proſpect of making his 
nephew, Buon Compagno, King of Ireland; and as 
if this project had already taken effect, he accepted 
the title of marquiſs of Leinſter from the new ſove- 
reign '. He paſſed next into Spain; and after hav- 
ing received much encouragement and great rewards 
frac Philip, who intended to make uſe of him as 
an inftrument to diſturb Queen Elizabeth, he was 
found to poſſeſs too little intereſt for executing thoſe 
kigh promiſes, which he had made to that monarch, 
He retired into Portugal; and following the for- 
tunes of Don Sebaſtian, he periſhed with that gal- 
lant prince in his bold but fatal expedition againſt 
the Moors. 

Lord Gray ſucceeded Sydney in the government 
of Ireland; and, in 1579, ſuppreſſed a new rebel- 
lion of the earl of Deſmond, though ſupported by 
a2 body of Spaniards and Italians, The rebellion 


of the Burks followed a few years after; occaſion- 


ed by the ſtrict and equitable adminiſtration of Sir 
Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, who 
endeavoured to reprels the tyranny of the chieftains 
over their vaſſals D. The Queen, finding Ireland 
ſo burthenſome to her, tried ſeveral expedients for 
reducing it to a ſtate of greater order and ſubmiſſi 
on. She encouraged the earl of Eſſex, father to 
that nobleman, who was afterwards her favourite, 
to attempt the ſubduing and planting Clandeboy, 
Ferny, and other territories, part of ſome late for- 
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ſeitures: But that enterprize proved unfortunate; and C H AP. 


Eſſex died of a diſtemper, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, XLIV. 


by the vexation, which he had conceived, from his 
diſappointments. An univerſity was founded in Dub- 
lin with a view of introducing arts and learning into 
that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated manners 
of the inhabitants a. But the moſt unhappy expedient, 
employed in the government of Ireland, was that 
made uſe of in 1585 by Sir John Perrot, at that time 
lord deputy ; He put arms into the hands of the Iriſh 
inhabitants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the government, to repreſs the 
incurſions of the Scots iſlanders, by which theſe parts 
were much infeſted, At the ſame time, the invita- 
tions of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic 
religion, engaged many of the gentry to ſerve in the 
Low Country wars; and thus Ireland, being provid- 
ed both of officers and ſoldiers, of diſcipline and arms, 
became formidable to the Engliſh, and was thence- 
forth ab'e to maintain a more regular war againſt her 
antient maſters, 


1599- J 


Hucx O'Neale, nephew to Shan O'Neale, had Tyrone's 
been raiſed by the Queen to the dignity of carl of rebellion 


Tyrone; but having murdered his couſin, ſon to 
that rebel, and being acknowleged head of his clan, 
he preferred the pride of barbarous licence and do- 
minion, to the pleaſures of opulence and tranquilli- 
ty, and fomented all thoſe diforders, by which he 
hoped to weaken or overturn the Engliſh govern- 
ment. He was noted for the vices of perfidy and 
cruelty, ſo common among uncultivated nations; 
and was alſo eminent for courage, a virtue, which 
their diſorderly courſe of life requires, and which, 
notwithſtanding, being unſupported by the principle 
of honour, is commonly more precarious among 
them, than among a civilized people. Tyrone, ac- 
tuated by this ſpirit, ſecretly fomented the diſcontents 
of the Maguires, Odonnels, O'Rourks, Macmahons, 


* Camden, p. 566. r Nanton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 203. 
Vol. V. H hh and 
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CHAP. and other gebels; yet truſting to the influence of his 
XLIV. deceitful oaths and profeſſions, he put himſelf into 


1599 


the hands of Sir William Ruſlel, who, in the year 
1594, was ſent over Jord deputy into Ireland. Con- 
trary to the advice and proteſtation of Sir Henry Bag- 
nal, marſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and re- 
turning to his own country, he embraced the reſolu- 
tion of raiſing an open rebellion, and of relying no 
longer on the lenity or inexperience of the Engliſh 
government. He entered into a correſpondence with 
Spain : He procured thence a ſupply of arms and am- 
munition: And having united all the Iriſh chieftains 
in a dependance upon himſelf, he began to be re- 
garded as a formidable enemy. 

Tux native Iriſh were ſo miſerably poor, that their 
country afforded few other commodities but cattle and 
oatmeal, which were eaſily deſtroyed or driven away 
on the approach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was 
averſe to the expence requiſite for ſupporting her ar- 
mies, the Engliſh found much difficulty in puſhing 
their advantages, and in purſuing the rebels into the 
bogs, woods, and other faſtneſſes, to which they retrea- 
ted. Theſe motives made Sir John Norris, who com- 
manded the Engliſh army, the more ready to hearken 
to any propoſals of truce or accommodation made him 
by Tyrone; and after the war was ſpun out by theſe 
artifices for ſome years, that gallant Engliſhman, find- 
ing thathe had been deceived by treacherous promiſes, 
and that he had performed nothing worthy of his an- 
tient reputation, was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtem- 
per, and died of vexation and diſcontent. Sir Henry 
Bagnal, who ſucceeded him in the command, was ſtil! 
more unfortunate, As he advanced to relieve the fort 


of Black-water, beſieged by the rebels, he was ſur- 


rounded in diſadvantageous ground; his ſoldiers, diſ- 
couraged by part of their powder's accidentally taking 
fire, were put to flight; and tho? the purſuit was ſtopt 
by Montacute, who commanded the Engliſh horſe, 
itcen hundred men, together with the general him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, were left dead upon the ſpot. This victory, fo CHAP. 
unuſual to the Iriſh, mightily raiſed their ſpirits, ſup- XLIIV. 
plied them with arms and ammunition, and exalted "Oo 


the reputation of Tyrone, who aſſumed the character 
of the deliverer of his country, and patron of Iriſh 
liberty. 

Tun Engliſh council were now ſenſible that the 
rebellion of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, 
and that the former temporizing arts, of granting 
truces and pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing 
them to purchaſe pardons by reſigning part of the 
plunder, acquired during their inſurrections, ſerved 
only to encourage the ſpirit of mutiny and diſorder 
among them. It was therefore reſolved to puſh the 
war by more vigorous meaſures; and the Queen caſt 
her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, 
who, tho' hitherto leſs accuſtomed to arms than to 
books and literature, was endowed, he thought, with 
talents equal to that undertaking. But the young earl 
of Eſſex, ambitious of glory, and defirous of obtaining 
this government for himſelf, oppoſed the choice of 
Mountjoy ; and repteſented the neceſſity of appoint- 
ing, for that important employment, ſome per ſon more 
experienced in war than this nobleman, more practi- 
ſeq in buſineſs, and of higher quality and reputation. 
By this deſcription he was underſtood to mean bim 
ſelf ; and no ſooner was his deſire known, to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of that government, than his enemies, even 
more zealouſly than his friends, conſpired to render 
his wiſhes effectual. Many of his friends thought, that 
he never ought to conſent, except for a very ſhort 
time, to accept of employments which muſt remove 
him from court, and prevent him from cultivating that 
perſonal inclination, which the Queen fo viſibly bore 
him*, His enemies hoped, that if, by his abſence, 
ſhe had once leizure to forget the charms of his per- 


* Cox, p. 415. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 51 2. 
* Cabbala, p. 79. 
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ſon and converſation, his impatient and lofty demea- 


XLIV. nor would ſoon diſguſt a princeſs, who uſually exact- 
— — d ſuch profound ſubmiſſion and implicit obedience 


1599. 


Eſſex ſent 
over to 
Ireland. 


from all her ſervants. But Eſſex was incapable of 
entering into ſuch cautious views; and even Eliza- 
beth, who was extremely deſirous of ſubduing the 
Iriſh rebels, and who was much prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of Eſſex's genius, readily agreed to appoint him go- 
vernor of Ireland, under the title of lord heutenant, 
The more to encourage him in his undertaking, ſhe 
granted him by his patent more extenſive authority 
than had ever before been conferred on any lieutenant; 
the power of carrying on or finiſhing the war as he 
pleaſed, of pardoning the rebels, and of filling all the 
moſt conſiderable employments of the kingdom *. 
And to enſure him of ſuccels, ſhe levied a numerous 
army of fixteen thouſand foot and thirteen hundred 
horſe, which ſhe afterwards augmented to twent 

thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe: A force, 
which, it was apprehended, would be able, in one 
compaign, to overwhelm the rebels, and make an 


_ entire. conqueſt of Ireland. Nor did Eſſex's enemies, 


the carl of Nottingham, lord admiral, Sir Robert Ce- 
cil, ſecretary, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham, 
throw any obſtacles in the way of theſe preparations ; 
but hoped, that the higher the Queen's expectations 
were raiſed of ſucceſs, the more difficult it would be 
for the event to correſpond to them. In a like 
view, they rather ſeconded, than oppoſed, thoſe ex- 
alted encomiums, which Eſſex's numerous and fan- 
guine friends diſperſed, of his high genius, of his 
elegant endowments, his heroic courage, his unboun- 
ded generolity, and his noble birth; nor were they 
diſpleaſed to obſerve that paſſionate fondneſs, which 
the people every where expreſſed for this noble- 
man. Theſe artful politicians had ſtudied his cha- 
racter; and finding, that his open and undaunted 


* Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 366, 
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ſpirit, if taught temper and reſerve from oppoſition, CH AP. 
mult become invincible, they reſolved rather to give XLIV. 


full breath to thoſe ſails, which were already too much 
expanded, and to puſh him upon dangers, of which 
he ſeemed to make ſuch ſmall account. And the 
better to make advantage of his indiſcretions, ſpies 


were ſet upon all his actions and even expreilions; 


and his vehement ſpirit, which, while he was in the 
midſt of the court and environed by his rivals, was 
unacquainted with diſguiſe, could not fail, after he 
thought himſelf ſurrounded by none but friends, to 
give a pretence for malignant ſuſpicions and con- 
ſtructions. 

EssEx left London in the month of March, at- 
tended by the acclamations of the populace, and what 
did him more honour, accompanied by a numerous 
train of nobility and gentry, who, from affection to 
his perſon, had attached themſelves to all his for- 
tunes, and propoſed to acquire fame and military ex- 
perience under ſo renowned a commander. The firſt 
act of authority, which he exerciſed, after his arri- 
val in Ireland, was an indiſcretion, but of the gene- 
rous kind; and in both theſe reſpects, ſuitable to 
his character. He appointed his intimate friend, the 
earl of Southampton, general of the horſe; a noble- 
man, who had diſpleaſed the Queen by ſecretly mar- 
rying without her conſent, and whom ſhe had there- 
fore enjoined Eſſex not to employ in any command 
under him. She no ſooner heard of this inſtance of 
diſobedience than ſhe reprimanded him, and order- 
ed him to recal his commuhion to Southampton. But 
Effex, who had imagined, that ſome reaſons, which 
he oppoſed to her firſt injunctions, had convinced her, 
had the imprudence to remonitrate againſt theſe ſe- 
cond orders*; and it was not till !he reiterated her com- 


mands, that he could be preva. led on to diſplace his 
friend. 


Camden. Oſborne, p. 371. 2 Bizch's Memoirs, vol. 
II. P- 421, 451. 
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EssEx, on his landing at Dublin, had deliberated 
XLIV. with the Iriſh council, concerning the proper methods 
of carrying on war againſt the rebels; and here he 
was guilty of a capital error, which was the ruin of 


his enterprize. He had always, while in England, 
blamed the conduct of former commanders, who 
artfully protracted the war, who harraſſed their troops 
in ſmall enterprizes, and who, by agreeing to truces 
and temporary pacifications with the rebels, had gi- 
ven them leiſure to recruit their broken forces. In 
conformity to theſe views, he had ever inſiſted upon 
leading his forces immediately into Ulſter againſt 
Tyrone, the capital enemy; and his inſtructions had 
been drawn agreeably to theſe his declared intentions 
and reſolutions. But the Iriſh counſellors perſuaded 
him, that the ſeaſon was too early for the enterprize, 
and that as the moraſſes, in which the Iriſh uſually 
ſheltered themſelves, would not, as yet, be paſſable 
to the Engliſh forces, it would be better to employ 
the preſent time in an expedition into Munſter, Their 
ſecret reaſon for this advice was, that many of them 
poſſeſſed eſtates in that province, and were deſirous 
to have the enemy diſlodged from their neighbour- 
hood»; But the ſame ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had indu- 
ced them to give this council, made them ſoon after 
diſown it, when they found the bad conſequences 
with which it was attended<. 

Es8Ex obliged all the rebels of Munſter either to 
ſubmit or fly into the neighbouring provinces: But 
as the Iriſh, from the greatneſs of the Queen's pre: 
parations, had concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce 
them to total ſubjection, or even utterly to extermi- 
nate them, they conſidered their preſent defence as 
a common cauſe; and the Engliſh forces were no 
ſooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of Munſter 
relapſed into rebellion, and renewed their confederacy 


a Ibid. p. 431. 
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with their other countrymen. The army, mean-CHAP. 
while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, XILIV. 


and by the influence of the climate, was become ex- 
treme ſickly; and on their return to Dublin, about 
the middle of July, were ſuprizingly diminiſhed in 
number. Their courage was even much abated : 
For tho! they had prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes, 
as againſt the lord Cahir and others; yet had they 
ſometimes met with more ſtout reſiſtance than they 
expected from the Iriſh, whom they were wont to 
deſpiſe; and as they were raw troops and unexpe- 


rienced, a conſiderable body of them had been put 


to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the 
enemy. Eſſex was fo enraged at this miſbehaviour, 
that he caſhiered all the officers, and decimated the 


$ private mens, But this inſtance of ſeverity, tho” ne- 
ceſſary, had intimidated the ſoldiers, and had en- 
creaſed their averſion to the preſent ſervice. 


Tur Queen was extremely diſguſted, when ſhe 


heard, that ſo conſiderable a part of the ſeaſon was 
# conſumed in theſe frivolous enterprizes; and was ſtill 
more ſurprized, that Eſſex perſevered in the ſame 
practice, which he had ſo much condemned in others, 
and which he knew to be ſo much contrary to her 
{ purpoſe and intention. That nobleman, in order to 
give his troops leiſure to recruit from their ſickneſs 
and fatigue, marched with a ſmall body of fifteen 
hundred men into the county of Ophelie againſt the 
O' Connors and O'Mores, whom he forced to a ſub- 
= miſſion; But on his return to Dublin, he found the 
army fo extremely diminiſhed, that he wrote to th 

= Engliſh council an account of his condition, and in- 
formed them, that, if he received not immediately a 
* reinforcement of two thouſand men, it would be im- 
poſſible for him this ſeaſon to attempt any thing 
= againſt Tyrone. That there might be no pretence 


tor farther inactivity, the Queen immediately ſent 


6 Cox, p. 421. 
Over 
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C H A P. over the number demanded *; and Eſſex began at laſt 
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XLIV. to aſſemble his forces for the expedition into Ulſter, 


1599. 


The army was ſo extremely averſe to this enterprize, 
and terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, that ma- 
ny of them counterfeited ſickneſs, many of them de- 
ſerted t; and Eſſex found, that after leaving the ne- 
ceſſary garriſons, he could ſcarce lead four thouſand 
men againſt the rebels. He marched, however, with 
this ſmall army; but was ſoon ſenſible, that, in ſo ad- 
vanced a ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to ef- 
fectuate any thing againſt an enemy, who, tho' ſupe- 
rior in number, were determined to avoid every deci- 
ſive action. He hearkened, therefore, to a meſſage ſent 
him by Tyrone, whodeſired a conference; and a place, 
near the two camps, was accordingly appointed. The 
generals met without any of their attendants, and a 
river ran between them, into which Tyrone entered to 
the depth of his ſaddle: But Eſſex ſtood on the oppoſite 
bank. After half an hours conference, where Tyrone 
behaved with great ſubmiſſion and reſpect to the lord 
lieutenant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the 
firſt of May, renewable from ſix weeks to fix 
weeks; but which might be broke off by either party 
upon a fortnight's warning . Eſſex allo received from 
Tyrone propoſals for a peace, in which that rebel had 
inſerted many unreaſonable and exorbitant conditi- 
ons: ard there appeared afterwards ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that he had here commenced a very unjuſti- 
fiable correſpondence with the enemy b. 

So unexpected an iſſue of an enterprize, the greateſt 
and moſt expenſive which Elizabeth had ever under- 
taken, provoked her extremely againſt Eſſex; and this 
diſguſt was much augmented by other circumſtances 
of that nobleman's conduct. He wrote many letters 
to the Queen and council, full of peeviſh and impa- 


* Birch's Memoirs, vol. 11. p- 430. Cox, p. 421. f Syd- 
ney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 112, 113, ' Es Ibid. p. 125. 
Winwood, vol. i. p. 307. State Trials. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 
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tient expreſſions ; complaining of his enemies, la-CH AP. 
menting that their calumnies thould be beheved a- XLIV. 

gainſt him, and diſcovering ſymptoms of a mind, 
equally haughty and diſcontented, She took care to 


inform him of her diſſatisfaction ; but commanded 
him to remain in Ireland till farther orders. 

EssEx heard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of 
the promotion of his enemies, Sir Robert Cecil, to the 
office of maſter of the wards, an office which he him- 
ſelf aſpired to: And dreading, that, if he remained 
any longer abſent, the Queen would be totally ali- 
enated from him, he haſtily embraced a reſolution, 
which, he knew, had once ſucceeded with the earl of 
Leiceſter, the former favourite of Elizabeth. Leiceſ- 
ter being informed, while in the Low Countries, that 
his miſtreſs was extremely diſpleaſed with his con- 
duct, diſobeyed her orders by coming over into Eng- 
land; and having paciſied her by his preſence, by his 
apologies, and by his ſlattery and inſinuation, difap- 
pointed all the expectations of his enemies. Eſlex, 
therefore, weighing more the ſimilarity of circum— 
ſtances than the difference of characters bet een him- 
ſelf and Leiceſter, immediately ſet ont for England; 
and making ſpecdy journeys, he arrived at court be⸗ 
fore any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intenti- 
ons k. Tho! beſmeared with dart and ſweat, he hal- 
tened up ſtairs to the preſence chamber, then to the 
privy- chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in the Queen's 
bed chamber, Who was newly riſen, and was Alttir 2 
with her hair about her face. Ele threw himiclf on 
his knees, kiſſed her hand, and had forne private 
conference with her; where he was fo graciouſly re- 
ceived, that, on his departure, he was beard to ex— 
preſs great ſatistaction, and to thank God, that, tho' 
he had ſuffered much trouble and man y ſtortus a- 
broad, he found a ſweet calm at hotne!. 


| Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 453. 
p. 118. 
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CHAP, Bur this placability of Elizabeth was merely the 
XLIV. reſult of her ſurprize, and of the momentary ſatisfac- 


1599 


tion which ſhe ſelt on the ſudden and unexpected 
appearance of her favourite : After ſhe had leizure 
for recollection, all his faults recurred to her memo- 
ry; and ſhe thought it necetlary by ſome ſevere diſ- 
cißline, to ſubdue his haughty and imperious ſpirit, 
who, preſuming on her partiality and indulgence, had 
pretended to domineer in her councils, to engroſs all 
her favour, and to act, in the moſt important affairs, 
without regard to her orders and inſtructions. When 
Eſſex waited on her in the aſternoon, he found her 
extremely altered in her carriage towards him: She 


ordered him to be confined to his chamber ; to be 


twice examined by the council; and tho his anſwers 
were calm and ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him to 
the cuſtody of the lord keeper, Egerton, and held 
him ſequeſtered from ail company, even from that 
of his counteſs, nor was ſo much as the intercourſe 
of letters permitted between them. Eflex dropped 
many expreſſions of humiliation and ſorrow, none of 
reſentment : He profeſied an entire ſubmiſſion to the 
Queen's will: Declared his intention of retiring into 
the country, and of leading thenceforth a private 
life, remote from courts and buſineſs: But tho' he 
aflected to be ſo entirely cured of his aſpiring ambi- 
tion, the vexation of this diſappointment, and of the 
triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon his 
haughty ſpirit ; and he fell into a diſtemper, which 
ſeemed to put his life in hazard. 

Tur Queen had always declared to all the world, 
and even to the earl himſelf, that tte purpoſe of her 
ſeverity was to correct, not to ruin him®; and when 
ſhe heard of his condition, ſhe was not a little alarm- 
ed with the danger. She ordered eight phyſicians of 
the beſt reputation and experience to conſult of his 


: Birch's Memoirs, p. 444, 446. Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 
190. 
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caſe; and being informed, that the iſſue was much to CHAP. 
be apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him with XLIV. 
ſome broth, and deſired that phyſician to deliver him P 
a meſlage, which the probably deemed of ſtill greater 8888 
virtue; that, if ſne thought ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with 
her honour, ſne would herſelf pay him a viſit. The 
by-ſtanders, who carefully obſerved her countenance, 
remarked, that in pronouncing theſe words, her eyes 
were ſuffuſed with tears”, 

Wr theſe ſymptoms of the Queen's returning 
affection towards Eſſex were known, they gave a 
ſenſible alarm to the faction which had declared 
their oppoſition to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in par- 
ticular, the moſt violent as well as the moſt ambiti- 
ous of his enemies, was ſo aſſected with the appear- 
ance of that ſudden revolution, that he was ſeized 
with ſickneſs in his turn, and the Queen was obliged 
to apply the ſame ſalve to his wound, ard to ſend 
him a favourable meſlage, expreſſing her deſire of his 
recovery ®. | 

Tre medicine which the Queen adminiſtered to 1600. 
theſe aſpiring rivals, was ſucceſsful with both ; and | 
Efſex, being now allowed the company of his | 
counteſs, and having entertained more promiſing | 
hopes of his future fortunes, was fo much reſtored 
in his health, as to be thought paſt all danger. A 
belief was infuſed into Elizabeth, that his diſtem- 
per had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move 
her compaſſion ꝰ; and ſhe relapſed into her former | 
rigour againſt him, He wrote her a letter, and ſent | 


L A... 
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J. her a rich preſent on New-Year's day; as was uſual 

cr among the courtiers of that time: She read the 

n letter, but rejected the preſent . After ſome inter- 

1- val, however, of ſeverity, ſhe allowed him to retire | 

of to his own houſe : And tho' he remained ſtill under 

15 cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered from all company, he 

p. ; 2 Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 151. o Ibid. p. 139. | 
bid. p. 153, 4 Ibid. p. 155, 156. 
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CHA P.was ſo grateful for this mark of lenity, that he ſent 
8 


her a letter of thanks on the occaſion.“ This farther 

* denriee of poodneſs,” faid he, * doth ſound in mine 
* ears, as if your majeſty ſpake theſe words, Die not, 
« Eſſex ; for the 1 puniſh thine offence, and humble 
— for thy good, yet will one day be ſerved again 
« by thee. My proſtrate ſoul makes this anſwer. / 
& hnpe for that bleſſed diy. And in expectation of it, 
6 all my aſthctions of body or mind are bumbly, pa- 
tiently, and chearſully borne by mer,” The counteſs 
of Eſſex, daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, poſ- 
ſeſſed, as well as her huſband, a very refined taſte 
in literature; and the chief conſolation which Eſſex 
enjoyed, during this period of anxiety and expecta- 
tion, conſiſted in her company, and in reading with 
her thoſe inſtructive and cntertaining authors which, 
even during the time of his greatelt proſperity, he 
lad never entireiy neglected. 

Trrke were ſeveral incidents which kept alive the 

aeen's anger againſt Efſex. Every account which ſhe 
received from Ireland, convinced her more and more 
of his miſconduct in that goyernment, and of the in- 
ſignificant purpoſes to which he had employed fo 
much force and treaſure. Tyrone, ſo far from being 
quelied, had thought proper, in leſs than three 
months, to break the truce, and joining with O Donel, 
and oti:er rebels, had over-run almoſt the whole king- 
dom. He boaſted, that he was certain of receiving a 
{upply of men, money, and arms from Spain ; He pre- 
tended to be champion of the catholic religion: And 
he loudly exulted in the preſent of a phoenix plume, 
which the pope, Clement the eighth, in order to en- 
courage bim in the proſecution of ſo good a cauſe, had 
comſectated, and had conferred upon him*?. The 
QAucen, that ſhe might check his progreſs, returned to 
her former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord-de- 
puiy; and tho” that nobleman, who was an intimate 
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friend of Eſſex, and deſired his return to the go-C HA p. 
© vernment of Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly ex- XLIV. 

7 cuſe himſelf, on account of his bad ſtate of health, 
* ſhe obliged him to accept of that employment. 
Mountjoy found the iſland almoſt in a deſperate ſi- 


tuation; but being a man of capacity and vigour, 
he was lo little dilcouraged, that he immediately ad- 
vanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He penetrated in- 
to the heart of that country, the chief ſeat of the 
rebels ; He fortified Derry and Mount-Norris, in or- 


| der to bridle the Iriſh ; He chaced them from the 


field, and obliged them to take ſhelter ! in the woods 


and moraſſes: He employed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir 


= George Frey 8 in Munſter ; And by theſe promiſing 
ſucceiles, he gave new life to the Queer?s authority 
in that country. 


As the compariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration 


vith that of Eſſex, contributed to alienate Elizabeth 
from her favourite, ſhe received additional diſguſt 
| from the partiality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed 
with an extravagant idea of Efſey's merit, complain- 


ed of the injuſtice which was done him, by his re- 


moval from court, and by his confinement. Libels 


E were ſecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, 
and all his enemies. And his popularity, which was 


always great, ſeemed rather to be encreaſed than 


diminiſhed by his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in order 


to juſtify to the public her conduct with regard to 


him, had often expreſſed her intentions of having 


him tried in the ſtar- chamber, for his offences: 


But her tenderneſs for him prevailed at laſt over 
her ſcyerity; and ſhe was contented to have him 
only examined by the privy-coyncil, The attor- 
ney-general, Coke, opened the cauſe againſt him, 
and treated him with the cruelty and inſolence 


which that great lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the 


E fortunate. He diſplayed, in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
a the faults committed by Eſſex in his admint- 
| {tration of Ireland: His making Southampton ge- 


neral 
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CHAP.neral of the horſe, contrary to the Queen's injuncti- 
XLIV. ons: his deſerting the enterprize againſt Tyrone, and 
1000. Marching to Leinſter and Munſter ; his conferring 


knighthood on too many perſons; his ſecret confe- 
rence with Tyrone; and his ſudden return from Ire- 
land, in contempt of her majeſty's commands, 
He alſo exaggerated the indignity of the conditi- 
ons which Tyrone had been allowed to propoſe; 
odius and abominable conditions, ſaid he; a public 
toleration of an idolatrous religion, pardon for him- 
ſelf and every traitor in Ireland, and full reſtitution 
of lands and poſſeſſions to all of them*. The ſolli- 
citor-general, Fleming, inſiſted upon the wretched 
ſituation in which the earl had left that kingdom; 
and Francis Bacon, ſon to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
who had been lord keeper in the beginning of the 
preſent reign, cloſed the charge with diſplaying 
the unduriful expreſſions contained in ſome letters 
wrote by the earl. 

EssEx, when his turn came to plead in his own 
behalf, renounced with great ſubmiſſion and humi- 
lity, all pretenſions to an apology *; and declared 
his reſolution never, on this or any other occaſion, 
to have any conteſt with his ſovereign. He ſaid, that 
having ſevered himſelf from the world, and ab- 
jured all ſentiments of ambition, he had no ſcruple 
to confeſs every failing or error into which his youth, 
folly, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed 
him; that his inward ſorrow for his offences a- 
gainſt her majeſty was ſo profound, that it exceeded 
all his outward croſſes and afflictions, nor did he 
retain any ſcruple of ſubmitting to a public confeſſi- 
on of whatever ſhe had been pleaſed to impute 
to him; that in his acknowledgements he re- 
tained only one reſerve, which he never would re- 
linquiſh but with his life, the aſſertion of a loy- 
al and unpolluted heart, of an unfeigned affection, 


t Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 449. » Sydney's Letters, 
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; of an earneſt deſire ever to perform to her majeſty CH AP. 


4 the beſt ſervice which his poor abilities would per- XLIV. 
mit; and that if this ſentiment was recognized by 

g * . 217 9 A 1695, 

Cn the council, he willingly acquieſced in any condem- 


nation or ſentence winch they could pronounce a- 
s. gaiuſt him. This ſubmiſſion was uttered with fo 
much eloquence, and in fo pathetic a manner, that 
it drew tears from many of the ſpeCtators*, All 
the privy-counſellors, in giving their judgment, 
made no ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice, with 
regard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even Ce- 
cil, whom he believed his capital enemy, treated | 
him with regard and humanity. And the ſen- ö 
tence given by the lord keeper, (to which the coun- 
cil aſſented) was in theſe words, © If this cauſe,” 
ſaid he, © had been heard in the Star- chamber, my | 
| © ſentence muſt have been for as great a Gne as 
ever was ſet upon any man's head in that court, 
together with perpetual confinement in that pri- 
= © fon which belongeth to a man of his quality, 
„the Tower. But ſince we are now in another | 
place, and in a courſc of favour, my cenſure is, | 
that the earl of Ex is not to execute the office 
of a counſellor. nor that of earl marſhal of Eng- 
land, nor of maſter of the ordnance; and to re- 
turn to his own houſe, there to continue a priſo- 
ner, till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this 
and all the reſt of his ſentence v.“ The earl of | 
Cumberland made a ſight oppoſition to this ſen- bp 
& tence; and ſaid, that, if he thought it would ſtand, | 
he would have required a little longer time to deli- 
berate; that he thoug': it Hiuewhat ſevere; and that 
any commander in chief might gaſily incur a like pe- | 
nalty. But, howevcr, added he, in confidence of her 
majeſty's mercy, I agree W the reſt, The earl 
of Worceſter delivered his opinion in a couple of 


n Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 200. 201. 7 Birch's Me- 
6 molrs, vol, Il. P · 454. Camden, 7. 62.9, 627. 
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CHAP. Latin verſes, implying, that, where the Gods are of- 
XLIV. fended, even misfortunes ought to be imputed as 
1600 Crimes, that accident is no excuſe for tranſgreſſions 


againſt the Divinity, 

Bacon, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his 
high offices, and ſtill more by his profound genius 
for the ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil fa- 
mily, being nephew to lord Burleigh, and cou- 
ſin- german to the ſecretary: But notwithſtanding 
his extraordinary talents, he had met with ſo lit- 
tle protection from his powerſul relations, that he 
had not yet obtained any preferment in the 
law, which was his profeſſion. But Eſſex, who 
could diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately lov- 
ed it, had entered into an intimate friendſhip with 
Bacon; had zealouſly attempted, tho' without ſuc- 


ceſs, to procure him the office of Queen's ſollicitor; 


and in order to comfort his friend under the diſap- 
pointment, had conferred on him a preſent of land 
to the value of eighteen hundred pounds*. The 
public could ill excuſe Bacon's appearance before 
the council, againſt ſo munificent a benefactor; tho 
he acted in obedience to the Queen's orders: But 
ſhe was fo well pleaſed with his behaviour, that ſhe 
impoſed on him a new taſk, of drawing a narrative 
of that day's proceedings, in order to ſatisfy the na- 
tion of the juſtice and lenity of her conduct. Ba- 
con, who wanted firmneſs of character, more than 
humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction the moſt 
favourable turn for Eſſex; and, in particular, painted 
out, in elaborate expreſſion, the dutiful ſubmiſſion 
which that nobleman diſcovered in the defence which 
he made for his conduct. When he read the papcr 
to her, ſhe ſmiled at that paſſage, and obſerved to 
Bacon, that old love, ſhe ſaw, could not eaſily be 
forgotten. He replied, that he hoped ſhe meant 
that of herſelf“. 


2 Cabbala, p. 78. 4 Cabbala, p. 83. 
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ALL the world, indeed, expected that Eſſex wouldC HA b. 
ſoon be reinſtated in his former credit ®, perhaps, XLIV. 
as is uſual in reconcilements founded on inclinati- 
on, would acquire an additional aſcendant with the 
Queen, and after all his diſgraces, would again ap- 
pear more a favourite than ever. They were con- 
firmed in this hope, when they ſaw, that, tho' he 
was ſtill prohibited to appear at court“, he was con- 
tinued in his office of maſter of horſe, and was re- 
ſtored to his liberty, and that all his friends had 
acceſs to him, Eſſex himſelf ſeemed determined 
to perſevere in that conduct which had hitherto been 
ſo ſucceſsful, and which the Queen, by all this 
diſcipline, had endeavoured to render habitual to 
him: He wrote to her, that he kiſſed her majeſty's 
hands, and the rod with which ſhe had corrected 
him; but that he could never recover his uſual chear- 
fulneſs, till ſhe deigned to admit him to that pre- 
ſence which had ever been the chief ſource of his 
happineſs and enjoyment : And that he had now re- 
ſoived to make amends for his paſt errors, to retire 
into a country ſolitude, and to ſay with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, © Let my dwelling be with the beaſts of the 
« field; let me eat grals as an ox, and be wet with 
* the dew of heaven; till ir ſhall pleaſe the Queen 
to reſtore me to my underſtanding.” The Queen 
was much pleated with theſe ſentiments, and re- 
plied, that ſhe heartily wiſhed his actions might cor- 
reſpond to his expreſſions , that he had tric ed her pa- 
tienge a long time, and it was but juſt the ſhould 
now make ſome experiment of his ſubmiſſion ; that 
her father would never have pardoned ſo much ob- 
ſtinacy ; but that if the furaace of affliction produ— 
ced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould ever after have the 
better opinion of her chemiſtry“. 


1Coo. 


d Winwood, vol. i. p. 254- e Birch's Memoirs, vol. ji. 
p. 462. 4 Camden, p. 628. | 
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THz earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed a monopoly of ſweet 
wines; and as his Jen was near expiring, he pa- 
tiently expected that the Queen would renew it, and 
conſidered this event as the critical circumſtance cf 
his life, which would determine whether he could 
ever hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority e, 
But Elizabeth, tho' gracious in her demeanor, was 
of a temper ſomewhat haughty and ſevere ; and be- 
ing continually ſurrounded with Eſſex's enemies, 
means were found to perſuade her, that his lofty ſpi- 
rit was not yet ſufficiently humbled, and that he muſt 
undergo this farther trial, before he could again be 
ſaſely received into favour. She therefore refuſed 
his demand; and even added, in a contemptuous 
ſtile, that an ungovernable beaſt muſt be ſtinted in 
his provenderf, 

TH1s rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, proved 
the final ruin of this young nobleman, and was the 
ſource of infinite ſorrow and vexation to the Queen 
herſelf, Eſſex, who had with great difficulty fo long 
ſubdued his proud fpirit, and whole patience was 
now exhaufted, imagining that the Queen was en- 
tirely inexorable, burſt at once all reſtraints of ſub- 
miſſion and of prudence, and was determined to 
ſeek relief, by proceeding to the utmoſt extremities 
againſt his enemies. Even during his greateſt fa- 
vour he had ever been accuſtomed to carry matters 
with a high hand againſt his ſovereign ; and as this 
practice gratified his own temper, and was ſometimes 
ſucccisfal, he had imprudently imagined, that it 
was the only proper method of managing her?: But 
being now reduced to deſpair, he gave entire reins 
to his violent diſpoſition, and threw off all appear- 
ance of duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the ge- 
neral favour which he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed 
anew every art of popularity; and endeavoured to 


e Pirch's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 472. Camden, p. C25. 
t Cabbala, P. 79. 
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increaſe the general good-will by a hoſpitable man- HAD 
ner of life, little ſuited to his ſituation and his cir- XLII.“ 
cumſtances. His former employments had given him 
great connections with gentlemen of the military pro- 1 60D, 

feſſion ; and he now entertained, by additional ca- 


reſſes and civilities, a friendihip with all deiperate ad- 
venturers, whole attachment, he hoped, might, in his 
preſent views, prove ſerviceable to him. He ſecretly 


& courted the confidence of the caiholics ; but his chief 


truſt lay in the puritans, whom he openly careſſed, 
and whoſe manners he ſeemed to have entirely adopt- 


ed. He engaged the moſt celebrated preachers of 
that ſect to reſort to Eſſex-houſe; he had daily prayers 
and ſermons in his family; and he invited all the zea- 
lots in London to attend thoſe pious exerciſes. Such 
vas the diſpoſition now beginning to prevail among 
the Engliſh, that, inſtead of feaſting and public 
E ſpectacles, the methods antiently practiſed in com- 
8 monwealths to gain the populace, nothing ſo effec- 
tually ingratiated an ambitious leader with the pub- 
lic, as theſe fanatical entertainments. And as the 
@ puritanical preachers frequently inculcated in their 
E ſermons, the doctrine of reſiſtance to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, they prepared the minds of their hearers 
for thoſe purpoſcs which Eſſex was ſecretly contriv- 
= Ing b. 


BuT the greateſt imprudence of this nobleman 


© proceeded from the openneſs of his temper, by which 
he was ill qualified to ſucceed in ſuch difficult and 
dangerous projects. He indulged himſelf in great li- 
berties of ſpeech, and was even heard to fay of the 
Queen, that ſhe was now grown an old woman, and 
| was become as crooked in her mind as in her body! 
| Some court ladies, whoſe favours Eſſex had former- 
ly neglected, carried her theſe ſtories, and incenſed 
her to a high degree agaiuſt him, Elizabeth was 


k Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 463. Camden, p. 630. 
i Camden, p. 629. Oſborne, p. 397. Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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CHAP. ever remarkably jealous on this head; and tho' ſhe was 


XLIV. now approaching to her ſeventieth y ear, ſhe allowed her 
— — 


c Courtiers* and even foreign ambaſſadors! , to compli- 
ment her upon her beauty; nor had all her good ſenſe 
den able to cure her of this prepoſterous infirmity . 


* Birch's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 442, 443- 1 Sydney's Let- 
* vol. 11. p. 171. 
m Moſt of Queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and deſire 
towards her, and addreſſed themſelves to her in the ſtile of paſſion 
and gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into diſgrace, 
wrote the following letter to his friend Sir Robert Cecil, with a 
view, no doubt, of having it ſhewn to the Queen.“ My heart 
e was never broke till this day, that I hear the Queen goes away 
« {© far off, whom I have followed ſo many years, with ſo great 
* love and deſire, in ſo many journeys, and am now left behind 
her in a dark priſon all alone. While ſhe was yet near at hand, 
that I might hear of her once in two or three days, my ſorrows 
were the leſs ; but even now my heart is caſt into the depth of 
« all miſery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like Alexan- 
der, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind 
6c blow ing ker fair hair about her ! pure Cheeks, like a nymph, 
* ſometimes ſitting in the ſhade like a Goddeſs, ſometimes ſingin 
„like an angel, ſometimes playing like Orpheus; behold the for- 
« row of this world! once amiſs hath bereaved me of all. O glo- 
« ry that only ſhineth in misfortune, what is become of thy aſſu- 
„ Trance? All wounds have ſcars but that of fantaſie: All affecti- 
ons their relenting but that of womankind. Who is the judge 
* of iriend{kip but adverſity, or when is grace witneſſed but in 
« offences? There were no divinity but by reaſon of compaſſion: 
« For revenges are brutiſh and mortal. All thoſe times paſt, the 
« loves, the his -hs, the ſorrows, the deſires, cannot they weigh down 
« one frail misfortune? Cannot one drop of gall be hid in 10 great 
„ heaps of ſweetneſs? I may then conclude, Ses & fortuna, da- 
« /cte. She is gone in whom I truſted ; and of me hath not one 
« thought of mercy, nor any reſpect of that which was. Do with 
% me no thcrefore what you lift. Jam more weary of life than 
« they are deſfi:ous I ſhould periſh; which, if it had been for her, 
« as ĩt ĩs by her, I had been too happily born.” Muradin, 657. It 
is to be 1emarked, that this Nymph, Venus, Goddeſs, Angel, was 
now about ſixty. Yet five or ſix years after, the allowed the fame 
langusge 10 be uſed to her. Sir Henry Unton, her anibailador in 
Trance, iclats es to her a converfation which he had with Heniy 
the fourth. The monarch, alter having introduced Unton to his 
ire, the fair Ga brichle, alked him how he liked her, „I an- 
« {wet ef ſbaringly ia her praiſe,” ſaid the miniſter, “ and told 
« Hin, that if, without offence, I might ſpeak it, I had the pic- 
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4.37 
48 THERE was another expedient employed by Eſſex, CHAP, 
er which, if poſſible, was more provoking to the Queen XLIV. 
li- than thoſe ſarcaſms on her age and deformity; and . 
ſe that was, his ſecret applications to the King of Scots, I 
. her heir and ſucceſſor. That prince had this year 
very narrowly eſcaped a dangerous, tho' ill formed, 
*- I conſpiracy of the carl of Gowry; and even his delive- 
ire was attended with this diſagreeable circumſtance, 
on that the obſtinate eccleſiaſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the 
* W moſt inconteſtable evidence, to maintain to his face, 
ar: that there had been no ſuch conſpiracy. James, har- 
ay raſſed with his turbulent and factious ſubjects, caſt a 
eat wiſhful eye to the ſucceſſion of England; and in pro- 
_ portion as the Queen advanced in years, his deſire in- 
„ creaſed of mounting that throne, on which, beſides 
1 of | acquiring a great addition of power and ſplendor, he 
| . 
an. : hoped to govern a people, ſo much more tractable and 
5 ſubmiſſive. He negociated with all the courts of Eu- 
8 rope, in order to enſure himſelf friends and partizans: 
or- He even neglected not the court of Rome and that 
plo- of Spain; and tho? he engaged himſelf in no poſitive 
_ | promiſe, he flattered the cathohcs with hopes, that, in 
ci- . > : 
dee ; caſe of his ſucceſſon, they might expect fore more 
t 1n 
on: © ture of a far more excellent miſtreſs, and yet did her picture 
the come far ſhort of her perfection of beauty. As you love me, 
bs £ * ſaid he, ſhew it me, if you have it about you. I made ſome 
ret Wa © difficulties ; yet upon his importunity offered it to bis view very 
9 1 « ſecretly, holding it ſtill in my hand. He beheld it with pafli- 
Io : % on and admiration, ſ1ying, that I had reaſon, Fe me rends, 
hs = © proteſting, that he had never ſeen the like; fo, with great reve- 
aa WW © rence, he kiſſed it twice or thrice, I detaining it (till in my 
her, = © hand. In the end, with ſome kind of contention, he took it 
l „from me, vowing that I might take my leave of it: For he 
vw? WW © would not forego it for any treaſure: And that to poſſeſs the 
ame 8 © favour of the livcly picture, he would forſake all the world, 
22 WW © and hold himſelf molt happy; with many other molt paſſionate 
en) ( ſpeeches.” Murdin, p. 718. For faither particulars on this 
2 his = head, ſee the ingenious author of the Catalogue of royal and no- 
rr ble Authors, article LG. 
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liberty than what was at preſent indulged them. 
Elizabeth was the only ſovereign in Europe to whom 
he never dared to mention his right of ſucceſſion : 
He knew, that tho' her great age might now 1nvite 
her to think of fixing an heir ta the crown, ſhe never 
could bear the proſpect of her own death without 
horror, and was determined ſtill to retain him, and 
all other competitors in an entire dependance upon 
her. 

EssEx was deſcended by females from the royal 
family; and ſome of his ſanguine partizans had 
been ſo imprudent as to mention his name among 
thoſe of other pretenders to the crown; but the earl 
took care by means of Henry Lee, whom he fe- 
cretly ſent into Scotland, to aſſure James, that ſo 
far from entertaining ſuch ambitious views, he was 
determined to uſe every expedient for extorting an 
immediate declaration in favour of that monarch's 
right of ſucceſſion. James willingly hearkened to 
this propoſal; but did not approve of the violent 
methods which Eſſex intended to employ. Eſſex 
had communicated his. ſcheme to Mountjoy, lord 
deputy of Ireland; and as no man ever command- 
ed more the cordial aftection and attachment of 
his friends, he had even engaged a perſon of that 
virtue and prudence to entertain thoughts of bring- 
ing over part of his army into England, and of 
forcing the Queen to declare the King of Scots her 
fucceſior*®. And ſuch was Eſſex's impatient ardour, 
that tho' James deciined this dangerous expedient, 
he ſtill endeavoured to perſuade Mountjoy not to de- 
fiſt from the project: But the deputy who thought 
that ſuch violence, tho' it might be prudent, and even 
juſtifiable when ſupported by a ſovereign prince next 
heir to the crown, would be raſh and criminal, if at- 


« Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 471. 
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tempted by ſubjects, entirely refuſed his concur-C HAP. 
rence. The correſpondence, however, between Ef. XLIV. 


ſex and the court of Scotland was ſtill conduct- 
ed with great ſecrecy and cordiality; and that no- 
bleman, beſides conciliating the favour of James, re- 
preſented all his own adverſaries as enemies to that 
prince's ſucceſſion, and as men entirely devoted to 
the intereſts of Spain, and partizans of che caimeri- 
cal title of the Infanta. 

Tur Infanta and archduke, Albert, had made ſome 
advances to the Queen for p-ace; and Boulogne, as 
a neutral town, was choſen for the place of con- 
ference. Sir Henry Nevil, the Englith reſident in 
France, Herbert, Edmondes, and Beale, were ſent 


1600, 


thither as ambaſſadors from England; and negoci- 16thMay. 


ated with Zuniga, Carillo, Rachardot, and Verhei- 


ken, miniſters of Spain and the archduke: But the 
conferences were ſoon broke off, on account of a 
diſpute of ceremony. Among the European ſtates 
England had ever been allowed the precedency a- 
| bove Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other king- 
doms of which the Spaniſh monarchy was compoſed; 
and Elizabeth inſiſted, that this antient right was not 
| loſt on account of the junction of theſe ſtates, and 
that Spain, in its preſent ſituation, tho' it ſurpaſſed 


England in extent, as well as in power, could not 
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compare with it in point of antiquity, the only dura- 


ble and regular foundation of precedency among king- 
doms, as well as noble families. That ſhe might 
ſhew, however, a diſpoſition to peace, ſhe was con- 
tented to yield to an equality; but the Spaniſh miniſ- 
ters, as their country had aiways diſputed preceden- 
cy even with France, to which England yielded, 
would proceed no farther in the conference, till their 
ſuperiority of rank was acknowledged. During the 


Wiawood's Memorials, vol. i. p. 185—226. 
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CH AP. Preparations for this abortive negociation, the ear] 
XLIV. of Nottingham, the admiral lord Buckhurſt, the 


1600 


treaſurer, and ſecretary Cecil, had diſcovered their 
inclination to peace; and as the Engliſh nation, 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes of 
plunder and conqueſt, were in general averſe 10 
that meaſure, it was ealy for a perſon ſo popu- 
lar as Eſſex, to infuſe into the multitude an opi. 
nion, that thefe miniſters had ſacrificed the in- 
tereſts of their country to Spain, and would even 
make no ſcruple of receiving a ſovereign from 
that hoſtile nation. | 

Bur Eſſex, not contented with theſe arts for 
decrying his adverſaries, proceeded to concert 
more violent methods of ruining them; chiefly 
inſtigated by Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a bold 
and arrogant ſpirit, who had acquired a great 
aſcendant over his patron. A ſelect council c 
malecontents was formed, who commonly met 
at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of Sir Charles 
Davers, to whom the houſe belonged, the car 
of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chril- 
topher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John Lit 
tleton; and Eſſex, who boaſted, that he had an 
hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentle 
men of note, at his devotion, and who truſted 
ſtill more to his authority with the populace, 
communicated to his ailociates thoſe ſecret de- 
ſigns and reſolutions, with which his confidence 
in ſo powerſul a party had inſpired him. Among 
other criminal projects, the reſult of blind rage 
and deſpair, he deliberated with them concerning 
the method of taking arms; and aſked the 
opinion whether he had beſt begin with ſeizing 
the palace or the Tower, or ſet out with making 
himſelf maſter at once of both places. The firſt en 


terprize being preferred, a method was concertc i 


for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir 9 
phict 
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pher Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould CHAP. 
poſſeſs himſelf of the palace gates, that Davis ſhould XLIV. 
ſeize the hall, Davers, the guard-chamber, and 


preſence-chamber; and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in Hi 


from the Meuſe, attended by a body of his par- rection. 


tizans; ſhould entreat the Queen, with all de- 
monſtrations of humility, to remove his enemies; 
ſhould oblige her to aſſemble a Parliament, and 
ſhould with common -conſent ſettle a new plan of 
government®, 

WaHiLE theſe deſperate projects were in agi- 
tation, many reaſons of ſuſpicion were carried 
to the Queen; and ſhe ſent Robert Sacville, the 
treaſurer's ſon, to Eſſex-houſe on pretence of a vi- 
ſit, but, in reality, with a view of diſcovering whe- 
ther there was in that place any concourſe of peo- 
ple, or any extraordinary preparations, which might 
threaten an inſurrection. Soon after, Eſſex receiv- 
ed a ſummons to attend the council, which met 
at the treaſurer's houſe; and while he was mu- 
ſing on this circumſtance, and comparing it with 
the late unexpected viſit from Sacville, a private 
note was conveyed to him, by which he was warn- 
ed to provide for his own ſafety. He concluded, 
that all his conſpiracy was diſcovered, or at leaſt 
ſuſpected, and that the eaſieſt puniſhment which 
he could expect, was a new and more ſevere con- 
finement : He therefore excuſed himſelf to the coun- 
eil on pretence of an indiſpoſition; and he immediate- 
ly diſpatched meſſages to his moſt intimate confe- 
derates, requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in the 
preſent critical ſituation of his affairs. They delibe- 
rated, whether they ſhould abandon all their pro- 
jets, and fly the kingdom; or inftantly ſeize the pa- 
lace with the force which they could aſſemble; or 


rely upon the affections of the citizens, who were 


» Camden, p. 630. Birch's Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 454. State 
Trials. Bacon, vol. iv, p. 542, 543- 


Vor. V. LII generally 


1909. fate rather than ſubmit to live the life of a fu- 
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HA p. generally known to bear a great affection to the 
XLIV. earl. Eſſex declared againſt the firſt expedient, 


and profeſſed himſelf determined to undergo an 


gitive. To ſeize the palace ſeemed impracticable 
without more preparation; eſpecially as the Queen 
ſeemed now aware of their projects, and, as the 
heard, had uſed the precaution of doubling her 
ordinary guards, There remained, therefore, no 
other expedient but that of betaking themſelves 
to the city; and while the prudence and expe- 
diency of this reſolution was under debate, a 
perſon arrived, who, as if he had received a 
commiſſion for that purpoſe, gave them aſſur- 
ance of the affection of the Londoners, and af- 
firmed, that they might ſecurely reſt any pro- 
ject on that foundation. The popularity of Eſ- 
ſex had chiefly buoyed him up in all his vain 
undertakings; and he fondly imagined that with 
no other aſſiſtance than the good will of the mul- 
titude, he might be enabled to overturn Eliza- 
beth's government, confirmed by time, revered 
for wiſdom, ſupported by vigour, and concur- 


ring with the general ſentiments of the nation. 


The wild project of raiſing the city was imme- 
diately reſolved on; the execution of it was de- 
layed till next day; and emiſſaries were diſ- 
patched to all Eſſex's friends, informing them 
that Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes a- 
gainſt his life, and entreating their preſence and 
aſſiſtance. 

NexT day, there appeared at Eſſex houſe the 
earls of Southampton and Rutland, the lords San- 
dys and Monteagle, with about three hundred gen- 


tlemen of good quality and fortune; and Eſſex in- 


formed them of the danger, to which he pretended, 
the machinations of his enemies expoſed him. To 
ſome, he ſaid, that he would throw himſelf at the 
Queen's feet, and crave her juſtice and protection : 


To 
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To others, he boaſted of his intereſt in the ci-C H Ap. 
ty, and affirmed, that, whatever might happen, XLIV. 
this reſource could never fail him. The Queen Pls 
was informed of thele deſigns, by means of in-V— 
telligence, conveyed, as is ſuppoſed, to Raleigh 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges; and having ordered 
the magiſtrates of London to keep the citizens 
in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, lord keeper, to 
Eſſex-houſe, with the earl of Worceſter, Sir Wil- 
liam Knollys, controller, and Popham, lord chief 
juſtice, in order to learn the cauſe of theſe un- 
a Wh uſual commotions. They were with difficulty ad- 
a mitted thro' a wicket; but all their ſervants were 
excluded, except the purſe-bearer. After ſome al- 
tercation, in which they charged Eſſex's retainers, 
upon their allegiance, to lay down their arms, 
and were menaced in their turn by the angry 
multitude, who ſurrounded them, the earl, who 
found, that matters were paſt recal, reſclved to 
leave them priſoners in his houſe, and to pro- 
ceed to the execution of his former project. 
He iſſued out with about two hundred atten- 
dants, armed only with ſwords; and in his paſ- 
ſage to the city was joined by the earl of Bed- 
ford and lord Cromwel. He cried aloud, For 
the Queen! for the Queen] a plot is laid for my 
life; and then proceeded to the houſe of Smith, 
the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great reliance. 
The citizens flocked about him in amazement; 
but tho' he told them, that England was fold 
to the infanta, and exhorted them to arm 1n- 
ſtantly, otherwiſe they could not do him any 
ſervice, no one ſhowed a diſpoſition to join him, 
The ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his houſe, 
ſtole out at the back door, and made the beſt 
| of his way to the lord mayor. Eſſex, mean- 
while, obſerving the coldneſs of the citizens, and 
hearing, that he was proclaimed a traitor by 
the earl of Cumberland and lord Burleigh, be- 
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Part began ſecretly to withdraw themſelves) re- 


gan to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought of re- 
treating to his own houſe. He found the 
ſtreets in his paſſage harricadoed, and guarded 
by the citizens under the command of Sir John 
wo Yi In his attempt to force his way, Tra- 
cy, a young gentleman, to whom he bore great 
friendſhip, was killed with two or three of 
the Londoners; and the earl himſelf, attend- 
ed by a few of his partizans (for the greateſt: 


tired towards the river, and taking boat, arriv- 
ed at Efſex-houſe, He there found, that Gorges, 
whom he had ſent before to capitulate with the 
lord keeper and the other counſellors, had given 
them ali their liberty, and had gone to court 
with them, He was now 1 . to deſpair; 
and appeared determined, in proſecution of lord 
Sandys's advice, to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and rather to periſh, like a brave man, 
with his ſword 1n bis hand, than _baſcly by the 
hands of the executioner: But after ſome par- 
ley, and aſter demanding in vain, firſt hoſtages 
then conditions, from the beſiegers, he ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion ; requeſting only civil treat- 
ment, and a fair and impartial hearing. 

Tax Queen, who, during all this commotion, had 
behaved with as great tranquillity and ſecurity,” as if 
there had only paſſed a fray in the ſtreets, in which 
ſhe was no way concerned”, ſoon gave orders for the 
trial of the moſt conſiderable of the criminals, The 
earls of Eſſex and Southampton were arraigned be- 
ſore a Jury of twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt 
acted as lord Never, The guilt of the priſoners 
was too appatent to admit of any doubt; and beſides 
the inſurrection known to every body, the treaſon- 


4 Camden, p. 632, 7 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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Rutland, of the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and Mont- 
eagle, of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were only 
read to the peers, according to the practice of that 
age. Eſſex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his aſ- 
ſurance in inſiſting ſo poſitively on his innocence, 
and the goodneſs of his intentions; and ſtill more 
at his vindictive diſpoſition, in accuſing, without 
any appearance of reaſon, ſecretary Cecil as parti- 
zan of the infanta's title. The ſecretary, who had 
expected this charge, ſtepped into the court, and 
challenged Eſſex to produce his authority, which, on 
examination, was found extremely weak and frivo- 
lous*. When ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke 
like a man who laid his account to die ; But he ad- 
ded, that he ſhould be ſorry, if he was repre- 
ſented to the Queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her 
clemency ; tho' he ſhould not, he believed, make 
any cringing ſubmiſſions to obtain it. Southamp- 
ton's behaviour was more mild and ſubmiſſive: He 
entreated the good offices of the peers in ſo modeſt 
and becoming a manner, as excited compaſſion in 
Every one. 5 

Tur moſt remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's trial 
was Bacon's appearance againſt him, He was none 
of the crown lawyers ; ſo was not obliged by his of- 
fice to aſſiſt at this trial: Yet did he not ſcruple, in 
order to obtain the Queen's favour, to be active in 
bereaving of life his friend and patron, whoſe gene- 
rolity he had often experienced. He compared Eſſex's 
conduct, in pretending to fear the attempts of his ad- 
verſaries, to that of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, who cut 
end wounded his own body; and making the people 


Bacon, vol. iv. p. 530. 
believe, 


/ 


able conferences at Drury-houſe were proved by un- H AP. 
doubted evidence. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was pro- XLIV. 
duced in court: The confeſſions of the earls of 


1601. 
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CH A P. believe, that his enemies had committed that vio- 
XLIV. lence, obtained a guard for his perſon, by whoſe 


1601. 


alliſtance he afterwards ſubdued the liberties of his 
country. 

AFTER Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in the ſolitude 
and reflection of a priſon, his proud heart was at laſt 
ſubdued, not by the fear of death, but by the ſen- 
timents of religion; a principle, which he had be- 
fore attempted to make the inſtrument of his ambi- 
tion, but which now took a more firm hold of his 
mind, and prevailed over every other motive and 
conſideration. His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, 
that he never could obtain the pardon of heaven, 
unleſs he made. a full confeſſion of his diſloyalty ; 
and he gave in to the council an account of all his 
moſt criminal deſigns, as wel! as of his correipon- 
dence with the King of Scots. He ſpared not even 
his moſt intimate friends, ſuch as lord Mounyoy, 
whom he had engaged in theſe conſpiracies; and 
he ſought to pacify his preſent remorſe, by making 
ſuch atonements as in any other period of his life, 
he would have deemed more blameable than tho 
attempts themſelves, which were the objects of his 
penitence . Sir Harry Nevil, in particular, a man 
of merit, he accuſed of a correſpondence with the 
conſpirators; tho' it appears, that that gentleman 
had never afſented to the propoſals made him, and 
was no farther criminal than in not reyealing the 
earl's treaſon, an office to which every man of honour 
naturally bears the ſtrongeſt reluctance a. Nevil was 


thrown into priſon, and underwent a ſevere perſecu- 


tion: But as the Queen found Mounyoy a very able 
and ſucceſsful commander, ſhe continued him in his 
government, and facrificed her reſentment to the 
public ſervice. 


t Winwood, vol. i. p. 300. 
1 Winwood, vol. i. p. 302. 
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ELIZABETH affected extremely the praiſe of CH AP. | 
clemency; and in every great example, which XIV. 
ſhe had made during her reign, ſhe had always "Y 
appeared full of reluctance and heſitation ; But F 
the preſent ſituation of Eſſex called forth ail her { 
tender affections, and kept her in the moft real 
agitation and irreſolution. She felt a perpctual 
combat between reſentment and inclination, pride 
and compaſſion, the care of her own ſafety and 
concern for her favourite; and her ſituation, du- 
ring this interval, was perhaps more an object of 
pity, than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced. 
She ſigned the warrant for his execution ; ſhe 
countermanded it; ſhe again reſolved on his death; 
ſhe felt a new return of tenderneſs. Eſſex's ene- 
mies told her, that he himſelf defired to die, and 
had aſſured her, that ſhe could never be in ſafe- 
ty while he lived: It is likely, that this proof of 
penitence and of concern for her, would operate ] 
a contrary effect to what they intended, and would 
revive all that fond affection, which ſhe had 1 
ſo long indulged to the unhappy priſoner. But \ 
what chiefly hardened her heart againſt him was il 
his ſuppoſed obſtinacy, in never making, as ſhe | 
hourly expected, any application to her for mer- 1} 
cy and forgiveneſs; and ſhe finally gave her con- 
ſent to his execution. He diſcovered at his death 
ſymptoms rather of penitence and piety than of 
fear; and willingly acknowledged the juſtice of 
the ſentence, by which he ſuffered. The execu- 25th Feb. 
tion was private in the Tower, agreeable to his Re 
own requeſt, He was apprehenfive, he ſaid, leſt "Oe 
8 the favour and compaſſion of the people would 
8 too much raiſe his heart in thoſe moments when 

humiliation under the afflicting hand of heaven 
was the only proper ſentiment, which he could 


In- 
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CHAP. indulge . And the Queen, no doubt, thought, 
XLIV. that prudence required the removal of ſo melan- ; 
—X—choly a ſpectacle from the public eye. Sir Walter 7 
Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpoſe, and T 
˖ 
V 


who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, en- 

creaſed much by this action the general hatred, 
under which he already laboured : It was thonght, t. 
that he had no other purpoſe than to feaſt his t 
eyes with the death of his enemy; and no apology, 0 
which he could make for ſo exceptionable a con- t 
duct, could be accepted by the public. The cruel- 1 
ty and animoſity, with which he urged on Eflex's 


ate, even when Cecil relented y, were ſtill regarded . 
as the principles of this unmanly and ungenerous 7 
behaviour. Q 
Tu earl of Eſſex was but thirty-four years cf 1 
age, when his raſhneſs, imprudence, and violence, = 
brought him to this untimely end. We muſt here, 8 
as in many other inſtances, lament the inconſtancy 80 
of human nature, that a perſon endowed with to bi 
many noble virtues, generoſity, ſincerity, friendſhip, de 
valour, eloquence, and induſtry, ſhould in the lat- | 
ter period of his life have given ſuch reins to his his 
ungovernable paſſions, as involved, not only him- WM ©? 
ſelf, but many of his friends, in utter ruin. The on 


Queen's tenderneſs and paſſion for him, as it was | 
the cauſe of theſe premature honours, which be Q 
attained, ſeems, on the whole, the chief cir 


cumſtance which brought on his deſtruction. Con- wh 
fident of her partiality towards him, as well af 
of his own merit, he treated her with a haughti- W **' 
neſs, which neither her love nor her dignity could 5 
bear; and as her amorous inclinations in fo advan- 98 
ced an age, would naturally make her appear .. 805 


— 
Lex 


- * Dr. Barlow's ſermon on Eſſex's execution. Bacon, vol. 
p. 534. 1 Murdin, p. 811. 
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diculous, if not hateful in his eyes, he was en- CH AP. | 
gaged, by an imprudent openneſs, of which he XIV. 
made profeſſion, to diſcover too eaſily thoſe 1 | 
ments to her, The many reconciliations and re- 
turns of affection, of which he had ſtill made ad- | 
vantage, induced him to venture on new provaca- | 
tions, till he puſhed her beyond all bounds of pa- | 
tience; and he forgot, that, tho' the ſentiments "| 


1601. 


of the woman were ever ſtrong in her, thoſe of i| 
the ſovereign had ſtill in the end appeared predomi- | | 
nant. i 


SoME of Eſſex's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, 
Meric, and Davis were tried and condemned, and i 
all of them, except Davis, were executed. The 
Queen pardoned the reſt; being perſuaded that they | 
were drawn in merely from their frizndſ{hip to that 1 
nobleman, and their care of his ſafety; and were | 
ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. 
Southampton's life was ſpared with great difhculty ; 
but he was detained in priton during all the remain- 
der of this reign. 

Tur King of Scots, who was apprehenſive left 
his correſpondence with Eſſex might have been dit- 
covered, and have given offence to Elizabeth, fent 
the earl of Marre and the lord Kinloſs as ambaſ- 
ſadors to England, in order to congtatulate the 
Queen on her eſcape from the late inſurrection and 
conſpiracy. They were alſo ordered to enquire 
whether any meaſures had been taken by her to 


exclude him from the {ucceſion, as well 25 to dif 9 

cover the inclinations of the chief nobility and 

counſellors, in caſe of the Queen's derniſez, They | 

ſound the diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they f 
„could with , and they even entered int a .corre!- 

pondence with ſecretary Cecil, whoſe ipfiuence, at- | 

ter the fall of Eſſex, was now uncontrouled a, and ; 

z Pirch's Memoirs, vol. 11. p. 510. . 
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CHAP. indulge*. And the Queen, no doubt, thought, 
XLIV. that prudence required the removal of ſo melan- 
holy a ſpectacle from the public eye. Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpoſe, and 
who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, en- 
creaſed much by this action the general hatred, 
under which he already laboured : It was thought, 
that he had no other purpoſe than to feaſt his 
eyes with the death of his enemy ; and no apology, 
which he could make for ſo exceptionable a con- 
duct, could be accepted by the public. The cruel- 
ty and animoſity, with which he urged on Eſſex's 
ate, even when Cecil relented y, were ſtill regarded 
as the principles of this unmanly and ungenerous 
behaviour. 

Tur earl of Eſſex was but thirty-four years of 
age, when his raſhneſs, imprudence, and violence, 
brought him to this untimely end. We muſt here, 
as in many other inſtances, lament the inconſtancy 
of human nature, that a perſon endowed with ſo 
many noble virtues, generoſity, ſincerity, friendſhip, 
valour, eloquence, and induſtry, ſhould in the lat- 
ter period of his life have given ſuch reins to his 
ungovernable paſſions, as involved, not only him- 
ſelf, but many of his friends, in utrer ruin, The 
Queen's tenderneſs and paſſion for him, as it was 
the cauſe of theſe premature honours, which he 
attained, ſeems, on the whole, the chief cir- 
cumſtance which brought on his deſtruction. Con- 
fident of her partiality towards him, as well a: 
of his own merit, he treated her with a haught!- 
neſs, which neither her love nor her dignity could 
bear; and as her amorous inclinations in ſo advan- 
ced an age, would naturally make her appear 11 


* Dr. Barlow's ſermon on Eſſex's execution. Bacon, vol. i! 
p. 534. 1Murdin, p. 811. 
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qiculous, if not hateful in his eyes, he was, en- CH 
gaged, by an imprudent openneſs, of which he XIV. 


made profeſſion, to diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſenti- 
ments to her, The many reconciliations and re- 
turns of affection, of which he had ſtil! made ad- 
vantage, induced him to venture on new provoca- 
tions, till he puſhed her beyond all bounds of pa- 
tience; and he forgot, that, tho' the ſentiments 
of the woman were ever ſtrong in her, thoſe of 
the ſovereign had ſtill in the end appeared predomi- 
_ To 

SoME of Eſſex's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, 
Meric, and Davis were tried and condemned, and 
all of them, except Davis, were executed. The 
Queen pardoned the reſt, being perſuaded that they 
were drawn in merely from their friendſhip to that 
nobleman, and their care of his ſafety, and were 
ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. 
Southampton's life was ſpared with great difficulty; 
but he was detained in priſon during all the remain- 
der of this reign. | 

Tur King of Scots, who was apprehenſive leſt 
lus correſpondence with Eſſex might have been dit- 
covered, and have given offence to Elizabeth, ſent 
the earl of Marre and the lord Kinloſs as ©mbal- 
ſadors to England, in order to congratulate the 
Queen on her eſcape from the late inſurrection and 
conſpiracy. They were alſo ordered to enquire 
whether any meaſures had been taken by her to 
xclude him from the ſucceſſion, as well as to diſ- 
cover the inclinations of the chief nobility and 
counſellors, in caſe of the Queen's demiſe a. They 
ſound the diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they 
could wiſh , and they even entered into a correſ- 
pondence with ſecretary Cecil, whoſe infiuence, af- 
ter the fall of Eſſex, was now uncontrouled a, and 


z Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 510. 
* Oſborne, p. 615. 
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C!1 AP. who was reſolved, by this policy, to acquire, in 


XLIV. 


1601. 


{"rench 
affairs. 


time, the confidence of the ſucceſſor. He knew 
how Jealous Elizabeth ever was of her authority, 

and he therefore carefully concealed from her his 
attachment to James: But he afterwards aſſerted, 
that nothing could be more advantageous to her, 
than this correſpondence; becauſe the King of Scots, 
ſecure of mounting the throne by his undoubted ti- 
tle, aided by thoſe connexions with the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, was the Jeſs likely to give any diſturbance to 
the prefent ſovereign. He alſo perſuaded that prince 
to remain 1n quiet, and patiently to expect, that 
time ſhould open to him the inheritance of the 
throne, without puſhing his friends on deſperate en- 

terprizes which would totally incapacitate them from 
ſerving him. James's equity, as well as his natura! 
facility of diſpoſition, eafily inclined him to em- 
brace this reſolution»; and thus the minds of the 
Engliſh were ſilently, but univerſally diſpoſed to ad- 
mit, without oppoſition, the ſucceſſion of the Scot- 
tin line: The death of Eſſex, by putting an end to 
faction, had been rather favourable than prejudicial 
to that great event. 

Tur King of France, who was little prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of "James, and who was averſe to the union 
of England and Scotland®, made his ambaſſador drop 
ſome hints to Cecil of Henr ry's willingneſs to concur 

in any meaſure for diſappointing the hopes of the 
Sconiſh monarch ; but as Cecil ſhowed an entire dil. 
approbation of ſuch ſchemes „the court of France 
took no farther ſteps in that matter; and thus the only 
foreign power, which could give much diſturbance to 
James's ſucceihion, was induced to acquieſce in it“ 
Henry made a Journey this ſummer to Calais; and 
the Queen, hearing of his intentions, went to Do- 


b > Spotf, co0d, p. 451, c Winwood, vol. i. p. 35% 
9 Spotſwaod, p. 471. N 
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yer, in hopes of having a perſonal interview with CH AP. 
a monarch, whom, of all others, ſhe moſt loved XIIV. 
and moſt reſpected. The French King, who felt 
the ſame ſentiments towards her, would gladly 
have accepted of the propoſal ; but as many diffi- 
culties occurred, it appeared neceſſary to lay aſide, 
by common conſent, the project of an interview. 
Elizabeth, however, wrote ſucceſſively two letters 
to Henry, one by Edmondes, another by Sir Ro- 
bert Sydney, in which fhe expreſſed a deſire of 
conferring about a buſineſs of importance, with 
ſome miniſter in whom that prince repoſed entire 
confidence. The marqueſs of Rhoni, the King's 
favourite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſ- 
guiſe; and the memoirs of that able ſtateſman 
contain a ſull account of his converſation with Eli- 
zabeth. That magnanimous princeſs had formed a 
ſcheme of eſtabliſhing, in conjunction with Henry, 
a new ſyſtem of policy in Europe, and of fixing a 
durable 4 5 of power, by the erection of new 
ſtates on the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria. She 
had even the wiſdom to foreſce the perils, which 
might enſue from the aggrandizement of her ally; 
and ſhe propoſed to unite all the ſeventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries into one republic, in order to 
form a perpetual barrier againſt the dangerous en- 
creaſe of the French, as well as of the Spaniſh, mo- 
narchy. Henry had himſelf long meditated ſuch a 
a project againſt the Auſtrian family; and Rhoni 
could not forbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, when 
he found that Elizabeth and his maſter, tho they 
had never communicated their thoughts on this 
ſubject, had not only entered into the fame gene- 
ral views, but had alſo formed the ſame project for 
their execution. The affairs, however, of France 
* I vere not yet brought to à ſituation, which might 
enable Henry to begin that great enterprize ; and 
* Khoni ſatisfied the Queen, that it wonld be ne- 
Mmuwm 2 ceſſary 
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ceſlary to poſtpone for ſome years their united attack 
on the houſe of Auſtria, He departed, filled with 
juſt admiration of the ſolidity of Elizabeth's judg- 
ment, and the greatneſs of her mind ; and he owns 
that ſhe was entirely worthy of that high reputation, 
which ſhe poſſeſſed in Europe. 

Tur Queen's magnanimity in forming ſuch ex- 
tenſive projects was the more remarkable, as, be- 
ſides ker having fallen fo far into the decline of liſe, 
the affairs of Ireland, tho' conducted with ability, 
and ſucceſs, were ſtill in diſorder, and made a 
great diverſion of her forces. The expence in- 
curred by this war, lay heavy upon her narrow re- 
venues; and her miniſters, taking advantage of 
her great diſpoſition to frugality, propoſed to her 
an expedicnt of ſaving, which, tho! ſhe at firſt di- 

approved of it, ſhe was at laſt induced to embrace. 
It was repreſented to her, that the great ſums of 
money remitted to Ireland for the pay of the Eng- 
liſh forces, came, by the neceſſary courſe of circu- 
Jation, into the hands of the rebels, and enabled 
them to buy abroad all neceſſary ſupplies of arms 
and ammunition, which, ſrom the extreme poverty 
of that kingdom, and its want of every uſeful com- 

nodity, they could not otherwiſe find means to 
purchaſe. It was therefore propoſed to her, that 
ne ould pay her forces in money of a baſe alloy; 
and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the great ſaving to 
the revenne, this ſpecies of coin could never be ex- 
Ported with advantage, and would not paſs in any 
torcign market. Some of the wiſer counſellors 
maintained, that, if the pay of the ſoldiers was raiſ- 
ed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels would neceſſarily 
1cap the fame benefit from the baſe money, which 
would always be taken at a rate ſuitable to its value; 
the pay was not raiſed, there was danger of a mu- 
tiny among the troops, who, whatever names might 
be aftixed to the pieces of metal, would ſoon find 
fret experience that they were defrauded in their 
income. 
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income . But Elizabeth, tho' ſhe juſtly valuedC HAP. 
herſelf, g on fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, ALIV. 
much debaſed by her predeceſſors, and had inno- 4857 
vated very little in that delicate article, was ſedu- * 
ced by the ſpecious arguments employed by the lord 
treaſurer on this occaſion; and ſhe coined a great 
quantity of baſe money, which ſhe made uſe of in 
the pay of her forces in Ireland. 

MounTjoy, the deputy, was a man of great Mount- 
ability; and foreſeeing the danger of mutiny a-Joy's ſuc- 
mongſt the troops, he led them inſtantly into che tron: 
field, and reſolved by means of ſtrict diſcipline, 
and by keeping then, employed againſt the ene- 
my, to obviate thoſe inconveniencies, which were 
juſtly apprehended. He made military roads, and 
built a fortreſs at Moghery; he drove the Mac-Ge- 
niſes out of Lecale; he harraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter 
with inroads and Iefſer expeditions; and by deſtroy- 
ing, every where, and during all ſeaſons, the pro- 
vilions of the Iriſh, he reduced them to periſh with 
famine in the woods and moraſles, to which they 
were obliged to retreat, At the ſame time, Sir 
Henry Docwray, who commanded another body of 
troops, took the caſtle of Derry, and put garriſons 
into Newton and Ainogh; and having ſeized the mo- 
naſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, he threw 
troops into it, and deſended it againſt the aflaults of 
O'Donnel and the Iriſh. Nor was Sir George Ca- 
rew idle in the province of Munſter. He ſeized the 
titular earl of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with 
Florence Macarty, another chieftain, priſoner to 
- F.noland. He arreſted many ſuſpected perſons, and 


— 


/ took hoſtages from others. And having got a re- 
1 inforcement of two thouſand men from England, 
; he threw himſelf into Corke, which he ſupplied 


- with arms and proviſions; and he put every thing 


d © Camden, p. 643. * Rymer, tom. xvi. f. 414. 
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CHAP.in a condition for reſiſting the Spaniſh invaſion, 


XLIV. 
1601. 


23d Sep- 
tember. 


which was daily expected. The deputy, inform. 
ed of the danger, to which the ſouthern provin- 


ces were expoled, left the proſecution of the war 


againſt Tyrone, who was reduced to great extre- 
mity; and he marched with his army into Mun- 
ſter. 

Ar laſt, the Spaniards, under Don John d'Aqui- 
la, arrived at Kinſale; and Sir Richard Piercy, 
who commanded in the town with a ſmall garri- 
ſon of an hundred and fiſty men, found himſelf ob- 
liged to abandon it on their appearance. Theſe 


invaders amounted to four thouſand men, and 


the Iriſh expreſſed a great deſire to join them, in 
order to free themſelves from the ' Engliſh go- 
vernment, with which they were extremely diſcon- 
tented. One chief ground of their complaint was 
the introduction of their trials by jury; an inſti- 
tution, abhorred by this barbarous nation, tho' no- 
thing contributes more to the ſupport of that e- 
quity and liberty, for which the Engliſh Jaws are ſo 
juſtly celebrated. The Iriſh alſo — a great fa- 
vour to the Spaniards, having entertained the opi- 
nion that they themſelves were deſcended from 
that nation; and their attachment to the catholic 
religion proved a new cauſe of affection to the in- 
vaders. D'Aquila aſſumed the title of general in 
the holy war for the preſervation of the faith 1n Ire- 
land, and he endeavoured to perſuade the people, 
that Queen Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bulls of the 
pope, deprived of her crown; that her ſubjects 
were abſolved from their oaths of allegiance; and 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh 
from the power of the devil*, ' Mountjoy found 


it neceſſary to act with vigour, in order to prevent 


a total inſurrection of the Iriſn; and having ga- 


s Camden, p. 644. Camden, p. 645. 
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thered together his forces, he formed the ſiege of CHAP. 
Kinſale by land; while Sir Richard Leviſon, with XIV. 


2 (mall ſquadron, blockaded it by ſea, He had no 


| 1. 
ſooner begun his operations than he heard of the ar- 


rival of another body of two thouſand Spaniards un- 
der the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of Baltimore and Berehaven ; and he 
found himſelf obliged to detach Sir George Carew to 
oppoſe their progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhile, with 
Randal, Mac-Surley, Tirel baron of Kelley, and o- 
ther chieftains of the Iriſh, had joined Ocampo with 
all their forces, and were marching to the relief of 
Kinſale, The deputy, informed of their deſign by in- 
tercepted letters, made preparations to receive them; 
and being joined by Leviſon with ſix hundred ma- 
rines, he poſted his troops on an advantageous 
ground, which lay on their paſlage, leaving ſome ca- 
valry to prevent a ſally from D'Aquila and the Spa- 
niſh garriſon. When Tyrone, with a body of Iriſh 
and Spaniards, approached, he was ſurprized to find 
the Engliſh ſo well poſted, and ranged in ſuch good 
order; and he immediately ſounded a retreat: But 
the deputy gave orders to purſue him; and having 
thrown theſe advanced troops into diſorder, he fol- 
lowed them to the main body, whom he alſo attack- 
ed, and pur to flight, with the ſlaughter of twelve 
hundred men i. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Ty- 


rone fled, into Ulſter; Odonel made his eſcape into 


Spain; and D*'Aquila, finding himſelf reduced to 
the greateſt difiiculties, was obliged to capitulate up- 
on ſuch terms as the deputy preſcribed to him: He 
ſurrendered Kinſale and Baltimore, and agreed to 
evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, joined to 
other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of Ker. 
iy, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the re- 
bels into diſmay, and gave a proſpect of the final re- 
auction of that Kingdom. 


i Winwood, vol. i. p. 369, 
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CHAP, Tux Iriſh war, tho ſucceſsful, was extremely bur. 
XLIV. thenſome on the Queen's revenue; and beſides the 
e ſupplies granted by Parliament, which were indeed 
very ſmall, but which they ever regarded as mighty 
conceſſions, ſhe had been obliged, notwithſtanding 
her great frugality, to employ other expedients, ſuc! 
as ſelling the royal demeſnes and crown jewels *, and 
exacting loans from the people“, in order to ſupport 
this cauſe, ſo effential to the honour and intereſts of 
27th Oc- England. The neceflity of her affairs obliged her 
tober. again to ſummon a Parliament; and it here appear- 
A Parlia- 

ment. ed, that tho' old age was advancing faſt upon her, 
tho! ſhe had loſt much of her popularity by the un- 
fortunate execution of Eſſex, inſomuch that, when ſhe 
appeared 1n public, ſhe was not attended with the 
uſual acclamations®, yet the powers of her preroga- 
tive, ſupported by her vigour, ſtill remained as high 

and uncontroulable as ever. 
Tux active reign of Elizabeth had enabled ma. 
ny perſons to diſtinguiſh themſelves in civil and mi- 
litary employments; and the Queen, who was not 
able, from her revenue, to give them any rewards 
proportioned to their ſervices, had made uſe of an 
expedient, which had been employed by her pred-- 
ceſſors, but which had never been carried to ſuch 
an extreme as under her adminiſtration. She grant- 
ed her ſervants and courtiers patents for monopohes, 
and tnefe patents they fold to others, who were there- 
by enabled to raiſe commodities to what price thev 
pleaſed, and who put invincible reſtraints upon all 
commerce, induſtry, and emulation. It is aſtonith- 
ing to conſider the number and importance of thoſe 
commodities, which were thus aſſigned over to pa- 
tentees. Currants, ſalt, iron, powder, cards, calf-ſk1:s, 


« D'Ewes, p. 629. 1 Ibid, m Ibid. p. 602, Ol⸗ 


Morne, p. 604 
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fells, pouldavies, ox- ſhin- bones, train oil, liſts of CHAP. 
cloth, pot-aſhes, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea- coals, ſteel, FHV. 


aquavitæ, bruſhes, pots, bottles, alt- -petre, lead, ac- 
cidences, oil, calamint-ſtone, oil of bl ubber, g glaſſes, 
paper, ſtarch, tio, ſulphur, new drapery, "dried 
pilchards, tranſportation of iron ordnance, of beer, 
of horn, of leather, importation of Spaniſh wools, of 
Iriſh yarn: Theſe are but a part of the commo- 
dities, which had been conſigned over to mono- 
poliſts » When this liſt was read over in the houſe, 
a member cried out, Js not bread in the rage p64 
Bread, ſaid every one with aſtoniſhment: Yes, 1 af- 
ſure you, rephed he, if affairs go on at this rate, we 
ball have bread reduced to a monopoly before next Par- 
lament + Theſe monopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in 


their demands, that in ſome placcs they raiſed the 


price of falt, from ſixteen pence a buſhel, ro four- 
teen or fifteen ſhillings. Such high profits natu- 
rally begot intruders upon their commerce; and 
in order to ſecure themſelves againſt encroachments, 
the patentees were armed with high and arbitra- 
ry powers from the council, by which they were 
enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and to 
exact money from ſuch as they thought proper to 
accuſe of interfering with their patents. The pa- 
tentees of ſalt- peter, having the power of entering 
into every houſe, and of committing what havock 
they pleaſed in ſtables, cellars, or wherever they 
ſuſpected falt-petre might be gathered; common- 
ly extorted money from thoſe who defircd to free 
themſelves from this damage or trouble And 
while all domeſtic intercourſe was thus reſtrained, 
leſt any ſcope ſhould remain for induſtry, almoſt 
every ſpecies of foreign commerce was confined 
to excluſive companies, who bought and ſold at 


" D'Ewes, p. 648, 650, 652. o Ibid. p. 648. p Thid. 
p. 647. 4 Ibid. p. 644, 646, 652. r D'Ewes, p. 653. 
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C H AP. any price, that they themſelves thought proper to ol. 
XLIV. fer or expect. 


1601. 


Tursx grievances, the molt intolerable for the pre- 
ſent, and the moſt pernicious in their conſequences, 
that ever were known in any age or under any go- 
vernment, had been mentioned in the laſt Parlia- 
ment, and a pctition had even been preſented to the 
Queen, complaining of the patents; but ſhe ſtil] per- 
ſiſted in defending her monopoliſts againſt her peo- 

le. A bill was now introduced into the lower houſe, 
aboliſhing all theſe monopolies; and as the former 
application had been unſucceſsſul, a law was inſiſt- 
ed on as the only certain expedient for correcting 


theſe abuſes: The courtiers, on the other hand, 


maintained, that this matter regarded the prero- 
gative, and that the commons could never hope 
for ſucceſs, if they did not make application, in the 
moſt humble and reſpectful manner, to the Queen's 
goodneſs and beneficence. The topics, which were 
advanced in the houſe, and which came equally 
from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, and 
were adinitted by both, will appear the moſt ex- 
traordinary to ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed with an idea 
of the privileges enjoyed by the people during this 
age, and of the liberty poſſeſſed under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Elizabeth. It was aſſerted, that the Queen 
inherited both an. enlarging and a reſtraining pow- 
er; by her prerogative ſhe might ſet at liberty 
what was reftrained by ſtatute or otherwiſe, and 
by her prerogative ſhe might reftrain what was o- 
therwiſe at liberty»: That the royal prerogative was 
not to be canvaſled nor diſputed nor examined*; 
and did not even admit of any limitation That ab- 
{ſolute princes, ſuch as the ſovereigns of England, 
were a (ſpecies of divinity*x That it was in vain 
to attempt tying the Queen's hands by laws or ſta- 


9 Ibid. p. 644, 675. t Ibid. p. 644, 649. u Ibid. 
p. 646, 654. * Ibid. p. 649. 
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tutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſheCHAP. 
could looſen herſelf at her pleature?: that even if a XLIV. 


clauſe ſhould be annexed to a ſtatute, excluding her 1 
diſpenſing power; ſhe could firſt diſpenſe with that 
clauſe, and then with the ſtatute =, After all this diſ- 
courſe, more worthy of a Turkiſh divan than of an Eng- ; 
liſh houſe of commons, according to our preſent idea 
of this aſſembly, the Queen, who perceived how o- 
dious monopolies had become, and what heats were 
likely to rife, ſent for the ſpeaker, and deſired him to 
inform the houſe, that ſhe would immediately cancel 
the moſt grievous and oppreſſive of theſe patents“. 
Y Ibid. * Tbid. p. 640, 646. 

* Tt may not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome paſſages of theſe ſpeeches ; 
which may ſerve very much to give us a juſt idea of the govern- 
ment of that age and of the political principles, which prevailed 
E during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Laurence Hyde propoied a bill, 
| entituled, an act for the explanation of the common law in certain 
caſes of letters patent. Mr. Spicer ſaid, This bill may touch the 
| prerogative-royal, which, as I learned the laſt Parliament, is fo 
| tranſcendant, that the- of the ſubject may not afpire there- 
unto. Far be it therefore from me, that the ſtate and prerogative- 
| royal of the prince ſhould be tied by me, or by the a& of any other 
| ſubject. Mr. Francis Bacon ſaid, As to the prerogative royal of 
the Prince, for my own part, Jever allowed of it; and it 1s ſuch 
as J hope will never be diſcuſſed. The Queen, as ſhe is our ſove- 
| reign, hath both an enlarging and reſtraining power. For by her 
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'S WF picrogative ſhe may ſet at liberty things reſtrained by ſtatute law 
2- W cr otherwiſe, and ſecondly by ker prerogative ſne may reſtrain 
n things which be at liberty. For the firſt, ſhe may grant a non ab- 


ſtante contrary to the penal laws. Witk regard to monopolies 


r SE 


| and ſuch like caſes, the caſe hath ever been to humble ourſelves 
y WF unto her Majeſty, and by petition defire to have our grievances { 
d remedied, eſpecially when the remedy toucheth her ſo nigh in 1 
0-9 point of prerogative—l ſay, and I ſay it again, that we ought not p 
8 deal, to judge, or meddle with her majeſty's prerogative. I with 


therefore every man to be careful of this buſineſs. Dr. Bennet 
aid, He that goeth about to debate her majeſty's prerogative had 

b- WW :ccd to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde ſaid, For the bill itſelf, 
4 made it, and I think I underſtand it: And far be it from this h 
. heart of mine to think, this tongue to ſpeak, or this hand to write ( 
any thing either in prejudice or derogation of her majeſty's pre- 0 
a- rogative- royal and the ſtate.— Mr. Speaker, quoth ſetjeant Harris, 
| for ought J ſee, the houſe moveth to have this bill in the nature 
FA of a petition, It muſt then begin with more humiliation. And 
truly, Sir, the bill is good of itſelf, but the penning of it is ſome- 
what out of courſe, Mr. Montague faid, The matter is good and 
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CHAP, Pur houſe was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and ad- 


XLIV. mication, and gratitude at this extraordinary inſtance 
—— 

1601. honeſt, and J like this manner of pioceeding by bill well enough 
in this matter. The grievances are preat, and I would note only 
unto you thus much, that the laſt Parſiament we proceeded by way 
of petition, which had no ſucceſsful effect. Mr. Francis More 
{a'd, I know the Queen's prerogative is 4 thing curious to be dealt 
withal; yet all grievances are not comparable. I cannot utter with 
my tongue or conceive with my heart the great grievances that 
the town and country, for which I ſerve, ſuffereth by ſome of 
theſe monopolies. It bringeth the general profit into a private 
hand, and the end of all this is beggary and bondage to the ſubjects. 
We have a law for the true and faithful currying of leather 
There is a patent ſets all at liberty, notwithſtanding that ſtatute. 
And to what purpoſe is it to do any thing by act of Parliament, 
When the Queen will undo the ſame by her prerogative ? Out of 
the ſpirit of humiliation, Mr. Speaker, I do ſpeak it, there is no 
act or hei's that hath been or is more derogatory to her own me- 
jeſty, more odious to the ſubject, more dangerous to the cominon- 
wealth than the granting of theſe monopohes. Mr. Martin ſaid, 
I] do ſpeak for a town that giieves and pines, for a country that 
groaneth and languiſheth under the burthen of monſtrous and un- 
conſcionable ſubſtitutes to the monopolitans of ſtarch, tin, fiſf, 
cloth, oil, vinegar, ſalt, and I know not what; nay, what not? The 

rincipaleſt commociities both of my town and country are engroſt 
into the hands of the ſe blood-ſuckers of the commonwealth. It 
body, Mr. Speaker, being let blood, be left till languiſhing with - 
out any remedy, how can the good eſtate of that body ſtill remain? 
Such is the ſtate of my town and country; the traſhc is taken a- 
way, the inward and private commodities are taken away, and 
dare not be uſed without the licence of theſe monopolitans. I 
theſe bjood-ſuckers be ſtill let alone to ſuck up the beſt and prin- 
cipaleſt commodities, which the earth there hath given vs, what 
will become of us, from whom the fruits of our own ſoil and the 
conmoditics of our own labour, which with the ſweat of our 
brows, even up to the knees in mire and dirt, we have laboured 
for, ſhall be taken by wairant of ſupreme authority, which the 
poor ſabiect date not gainſay? Mr. George Moore ſaid, We know 
the power of her inajeſty cannot be reitrained by any act; why 
therefore ſhould we thus talk? Admit we ſhould make this ſta— 
tute with a non obſtante ; yet the Queen may grant a patent with 
2 mn a e, to croſs this non ob/tante, I think therefore it n 
agreeth more with the gravity and wiſdom of this houſe to pro- 8 
cged with all humbleneſs by petition than bill. Mr. Downland t 
taid, As I would be no let or over-vehement in any thing, ſo I am t. 
not fortifh or ſenſeleſs of the common grievance of the common- } 
wealth, If we proceed by way of petition, we can have no more ; 
racious anſwer, than we had the laſt Parliament to our petition. if 
op ſince that Parliament, we have no reformation. vir Rout p 
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the Queen's goodneſs and condeſcenſion. A mem-C H AP. 


ber ſaid, with tears in his eyes, that if a ſentence of XLIV. 


Wroth ſaid, I ſpeak, and I ſneak it boldly, theſe patentees are worſe 
than ever they were. Mr. Hayward Townlend propoſed, that they 
(hovid make ſuit to her majeſty, not only to repeal all monopolies 
grievous to the ſubject, but alſo that it would pleaſe her majeſty to 
gire the Parliament leave to make an act, that they m ght be of no 
more force, validity, or effect, than they are at the common law, 

vithout the ſtrength of her prerogative. Which tho? we might now 
do, and the act being ſo reaſonable, we might aſture ourſelves her 
ma jeſty would not delay the paſſing thereof, yet we, her loving ſub- 
jects, &c. would not offer without her privity and conſent (the Citule 
ſo nearly touching her prerogative) or go about to do any ſuch act. 

Oa a ſubſequent day, the bill aga init m 10nopolics was again in- 

troduced, and Mr. Spicer ſaid, It is to no purpoſe to offer to tie 
her majeſty's handa Ly act of oarliament, when ſhe may looſen her- 
ſelf at her picafure, Mt. Davies ſaid, God hath given that pow- 
er to abſolute Princes, W nich he attributes to himſelf. Dixi guod 
Dit eſtis, (N. B. Ihis axiom he applies to the Kings of England.) 
Mr. ſecretary Cecil ſaid, I am fervant to the Queen, and before I 
would ſpeak and give conſent to a cafe that thould debaſe her 
prerogative, or abridge it, I would wiſh that my tongue were cut 
out of my head. 1 am ture there were law-makets before there 
were Jaws: (Meaning, ſuppoſe, that the ſovereign was above 
the laws.) One gentiem n went about to poileſs ys, with the 
execution of the law in an azitient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the 
third. Likely enough to be true in that time, w hen the Ring was 
afraid of the ſubject. It you ſtand upon law, and diſpute of the 
prerogative, hark ye what Bratton ſays, Prarogntivam noſtram 
nemo audeat diſputare. And for my own part, | like not theſe 
courſes t:ould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, fl.ould perform 
the charge her ma eſty gave unto you, in the beginning of this 
Parliament, not to receive bills of th. nature: For her majeſty 

ears be open to al. grievances, and her hands ſtretched out to e- 
very man's petitions.— When the prince diſpenſes with a pena! 
law, that is left to tine alteration of ſovereignty, that 12 good and 
irr exotable; Mt. Montague lab, am loth to ſpeak what | know, 
lefl, Perhaps, I ſhould dijp.eale. The preroganve royal is that which 
is now in d veſtion, and which the laws of the land have ever allow 
edand maintained. Let us therefore apply by petition to her aijeſty, 

After the ſpeaker told the houſe that the Queen had annulled 
many of the patents, Mr. Francis Moore ſaid, i muſt confeſs, Mr. 
Speaker, I moved the houſe both the laſt Parliament and this, 
touching this point; but 1 never meant (and J hope the houſe 
thinketh ſo) to ſet limits and bounds to the prerogative royal. He 
procceds to move, that thanks ſhould be given to her majeſty; and 
2:9, that whereas divers ſpceches have been moved extravagautly 
ie the houſe, which doubtleſs have been told her majeſty, and 
p*:haps ill conceived of by her, Mr. Speaker would apologize, and 


everlaſting 


1601. 


— — ag <S 
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CHAP.everlaſting happineſs had been pronounced in his fa- 
XLIV. vour, he could not have felt more joy than that with 


—Y which he was at preſent overwhelmed ed. Another 


humbly crave pardon for the ſame. N. B. Theſe extracts were 
taken by Townſend, a meraber- of the houſe, who was no cour- 
tier; and the extravagance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to be on 
the other fide: It will certainly appear odd to us, that this liber. | 
ty ſhould be thought extravagant. However, the Queen, not- | 
withitanding her cajoling the houſe, was ſo ill ſatisfied with theſe 
proceedings, that ſhe ſpoke of them peeviſhly in her concluding 
ſpeech, and told them, that ſhe perceived, that private reſpeds 
with them were privately maſqued under public preſence. D'Ewes, [MW { 
. 619. 1 

g There were ſome other topics, in favour of prerogative, ſtil! ; 
more extravagant, advanced in the houſe this parliament. When | 
the queſtion of the ſubſidy was before them, Mr. ſerjeant Heyle 

ſaid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel much, that the houſe ſhould ſtand I 
upon granting of a ſubſidy or the time of payment, when all we WF «© 
have is her majeſty's and ſhe may lawfully at her pleaſure take it { 
from us: Yea, the hath as might right to all our lands and goods | 
as to any revenue of ker crown. At which all the houſe hemmed, 0 
and laughed, and talked. Well, quoth ſerjeant Heyle, all your MW t! 
hemming ſhall not put me out of countenance. So Mr. Speaker WF ſ. 
ſtood up and ſaid, It is a great diſorder, that this ſhould be uſed: b 
o the ſaid ſerjeant proceeded, and when he had {ſpoken a little 
while, the houſe hemmed again; and ſo he ſat down. In his T 


latter ſpeech, he ſaid, he could prove his former poſition by prece- |: Ni 
dents in the time of Henry the third, King John, King Stephen, WF . 
&c. which was the occaſion of their hemming. D'Ewes, p. 633. 1 
It is obſervable, that Heyle was an eminent lawyer, a man of cha- t 
rater, Winwood, vol. i. p. 290. And tho' the houſe in general 1 C 
ſnhewed their diſapprobation, no one cared to take him down, cr tl 
oppoſe theſe extravagant poſitions. It was alſo aſſerted this ſeſſion, fo 
that in the ſame manner as the Roman conſul was poſſeſſed of the 

power of rejecting or admitting motions in the ſenate, the Speaker th 
might either admit or reject bills in the houſe, D'Ewes, p. 677. Ne 
The houſe declared themſelves againſt this opinion; but the very 6 
propoſal of it is a proof at what a low ebb liberty was at that 600 
time in England. | On . : 3 

In the year 1591, the judges made a ſolemn decree, that Eng- 

land was an abſolute empire, of which the King was the head. In ny 
conſequence of this opinion, they determined, that even if the act 00 
of the ſirſt of Elizabeth had never been made, the King was ſu— 44 
preme head of the church; and might have erected, by his prero- 1 

ative, juch a court as the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: For that he 8 


was the head of all his ſubjects Now that court was plainly ar- 
K bitrary : The inference is, that his power was equally abſolute 
li over the laity. See Coke's Reports, p. 5. Caudrey's caſe. 
d D'Ewes, p. 654. 
| obſerved, 
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obſerved, that this meſſage from the ſacred perſonCH AP. 
of the Queen, was a kind of goſpel or glad-tidings, XLIV. 


and ought to be received as ſuch, and be written in 
the tablets of their heartse. And it was farther 
remarked, that in the ſame manner as the Deity 
would not give his glory to another, ſo the Queen 
herſelf was the only agent in Geir preſent proſ- 
perity and happineſs 4, The houſe voted that the 


ſpeaker, with a certain number of members, 


ſhould aſk permiſſion to wait on her majeſty, and 
return her thanks for her gracious conceſſions to her 
people. | , 

Warren the ſpeaker, with the other members, was 
introduced to the Queen, they all flung themſelves 


| on their knees; and remained 1n that poſture a con- 
ſiderable time, till ſhe thought proper to expreſs her 
deſire, that they ſhould riſe. The ſpeaker diſplayed 
| the gratitude of the commons, on account that her 
| ſacred ears were ever open to hear them, and her 
| blefſed hands ever ſtretched out to relieve them. 
| They acknowleged, he ſaid, in all duty and thankful- 
| neſs acknowledged, that, before they called, her pre- 
| venting grace, and all-deſerving goodneſs watched over 
| them for their good; more ready to give than they 
| could defire, much leſs deſerve. He remarked, that 
| the attribute which was moſt proper to God, to per- 


form all he promiſeth, appertained allo to her; and 
that ſhe was all truth, all conſtancy, and all good- 
neſs. And he concluded with theſe expreſſions, 
Neither do we preſent our thanks in words or any 
* outward ſign, which can be no ſufficient retri- 
* bution for ſo great goodneſs; but in all duty and 
* thankfulneſs, proſtrate at your feet, we preſent 
“ our moſt loyal and thankful hearts, even the laſt 
* drop of blood in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of 
* breath in our noſtrils, to be poured out, to be 


© Ibid, p. 656, a Ibid. p. $57. 


18 breathed 


1603. 


— . — 


SE” Supp 


CHA p.“ breathed up, for your ſafety *” The Queen 
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XLIV. heard very patiently this ſpeech, where ſhe was flat. 


1601. 


1602. 


tered in praiſes appropriated to the Supreme Being; 
and ſhe returned an anſwer, full of ſuch expreſſions 
of tenderneſs towards her people, as ought to have 
appeared fulſome after the late inſtances of rigour 
which ſhe had employed, and from which nothing 
but neceſſity had made her depart. Thus was this cri- 
tical affair happily terminated ; and Elizabeth, by 
prudently receding, in time, from her rights, main- 
tained her dignity, and preſerved the aftections of her 
people. y 

Tur commons granted her a ſupply very unpre- 
cedented, of four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths; and 
they were ſo dutiful as to vote this ſupply before 
they received any ſatisfaction in the buſineſs of mo- 
nopolies, which they juſtly conſidered of as the utmoſt 
conſequence to the intereſt and happineſs of the 
nation. Had they attempted to extort that concel- 
non by keeping the ſapply in ſuſpence; ſo haughty 
was the Queen's diſpoſition, that this appearance of 
conſtraint and jealouſy had been ſufficient to have 
produced a denial of all their requeſts, and to have 
forced her into ſome acts of authority ſtill more vio- 
lent and arbitrary, 

Tur remaining events of this reign are neither 
very numerous nor important, The Queen, find- 
ing that the Spaniards had involved her in ſo 
much trouble, by fomenting and aſſiſting the Iriſh 
rebellion, reſolved to give them employment at 
home; and ſhe fitted out a ſquadron, of nine ſhips 
under "Six Rickard Leviſon, admiral, and Sir Wil- 
liam Monſon, vice-admiral, whom the ſent on an 
expedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, with 
part of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded 
with treaſure ; but was not ſtrong enough to at- 


tack them: The vice-admiral alfo fell in with ſome 


< D'Ewes, p. 658, 659. 


WW 
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very rich ſhips, but they eſcaped for a like reaſon :C HA P. 
And theſe two brave officers, that their expedition XLIV. 
might not be entirely fruitleſs, reſolved to attack "Ya 
the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal, where, they 
© eceived intelligence, a very rich Carrack had taken 
ſhelter. The harbour was guarded by a callle : 
There were eleven gallies ſtationed in it: And the 
militia of the country, to the number, as was be- 
lieved, of twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms 
on the ſhore : Yet, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, 
and others derived from the winds, and tides, the 
Engliſh ſquedron broke into the harbour, diſimount— 
ed the guns of the caſtle, ſunk or burnt, or put to 
flight, the gallies, and obliged the Carrack to tiir- 
renderf, They brought her home to England, and 
ſhe was valued at a million of ducats*. A ſenſible 
loſs to the Spaniards; and a ſupply ſtill more conſi— 
derable to Elizabeth *. | 

The affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of 'T'y- 
rone, and the expulſion of the Spaniards, haſten- 


g 
% 
\ 
\ 


y ed to a ſettlement. Lord Mountjoy divided his ar- 
| my into ſmali parties, and harraſted the rebels on 
1 every ſide: He built Charlemount and many other 
” ſmall forts, which were impregnable to the Iriſh, 
5 and guarded all the important paſſes of the coun- 

try: The activity of Sir Henry Docwray and Sir 
Arthur Chicheſter, permitted no repoſe or ſecurity 
45 to the rebels: And many of the chieftains, alter 
0 ikulking, during ſome time, like wild beaſts, in 
* woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted to mercy, and re- 


| ceived ſuch conditions as the deputy was pleaſed to 1603. 
'”” W impoſe upon them, Tyrone himſelf made applica- 


* Monſon, p. 181. Camden, p. 647. 


* This year the Spaniards begun the ſiege of Oſtend, which 
was bravely defended for five months by Sir Francis Vere. The 
| States then relieved him, by ſending a new governor ; and on 
the whole the ſiege laſted three years, and is computed to have 
| Colt the lives of an hundred thouſand men. 
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CHA P. tion by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to be receiv- 
XLIV. ed upon terms; but Mountjoy would not admit him, 
1603, Expt he made an abſolute ſurrender of his life and 

Tyrone's fortune to the Queen's mercy, He appeared betore 

ſubmiili- the deputy at Millefont, in a habit and poſture ſuit- 

on. able to his preſent fortune; and after acknowleging 
his offence in the moſt humble terms, he was com- 
mitted to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to 
bring him over captive into England, to be diſpoſed 
of at the Queen's pleaſure. 

Queens Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving 

hicknels. any ſatisfaction from this fortunate event: She had 

fallen into a profound meloncholy; which all the 
advantages of her high fortune, all the glories of 
her proſperous reign, were unable, in any degree, to 
alleviate or aſſuage. Some aſcribed this depreſſion 
of mind to her repentance of granting a pardon tc 
Tyrone, whom ſhe had always reſolved to bring 
to condign puniſhment for his treaſons, but who 
had made ſuch intereſt with the miniſters, as to ex- 
tort a remiſſion from her. Others, with more like- 
lihood, accounted for her dejection, by a diſcovery 
which ſhe had made, of the correſpondence main- 
tained in her court with her ſucceſſor the King of 
Scots, and by the neglect to which, on account of 
her old age and infirmities, ſhe imagined herſelt 
to be expuled. But there is another cauſe afſſign- 
ea for her melancholy, which has long been re- 
jected by hiſtorians as romantic, but which late 
diſcoveries ſeem to have confirmed ! ; Some inci— 
dents happened which revived her tenderneſs for 
Eſſex, and filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the 
conſent which ſhe had unwarily given to his execu- 
tion, 


r 


— — — 


1 See the proofs of this remarkable fact, collected in Birch's 
Negociations, p. 205. And Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 481, 505, 
906, &c. TY 


Tur 
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Tur earl of Eſſex, after his return from the for- 
tunate expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the in- 
creale of the Queen's fond attachment towards 

bim, took occaſion to regret, that the neceſſity of 
ber ſervice required him often to be abſent from 
ber perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices 
which his enemies, more aſſiduous in their attend- 
| | ance, could employ againſt him. She was moved 

with this tender jealouſy ; and making him the pre- 

ſent of a ring, deſired him to keep that pledge 


CHAP, 
XLIV. 
— mink 
1603. 


: | of her affection, and aſſured him, that into what- 
ever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices ſhe 
might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if 
obe ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately, up- 
8 on the ſight of it, recollect her former tender- 
5 neſs, would afford him again a hearing, and would 
o lend a favourable ear to his apology. Eſlex, not- 
0 withſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved this pre- 
5 cious gift to the laſt extremity ; but after his 
4 trial and condemnation, he reſolved to try the 
ry experiment, and he committed the ring to the 
© counteſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired to deli- 
or ver it to the Queen. The counteſs was prevail- 
of ed on by her huſband, who was Eſſex's capital 
et enemy, not to execute the commithon ; and Eliza- 
n. beth, who ſtill expected that her favourite would 
e. make this laſt appeal to her tenderneſe, and who 
ite aſeribed the neglect of it to his invincible obſtina- 
ci. cy, was, after much delay, and many internal com- 
or bats, puſhed by reſentment and policy to ſign the 


| * warrant ſor his execution, The counteſs of Nat— 
he 1 bd * . — . 
tingham, falling into ſickneſs, and finding herſelf 


u- 9 i : 4 
approach towards her end, was ſeized with remorſe 
for her conduct; and having obtained a viſit from 

the Queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to 


her the fatal ſecret. The Queen, aſtoniſhed with 
this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion : She 
| ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed; and cry ing to 


O O O 2 her, 


— — 
— — — ————— 


CHAP, her, That God might pardon her, but ſhe never could, 
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XLIV.” ſhe broke from her, and thenceforth reſigned her- 
> ſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melan- 


1603. 


And death, from him. 


— 21 


choly. She rejected all conſolation: She even re- 
fuſed food and ſuſtenance: And throwing herſelf 
on the floor, ſhe kept herſelf ſilent and immovea- 
ble, ſeeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and 
declaring life and exiſtence an inſufferable burthen 
to her. Few words ſhe uttered; and they were 
all expreſſive of ſome inward grief which ſhe 
cared not to reveal: But ſighs and groans were 
the chief vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, 
and which, tho' they diſcovered her ſorrows, were 
never able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days and 
nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhi- 
ons which her maids brought her; and her phyſi— 
cians could not perſuade her to allow herſelf to 
be put to bed, much leſs to make trial of any re- 
medies which they preſcribed to her k. Her anxi- 
ous mind at laſt had fo long preyed on her frat! 
body, that her end was viſibly approaching; ard 
the council, being aſſembled, ſent the lord keep- 
er, the lord admiral, and the ſecretary, to know 
her mind with regard to her ſucceſſor. She an- 
ſwered with a faint voice, that as ſhe had held a 
regal ſcepter, ſhe defired no other than a royal ſuc- 
ceſſor. Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more 
particularly, ſhe. ſubjoincd, that ſhe would have 
a King to ſucceed her; and who ſhould that 
be but her neareſt kir nſman, the King of Scots. 
Being then adviſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, to fix her thoughts upon God, ſhe replied, that 
ſhe did ſo, nor did her mind in the leaſt wander 
Her voice ſoon aſter left her, her ſenſes 
fuled, the fell into a lethargic lumber, which con- 


4 diar tinned ſome hours, and ſhe expired gently, without 


* Strype, vol. iv. Ne 276. 
farther 


or 
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farther ſtruggle or convulſton, in the ſeventieth year c HA p. 


of her age, and forty- fifth of her reign. 


XLIV. 


Such a dark cloud overcaſt the evening of that . 


day, which had ſhone out with a mighty luſtre in the 


1603 


eyes of all Europe. There are few great perſona- And cha- 
ges in hiſtory who have been more expoſed to rater. 


the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth, and yet there ſcarce 
is any, whole reputation has been more certainly 
determined, by the unanimous conſent of poſterity, 
The unuſual length of her adminiſtration, and the 
ſtrong features of her character, were able to over- 
come all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to 
abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
ſomewhat of their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite 
of political factions, and what is more, of religious 
animoſities, produced an uniform judgment with re- 
gard to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, 
her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, ad- 
dreſs, are allowed to merit the higheſt praiſes, and 
appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon 
who ever filled a throne: A conduct leſs rigorous, 
leſs imperious, more fincere, more indulgent to her 
people, would have been requiſite to form a perfect 
character. By the force of her mind, ſhe controul- 
ed all her more active and ſtronger qualities, and 
prevented them from running into exceſs; Her he- 
roiſm was exempt from all temerity, her frugality 
from avarice, her friendſhip from partiality, her ac- 
tive temper from turbulency and a vain ambition: 
She guarded not herſelf with equal care or equal 
ſucceſs from lefler infirmities; the rivalſhip of beau- 
ty, the defire of admiration, the jealouly of love, 
and the fallies of anger. 

Hz ſingular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. En- 
dowed with a great command over herſelf, ſhe ſoon 

obtained 


CHAP. obtained an uncontrouled aſcendant over her peo- 
XLIV- ple; and while ſhe merited all their eſteem by her 
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———al virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection by her 


1603. 


pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded 
to the throne in more difficult circumſtances; and 
none ever conducted the government with ſuch uni- 
form ſucceſs and felicity. Tho' unacquainted with 
the practice of toleration, the true ſecret for manag- 
ing religious faCtions, he preſerved her people by 
her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions in 
which theological controverſy had involved all the 
neighbouring nations: And tho' her enemies were 
the moſt powerful princes of Europe, the moſt active, 
the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe was 
able by her vigour to make deep impreſſions on their 
ſtate: Her own greatneſs mean while remained un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

THe wiſe miniſters, and brave warriors, who flou- 
riſned during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſuc- 
ceſs, but inſtead of leſſening the applauſe due to 
her, they make great addition to it. They owed, 
all of them, their advancement to her choice; they 
were ſupported by her conſtancy; and with all their 
ability, they were never able to acquire any undue 
aſcendant over her. In her family, in her court, in 
her kingdom, ſhe remained equally miſtreſs: The 
force of the tender paſſions was great over her, 
Int the force of her mind was {till ſuperior; and 
the combat which her victory viſibly coſt her, 
ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her reſo 
lution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſenti— 
ments, 

Tun ſame of this princeſs, tho' it has ſurmounted 
the prejudices both of faction aud of bigotry, yet lies 
{till expoſed to another prejudice, which is more du- 
rable becauſe more natural, and which according to 
the different views in which we ſurvey her, is capa- 


ble 
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able either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſh- C H AP, 
ing the luſtre of her character. This prejudice is XLIV. 
founded on the conſideration of her ſex. When we "Ya 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck . 
with the higheſt admiration of her great qualities 

and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo apt to re- 

quire ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater 

lenity of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes 

by which her ſex 15 diſtinguiſhed. But the true me- 

thod of eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe 
conſiderations, and conſider her merely as a rational 

being, placed in authority, and entruſted with the 
government of mankind. We may find it difficult 

to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a miſtreſs, 

but her qualities as a ſovereign, tho' with ſome con- 
ſiderable exceptions, are the object of undiſputed ap. 
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| The party amongſt us who have diſtinguiſhed Govern- 

) WW themſelves by their adherence to liberty and a popu- ment, 
lar Government, have long indulged their prejudices anners, 

| againſt the ſucceeding race of princes, by beſtowing ae 

unbounded panegyrics on the virtue and wiſdom of arts and 

Elizabeth. They have been fo extremely ignorant learning. 

ol tranſactions of this reign, as to extol her for a 

quality which, of all others, ſhe was the leaſt poſſeſt 

of; a tender regard for the conſtitution, and a con- 

| cern for the liberties and privileges of her people. 

But as it is ſcarce poſſible for the pre poſſeſſions of 

| party to throw a veil much longer over facts fo pal- 

| pable and undeniable, there is danger leſt the pub- 

| lic ſhould run into the oppoſite extreme, and ſhould 

| Entertain an averſion to the memory of a princeſs 

| who exerciſed the royal authority in a manner ſo 

contrary to all the ideas which we at preſent enter- | 

| = can 
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CHAP.tain of a legal conſtitution. But Elizabeth only ſup- 


XLIV. 


s 1603. 


ported the prerogatives which were tranſmitted to her 
by her immediate predeceſſors: She believed that 
her ſubjects were entitled to no more liberty than 
their anceſtors enjoyed: She found that they entire- 
ly acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiſtration: And 
it was not natural for her to find fault with a form 
of government, by which ſhe herſelf was inveſled 
with ſuch unlimited authority. In the particular ex- 
ertions of power, the Queſtion ought never to be 
forgot, hat is beſt ? But in the general diſtributi- 
on of power among the ſeveral members of a con- 
ſtitution, there can ſeldom be admitted any other 
queſtion, than N Hat is uſual? Few examples occur 
of princes, who have willingly reſigned their power; 
None of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle, allowed 
it to be extorted from them. Tf any other rule than 
eſtabliſhed practice be followed, factions and difſen- 
ſions, muſt multiply without end: And tho' many 
conſtitutions, and none more than the Britiſh, have 
been improved even by violent innovations, the 
praiſe which we beſtow on thoſe patriots, to whom 
we are indebted for our privileges, ought to be given 
with ſome reſerve, and ſurely without the leaſt ran- 
cour againſt thoſe who adhered to the antient conſti- 
tution. 

Ix order to underſtand the antient conſtitution of 
England, there is not a period which deſerves more 
to be ſtudied than the reign of Elizabeth, The pre- 


1 By the antient conſtitution, is here meant that which pre- 
vailed before the ſettlement of our preſent plan of liberty. There 
was a more antient conſtitution, where tho' the people had per- 
haps leſs liberty than under the, Tudots, yet the King had al- 
ſo leſs authority: The power of the barons was a great check 
upon him, and exercited great tyranny over them. But there 
was ſtill a more antient conſtitution, viz. that before the ſigning 
of the charter, where neither the people nor the barons had any 
regular authority; and the power of the government was almoſt 
wholly in the King. The Engliſh conſtitution, like all others, 
has been in a ſtate of continual fluctuation. ; 
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rogatives of this princeſs were ſcarce ever diſputed, CH ap. 
and ſhe therefore employed them without ſcruple: XLIV. 
Her imperious temper, a circumſtance in which ſhe »— 
went far beyond her ſucceſſors, rendered her exerti- 9 
ons of power violent and frequent, and diſcovered 

the full extent of her authority: The great populari- | 
ty which ſhe enjoyed, proves, that ſhe did 278. | 
fringe any eſtabliſhed liberties of the people: There | 
remain monuments numerous enough to aſcertain 
the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration; and tho? 
theſe monuments muſt be ſought for remote from | 
the ordinary hiſtorians, they become only the more ö 
authentic on that acccount, and ſerve as a ſtronger 
proof, that the particular exertions of her power | 
were conceived to be nothing but the ordinary | 
courſe of adminiſtration, ſince they were not thought | 
remarkable enough to be recorded even by contem- 
porary writers. If thete was any difference in this 


Ws b | 
y particular, the people, in former reigns, ſeem rather | 
e to have been more ſubmiſſive than during the age 
e of Elizabeth“. It may not here be improper to | 
n [WW recount ſome of the antient prerogatives of the | 


crown, and lay open the ſources of that great pow. | 
-er which the Engliſh monarchs formerly enjoy- \ 
i- Wt <9. | 
Ont of the moſt antient and moſt eſtabliſhed in- 

of ſtruments of power was the court of Star-cham- h 
re ber, which poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary au- | 
e. thority of fining, impriſoning, and inflicting corporal | 
puniſhment, and whoſe juriſdiction extended to all [ 

re- Ml forts of offences, contempts, and diſorders, that lay þ 


m In a memorial of the ſtate of the realm, drawn by ſecretary 7 
Cecil, in 1569, there is this paſſage. Then followeth the de- {| 
« cay of obedience in civil policy, which 2 compared with 
« the fearfulneſs and reverence of all inferior eſtates to their ſu- | 
s © periors in times paſt, will aftoniſh any wife and conſideratg | 

S i perſon, to behold the deſperation of reformation.” Haynes, '| 
p. 586. Again, p. 588. 
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CHAP. tain of a legal conſtitution. But Elizabeth only ſup- 


XLIV. 
i603. 


ported the prerogatives which were tranſmitted to her 
by her immediate predeceſſors: She believed that 
her ſubjects were entitled to no more liberty than 
their anceſtors enjoyed : She found that they entire- 
ly acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiftration ; And 
it was not natural for her to find ſault with a form 
of government, by which ſhe herſelf was inveſted 
with ſuch unlimited authority. In the particular ex- 
ertions of power, the Queſtion ought never to be 
forgot, I hat is beſt? But in the general diſtributi- 
on of power among the ſeveral members of a con- 
ſtitution, there can ſeldom be admitted any other 
queſtion, than ¶ Hat is uſual? Few examples occur 
of princes, who have willingly reſigned their power, 
None of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle, allowed 
it to be extorted from them. if any other rule than 
eſtabliſhed practice be followed, factions end diſſen- 
ſions, muſt multiply without end: And tho' many 
conſtitutions, and none more than the Britiſh, have 
been improved even by violent innovations, the 
praiſe which we beſtow on thoſe patriots, to whom 
we are indebted for our privileges, ought to be given 
with ſome reſerve, and ſurely without the leaſt ran- 
cour againſt thoſe who adhered to the antient conſti- 
tution. 

Ix order to underſtand the antient conſtitution ol 
Fngland?, there is not a period which deſerves more 
to be ſtudied than the reign of Elizabeth, The pre. 


1 By the antient conſtitution, is here meant that winch pre- 
valled before the ſettlement of cur preſent plan of liberty. Ther? 
was a more antient conſtitution, where tho* the people had per- 
haps leſs liberty than under the, Tudors, yet the King had al 
ſo leſs authority: The power of the barons was a great check 
upon him, and exercited great tyranny over them. But there 
was ſtill a moic antient conſtitution, viz. that before the ſigning 
of the charter, where neither the people nor the barons had any 
regular authority; ; and the power of the government was al: molt 
wholly in the King. The Englifk contlitution, like all others, 
has been in a ſtate of continual fluctuation, 
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rogatives of this princeſs were ſcarce ever diſputed, 
and ſhe therefore employed them without ſeruple: 
Her imperious temper, a circumſtance in which ſhe 
went far beyond her (ſucceſſors, rendered her exerti- 
ons of power violent and frequent, and diſcovered 
the full extent of her authority: The great populari- 


CHAP, 
XLIV. 
— ͤ — 
1603. 
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: ty which ſhe enjoyed, proves, that ſhe did not in- 
| fringe any eſtabliſhed liberties of the people: There 
remain monuments numerous enough to aſcertain 
the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration; and tho 
: theſe monuments muſt be fought for. remote from 
the ordinary hiſtorians, they become only the more 
t authentic on that acccount, and ſerve as a ſtronger 
proof, that the particular exertions of her power 
verre conceived to be nothing but the ordinary 
4 WW courſe of adminiſtration, ſince they were not thought 
remarkable enough to be recorded even by contem- 
„ {W porary writers. If there was any difference in this 
particular, the people, in former reigns, ſeem rather 
io have been more ſubmithve than during the age 
e WW of Elizabeth®. It may not here be improper to 
m {MW recount ſome of the antient prerogatives of the 
- crown, and lay open the ſources of that great pow- 


n- er which the Engliſh monarchs formerly enjoy- 
t- WF cd. h 
Ox of the moſt antient and moſt eſtabliſhed in- 
of W ftruments of power was the court of Star-cham- 
re ber, which poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary au- 
re. thority of fiuing, impriſoning, and inflicting corporal 

| puniſhment, and whoſe juriſdiction extended to all 
rc- ſorts of offences, contempts, and diſorders, that lay 


m In a memorial of the ſtate of the realm, drawn by ſecretary. 
Cecil, in 1569, there is this paſſage. ** Then followeth the de- 
« cay of obedience in civil policy, which being compared with 
« the fearfulneſs and reverence of all inferior eſtates to their ſu- 


« perſon, to behold the deſperation of reformation.” Haynes, 
p. 586. Again, p. 588, 


Vol. V. P p p not 


« periors in times paſt, will aſtoniſh any wife and confiderats © 
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CH A P.not within reach of the common law. The mem 
XLIV. bers of this court conſiſted of the privy council and 
1603, the judges; men, who all of them enjoyed their 

offices during pleaſure: And when the prince him- 
ſelk was preſent, he was the ſole judge, and all the 
others could only interpoſe with their -.1vice. There 
needed but this one court in any government, to 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans of 
liberty. For who durſt ſet himſelf in oppoſition to 
the crown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character 
of being a patron of esd, while expoſed to ſo 
arbitrary a juriſdiction? I much queſtion, whether 
any of the abſolute monarchies in Europe contain, 
at preſent, ſo illegal and deſpotic a tribunal. | 

Tu court of High Commiſſion was another ju— 
riſdiction ſtill more terrible, both becauſe the crime 
of hereſy, of which it took cognizance, was more 
undefinable than any civil offence, and becauſe its 
methods of inquiſition and of adminiſtering oaths, 
were more contrary to all the moſt ſimple ideas cf 
juſtice and equity. The fines and impriſonments 
impoſed by this court were frequent: The depri 
vations and ſuſpenſions of the clergy for non-con- 
formity, were alſo very numerous, and compre- 
hended at one time the third of all the eccleſiaſtic: 
of England*®. The Queen, in a letter to the arch: 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſaid expreſs'y, that ſhe was 
reſolved, © That no man ſhould be ſuffered to de- 
& cline either on the left or on the right hand, from 
* the drawn line limited by authority, and by her 
c“ Jaws and injunctions®.” 

Bur Martial law went far beyond even theſe two 
courts in a prompt and arbitrary and violent method 
of deciſion. Whenever there was any inſurrection ot 
public diſorder, the crown employed martial law; and 
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jt was, during that time, exerciſed not only overC HA p. 
the ſoldiers, but over the whole people: Any one XLIV. 


might be punithed as a rebel, or an aider and abet- 
tor of rebellion, whom the provoſt- martial or lieute- 
nant of counties, or their deputies, pleaſed to ſuſ- 
pect. Lord Bacon ſays, that the trial at common 
law granted to the earl of Eſſex, and his fellow con- 
ſpitators, was a favour: For that the caſe would 
have born and required the ſeverity of martial law ?, 
We have (een inſtances of its being employed by 
Queen Mary in defence of orthodoxy. There re- 
mains a letter of Queen Elizabeth's to the earl of 
Suſſex, after the ſuppreſſion of the northern rebelli- 


on, in which ſhe reproves him ſharply, becauſe ſhe 


had not heard of his having, done any execution by 
martial law; tho' it is probable, that near eight 
hundred perſons ſuffered, one way or other, on ac- 
count of that flight inſurrection. But the Kings 
of England did not always limit the exerciſe of 
this law to the times of war and rebellion. In 1 552, 
when there was no rebellion or inſurrection, King 
Edward granted a commiſſion of martial law; and 
empowered the commiſſioners to execute it, as ſhould 
be thought by their diſcretions moſt neceſſary*. Queen 
Elizabeth too was not ſparing in the uſe of this law. 
In 1573, one Peter Burchet a puritan, being per- 
ſuaded that it was lawful or meritorious to kill ſuch 
as oppoſed the truth of the goſpel, ran into the 
ſtreets, and wounded Hawkins, the famous ſea- 
captain, whom he took for Hatton, the Queen's 
favourite. The Queen was fo incenſed that ſhe or- 
dered him to be puniſhed inſtantly by martial law; 
but upon the remonſtrance of ſome prudent counſel- 
lors, who told her, that that law ought to be confined 


q MS. of lord Royſton's from the 


P Vol. iv. p. 510. 
r Strype's Eccleſ. Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 
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CHAP. to turbulent times, ſhe recalled her order, and deli- 
XLIV. vered over Burchet to the common law*. But ſhe 


1603. 


continued not always ſo reſerved in exerting this au- 
thority. There remains a proclamation of hers, in 
which ſhe orders martial law to be uſed againſt all 
ſuch as import bulls, or even forbidden books and 
pamphlets from ebroad*; and prohibits the lieute- 
nants or their deputies to be queſtioned for their ar- 
bitrary puniſhment of ſuch offenders, any lau or fla- 
tute ta the contrary in any wiſe notwithflanding. We 


have another act of hers ſtill more extraordinary, 


The ſtreets of London were very much infeſted with 
idle vagabonds and riotous perſons: The lord mayor 
had endeavoured to repreſs this diſorder; The Star- 
chamber had exerted its authority, and 1: flicted pu- 


niſhment on theſe rioters: But the Queen, finding 


thoſe remedies ineffectual, revived martial law, and 
gave Sir Thomas Wilfold a commiſſion of provoſt- 
marſhal: © Granting him authority and command- 
ing him, upon ſig! tification given by the Juſtices 
« of peace in Londou or the neighbouring counties, 
* of ſuch offenders, worthy to be ſpeedily execut- 
« ed by martial law to attach and take the ſame 
*« perſons, and in the preſence of the ſaid juſtices, 
% according to the juſtice of martial law, to exe- 
cute them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, 
near to ſuch place where the faid rebellious _ 
« incorrigible offenders ſhall be found to have com- 
« mitted the faid great offences"” I ſuppoſe it 
will be difficult to produce an inſtance of ſuch an 
act of authority in any place nearer than Muſco- 
VY- 

Tre Star chamber, and High Commiſſion, and 
Court Martial, tho? arbitrary juriſdictions, yet had ſti]! 
ſome pretence of a trial, at leaſt a ſentence; but there 


( 


- Camden, p 446. Strype, vol. ii. p. 288. t Strype, 
vol. iii. p. 5 | » Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 279. 
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was a grievous puniſhment very familiarly inflicted C H AP. 
in that age, without any other authority than the XLIV. 


warrant of a ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy-coun- 
cil*; and that was, impriſonment, in any jail, and 
during any time that theſe miniſters ſhould think 
proper. In ſuſpicious times, all the jails were full of 
priſoners of ſtate; and theſe unhappy victims of 
public jealouſy were ſometimes thrown into dunge- 
ons, and loaded with irons, and treated in the moſt 
cruel manner, without their being able to obtain any 
remedy from law. | 
Turs practice was an indirect way of employing 


torture: But the rack itſelf was frequently uſed, up- 


on any ſuſpicion, without other authority than a 
warrant from the fecretary or the privy council. 
Even the council in the marches of Wales were em- 
powered, by their very commiſſion, to make uſe of 
torture, whenever they thought proper . There 
cannot be a ſtronger proof how lightly the rack was 
employed, than the following ſtory, told by lord 
Bacon. We ſhall give it in his own words. The 
Queen was mightily incenſed againſt Haywarde, 
“ on account of a book he dedicated to lord Eſſex, 
« being a ſtory of the firſt year of King Henry the 
fourth, thinking it a ſeditious prelude to put in- 
4 to the people's heads boldneſs and faction: She 
“ ſaid, ſhe had an opinion that there was treaſon in 
it, and aſked me, if I could not find any places in 
* it, that might be drawn within the caſe of trea- 
“ ſon: Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, ſure I found 
“none; but for felony, very many: And when 
* her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein ? I told 


* In 1588, the lord mayor committed ſeveral citizens to pri- 
ſon, becauſe they refuſed to pay the loan demanded of them. 
Murden, p. 632. Haynes, p. 196. 2 To our 
apprehenſion, Haywarde's book ſeems rather to have a contrary 
tendency. For he has there preſerved the famous tpeech of the 
Biſhop of Carliſle, which contains, in the moſt exprets terms, the 
Doctrine of paſſive obedience. But Queen Elizabeth was very 
difficult to pleaſe on this head. 

7 & her, 


1903. 
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C HAP.“ her, the author had committed very apparent 

XLIV. « theft: For he had taken moſt of the ſentences of 
>< Cornelius Tacitus, and tranſlated them into Eng. 
te liſh, and put them into his text. And another 
time, when the Queen could not be perſuaded, 
that it was his writing whoſe name was to it, but 
that it had ſome more miſchievous author, and 
* ſaid with great indignation, that ſhe would have 
* him racked to produce his author; I replied, 
4 Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his per - 
* ſon, but rack his ſtyle: Let bim have pen, ink, 
« and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined 
to continue the ſtory where it breaketh off, and 
* I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, to judge 
« whether he were the author or no.” Thus, had 
it not been for Bacon's humanity, or rather his wit, 
this author, a man of Jetters, had been put to the 
rack, for a moſt innocent performance. His real 
offence was, his dedicating a book to that munih- 
cent patron of the learned, the earl of Eſſex, at a 
time when this nobleman lay under diſgrace with her 
majeſty. , 

Tur Queen's menace of trying and puniſhing 
4 Hay warde for treaſon, could eaſily have been execu- 
T ted, let his book have been ever fo innocent. Whale 
W ſo many terrors hung over the people, no jury durſt 
K have acquitted a man whom the court was reſolved 
* to have condemned. The practice alſo of not con- 
| fronting the witneſſes with the priſoner, gave the 
4 crown lawyers all imaginable advantages againſt 
him. And, indeed, there ſcarce occurs an inſtance, 
" during all theſe reigns, that the ſovereign, or the mi- 
i niſters, were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of a pro- 
# ſecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their 
4 offices during pleaſure, never failed to ſecond all the 


* yiews of the court. 


# Cabbala, p. 81. * 
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Tae power of preſſing, and obliging any perſon CHAP. 
to accept of any office, was another prerogative to- XIIV. 
tally incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the Yu 


following account of Elizabeth's method of employ- 
ing this prerogative. * In caſe ſhe found any likely 

to interrupt her occaſions,” ſays he, © the did 
“ ſeaſonably prevent him by a chargeable employ- 
“ ment abroad, or putting him upon ſome ſervice 
at home, which ſhe knew leaft grateful to the 
« people: Contrary to a falſe maxim, ſince practiſed 
« with far worſe ſucceſs, by ſuch princes as thought 
« it better huſbandry to buy off enemies than re- 
« ward friends v.“ The practice with which Oſborne 
reproaches the two immediate ſucceſſors of Eliza- 
beth, proceeded partly from the extreme difficulty 
of their ſituation, partly from the greater lenity of 
their diſpoſition. The power of preſſing, as may 
naturally be imagined, was often abuſed; and mo- 
ney was exacted "by the officers for freeing perſoivs 
from the ſervice ©. | 

Tur government of England during that age, 
however different in other particulars, bore in this 
reſpect, ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey at 
preſent ; The ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, ex- 
cept that of impoſing taxes: And in both coun- 
tries this limitation, unſupported by other privi- 
leges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. In 
Turky, it obliges the Sultan to permit the extor- 
tion of the baſhas and governors of provinces, from 
whom he afterwards ſqueezes preſents or takes 
forfeitures: In England, it engaged rhe Queen to 
erect monopolies, and grant patents for exclulive 
trade: An invention fo pernicious, that, had ſhe gone 
on, during a tract of years, at her own rate, Eng- 
land, the ſeat of riches, and arts, and commerce, 


d Page, 392. 
© IAurden, p. 181. 
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CH A p. would have contained at preſent as little induſtry as 
XLIV. Morocco, or the coaſt of Barbary. 7 

* We may further obſerve, that this valuable privi- 
3 lege, valuable only becauſe it proved afterwards the 
means by which the Parliament extorted all their o- 
ther privileges, was very much encroached on, in an 
indirect manner, during the reign of Elizabeth, as 
well as of her predeceſſors. She often exacted loans 
from her.people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of im- 
poſition and which individuals felt ſeverely: For tho 
the money had been regularly reſtored, which was 
{ſeldom the cale*, it lay in the prince's hands without 
intereſt, which was a ſenſible loſs to the individuals 

from whom the money was borrowed *. 

THERE remains a propoſal made by the lord Bur- 
leigh, for levying a general loan on the people, equi- 
valent to a ſubſidy t; a ſcheme which would have laid 
the burthen more equally, but which was, in different 
words, nothing but a taxation, impoſed without con- 
ſent of Parliament. It is remarkable, that the ſcheme, 
thus propoſed, without any viſible neceſſity, by that 
wiſe miniſter, is the very ſame which Henry the 
eighth attempted, and which Charles the firſt, en- 
raged by ill uſage from his Parliament, and reduced 
to the greateſt difficulties, put afterwards in practice, 
to the great diſcontent of the nation. 

Tus demand of benevolence was another invention 
of that age for taxing the people. This practice was 
ſo little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, 


in 1585, offered the Queen a benevolence; which the: 


very generouſly refuſed, as having no occalion, at the 


d Bacon, yol. iv. p. 362. e In the ſecond of Richard II. 


it wes enacted that in foans, which the King ſhall require of his 
ſubjects, upon letters of Privy Seal, ſuch as have reaſonable ex- 
cuſe of not lending, may there be received without further ſum- 
mons, travel or greet. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 170. By the 
law, the King's Prerogative of exacting loans was ratify'd ; and 


what ought to be deem'd a reaſonable excuſe was Kill left in his 
own breaſt, to judge of. f Haynes, p. 518, 519. 


time, 


as Fr 
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time, for money*, Queen Mary alſo, by an orderc 13 A p. 
of council, increaſed the cuſtoms in ſome branches; XLIV. 
and her ſiſter imitated the exarnple®, There wes EO 
a ſpecies of ſhip money impoſed at the time of the . 
Spaniſh invalion. The ſeveral ports were required 
to equip a certain number of ſhips at their own 
charge; and ſuch was the alacrity of the people for 
the public defence, that ſome of the ports, particu- 
larly London, ſent double the number demanded 
of them! When any levies were made for Ireland. 
France, or the Low Countries, the Queen obliged 
the counties to raiſe the ſoldiers, to arm and cloth 
them, and carry them to the ſcaports at their on 
charge. New Year's giſts were, at that time expect- 
ed from the nobility, and from the mote conſidera- 
ble gentry ©, 

PuRvEYANCE was another method of taxation, 
unequal, arbitrary and oppreſſive. The whole king- 
dom felt ſenſibly the burthen of this impoſition; and 
It was regarded as a great privilege which was con- 
terred on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the 
purveyors from taking any commodities within five 
miles of theſe univerſities. The Queen victuailed 


ber navy by means of this prerogative, during the 
E fiſt years of her government*. 


WARDSHI was the moſt regular and legal of all 
theſe impoſitions by prerogative. Yet was it a great 
badge of ſlavery, and oppreſſive to the great fami- 


lies. When an eſtate fell to a ſemale, the ſove- 


reign obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed: 


Whether the heir was male or female, the crown 
enjoyed the whole profit of the rents during the 
minority. The giving a rich wardſhip was an 
| uſual method of rewarding a courtier or favou- 


rite, 


: D'Ewes, p. 494- h Bacon. vol. iv. p. 362. I Mon- 
ſon, p. 267. K Strype's Memor. vol. i. p. 137. I Cain- 
den, p. 388. 
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CH Ap. would have contained at preſent as little induſtry as 
XLIV. Morocco, or the coaſt of Barbary,  _ 
* as WE may further obſerve, that this valuable privi- 
003. lege, valuable only becauſe it proved afterwards the 
means by which the Parliament extorted all their o- 
ther privileges, was very much encroached on, in an 
indirect manner, during the reign of Elizabeth, as 
well as of her due” xc She often exacted loans 
from her.people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of im- 
poſition and which individuals felt ſeverely: For tho 
the money had been regularly reſtored, which was 
ſeldom the cale*, it lay in the prince's hands without 
intereſt, which was a ſenſible loſs to the individuals 
from whom the money was borrowed e. 

THERE remains a propoſal made by the lord Bur- 
leigh, for levying a general loan on the people, equi- 
valent to a ſubſidy t; a ſcheme which would have laid 
the burthen more equally, but which was, in different 
words, nothing but a taxation, impoſed without con- 
ſent of Parliament. It is remarkable, that the ſcheme, 
thus propofed, without any vilible neceſſity, by that 
wiſe miniſter, is the very ſame which Henry the 
eighth attempted; and which Charles the firſt, en- 
raged by ill uſage from his Parliament, and reduced 
to the greateſt difficulties, put afterwards in practice, 
to the great diſcontent of the nation, 

Taz demand of benevolence was another invention | 
of that age for taxing the people. This practice was | 
ſo little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, | 
in 1585, offered the Queen a benevolence, which ſhe W 
very generouſly refuſed, as having no occaſion, at that 


( 

: 4 Bacon, vol. iv. p. 362. © In the ſecond of Richard II. 
it was enacted that in loans. which the King ſhall require of his l 

ſubjeQs, upon letters of Privy Seal, ſuch as have reaſonable ex- I 


cuſe of not lending, may there be received without further ſum- 
mons, travel or greef. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 170. By the 


law, the King's Prerogative of exacting loans was ratify'd ; and c 
what ought to be deem'd a reaſonable excuſe was ſtill left in his p 
own breaſt, to judge of, Haynes, p. 518, 519. 


time, 
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time, for money . Queen Mary alſo, by an order c H A p. 
of council, increaſed the cuſtoms in ſome branches; XIIV. 
and her ſiſter imitated the example. There e 
a ſpecies of ſhip money impoſed at the time of the . 
Spaniſh invaſion. The ſeveral ports were required 

to equip a certain number of ſhips at their own 
charge; and ſuch was the alacrity of the people for 

the public defence, that ſome of the ports, particu- 

larly London, ſent double the number demanded 

of them. When any levies were made for Ireland, 

France, or the Low Countries, the Queen obliged 


the counties to raiſe the ſoldiers, to arm and cloth 


them, and carry them to the ſeaports at their own 
charge. New Year's giſts were, at that time expect- 
ed from the nobility, and from the more conſidera- 
ble gentry k. | 

PuRVvEYANCE was another method of taxation, 
unequal, arbitrary and oppreſſive. The whole king- 
dom felt ſenſibly the burthen of this impoſition; and 
It was regarded as a great privilege which was con- 
ferred on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the 
purveyors from taking any commodities within five 
miles of theſe univerſities. The Queen victualled 
her navy by means of this prerogative, during the 
firſt years of her government?. 

WarDsHIP was the moſt regular and legal of all 
theſe impoſitions by prerogative. Yet was it a great 
badge of ſlavery, and oppreſſive to the great fami- 
lies. When an eſtate fell to a female, the ſove- 
reign obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed: 
Whether the heir was male or female, the crown 
enjoyed the whole profit of the rents during the 
minority, The giving a rich wardſhip was an 
uſual method of rewarding a courtier or favou- 
rite, 


s D'Ewes, p. 494- b Bacon. vol. iv. p. 362. #* Mon- 
ſon, p. 267. NY Strype's Memor. vol, 1. p. 137. I Cain- 
den, p. 388. 
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Tux inventions were endleſs, which arbitrary pow- 
er might employ for extorting of money, while the 
p=ople imagined that their property was ſecured by 
the crown's being debarred from impoſing taxes. 
Strype has preſerved a ſpeech of lord Burleigh to 
the Queen and council, wherein are contained ſome 
particulars not a little extraordinary s. Burleigh 
propoſes that ſhe ſhould erect a court for the correc- 
tion of all abuſes, and ſhould confer on the com- 
miſſioners a general inquiſitorial power over the 
whole kingdom. He ſets before her eyes the exam- 
ple of her wiſe grandfather, Henry the ſeventh, 
who, by ſuch methods, augmented extremely his 
revenue; and he recommends, that this new court 
ſhould proceed, © as well by the direction and or- 
„ dinary courſe of the laws, as by virtue of her ma- 
« jeſty's ſupreme regiment and ab/olute power, from 
& whence law proceeded,” In a word, he expects 
from this inſtitution, greater acceſhon to the royal 
treaſure, than Henry the eighth derived from aboli- 
tion of the abbeys, and all the forfeitures of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues. This project of lord Burleigh 
needs not, I think, any comment. A form of go- 
vernment muſt be very arbitrary, where a wiſe and 
good miniſter could make ſuch a propoſal to the ſo- 
vereign. 3 N 

En AR GOES on merchandize was another engine 
of royal power, by which the Engliſh princes were 
able to extort money from the people. We have 
feen inſtances in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, 
before her coronation, iſſued an order to the cuſ- 
rom-houſe, prohibiting the ſale of all crimſon filks 
which ſhould be imported, till the court was firſt 
provided®. She expected, no doubt, a good pen- 
ny-worth from the merchants, while they lay under 
this reſtraint. „ | 


m Annals, vol. iv. p. 234, & ſeq. a Strype, vol. 1. p. 
27- h 
The 
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Taz Parliament pretended to the right of enact- 
ing laws, as well as of granting ſubſidies; but this 
privilege was, during that age, ſtill more inſignifi- 
cant than the other. Queen Elizabeth expreſsly 
prohibited them from meddling with ſtate matters 
or eccleſiaſtical cauſes: and ſhe openly ſent the 
members to priſon, who dared to tranſgreſs her im- 
perial edict in theſe particulars. There paſſed few 
Parliaments, during her reign, where there occur 
not inſtances of this arbitrary conduct. 

Bur the legiſlative power of the Parliament was 
a mere fallacy, while the ſovereign was univerſally 
acknowledged to poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, by 
which all the laws could be invalidated, and rendered 
of no effect. The uſe of this power was alſo an indirect 
method practiſed for erecting monopolies, Where 
the ſtatutes laid any branch of manufacture under 
reſtrictions, the ſovereign, by exempting one per- 
ſon from the lawe, gave him in effect the monopo- 
ly of that commodity e. There was no grievance, 
at that time, more univerſally complained of, than 
the frequent diſpenſing with the penal laws. 

Bor in reality, the crown poſſeſſed the full legiſ- 
lative power, by means of proclamations, which 
might affect any ſubject of the greateſt importance, 
and which the Star-chamber took care to ſee more 
rigorouſly executed than the laws themſelves. The 
motives of theſe proclamations were ſometimes ve- 
ry frivolous and even ridiculous. Queen Elizabeth 
had taken offence at the ſmeil of woad; and ſhe 
iſſued an edict prohibiting any one to cultivate 
that uſeful plant a. She was alſo pleaſed to take 
offence at the long ſwords and high ruffs then in 
faſhion: She ſent about her officers, to break every 


© Rymer, tom. xv. p. 756. D'Ewes, p 645. ? Murden, 
p. 325. * Townſend's Journals, p. 250. Stow's Annals. 
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CHAP. man's ſword, and clip every man's ruff, which was 
| ALIV. beyond a certain length", This practice reſem- 
U e ſomewhat the method employed by the great 
| 2 Czar Peter, to make his ſubjects change their garb. 

Tur Queen's prohibition of the propheſyings was 
founded on a better reaſon ; but ſhews ſtill the unli- 
mited extent of her prerogative, Two or three peo- 
ple could not meet together, in order to read the 
{eriptures, and confer about religion, tho! in ever ſo 
orthodox a manner, without her permiſſion. 

LHERE were many other branches of prerogative 
incompatible with an exact or regular enjoyment of 
liberty. None of the nobility could marry without 

ermiſſion from the ſovereign. The Queen detained 
the carl of Southampton long in priſon, becaule he 
privately married the earl of Effex's couſin*. No 
man could travel without the conſent of the prince. 
Sir William Evers underwent a ſevere perſecution, 
becauſe he had preſumed to pay a private viſit to 
the King of Scots'. 

Tur Parliament in the thirteenth of the Queen 
praiſed her for not imitating the practice, uſual a- 
mong her predeceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of 
juſtice by particular warrants*, There could not 
poitbly be a greater abuſe, nor a ſtronger mark 
cf arbitrary power, and the Queen in refraining 
from it, was very Jaudable. But ſhe was by no 
means conſtant in this reſerve, There remain 1n 
the public records ſome warrants of her's for ex- 
empting perſons from all law-ſuits and proſecuti- 
ons*; and theſe warrants, ſhe ſays, ſhe grants from 
her royal prerogative, which ſhe will not allow to be 
diſputed. 


r FTowvnſend's Journals, p. 250. Stow's Annals. Strype, 
rol. ii. p. 663. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 422. * Ibid. 
p. 511. « D'Zwes, p. 141. * Rymer, tom. xv. p 
552, 705, 777. 
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Ir was very uſual in Queen Elizabeth's reign, C HA P; 
and probably in all the preceding reigns, for no- XLIV. 
bleman or privy counſellors to commit to priſon 
any one, who had happened to diſpleaſe them by 
ſuing for his juſt debts; and the perſon, tho' he 
gained his cauſe in the courts of juſtice, was com- 
monly obliged to relinquiſh his property in order 
to obtain his liberty. Some likewiſe, who had 
been delivered from priſon by the judges, have a- 
gain been committed to cuſtody in ſecret places 
without any poſſibility of obtaining relief; and even 
f the officers and ſerjeants of the courts of law 
t have been puniſhed for executing the writs in fa- 
1 WW vour of theſe perſons. Nay, it was uſual to ſend 
: 

0 


1603. 
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for people by purſuivants, a kind of harpies, who 
then attended the orders of the counci! and high 
commiſſion ; and they were brought up to London, 
and conſtrained by impriſonment, not only to with- 
o I draw their lawful ſuits, but alſo to pay the purſui- 
vants great ſums of money. The judges in the 
n g4th of the Queen, complain to her majeſty of the 

frequency of this practice. It is probable, that 


— = 
* 
* 


LN 


f that tyranny was carried no further down than the 
t IF reign of Elizabeth ; fince the Parliament, who ob- 
« |; tained the petition of right, found no later inſtances 
gs of ity, And even theſe very judges of Eliza- 
0 beth, who thus protect the people againſt the tyran- 
n ny of the great, expreſsly allow, that a perſon com- 
x- [© mitted by ſpecial command from the Queen, is not 
1 | bailable. | 

m Ix is caſy to imagine, that, in ſuch a government, 
de no juſtice could, by courſe of law, be obtained of the 


ſovereign, unleſs he was willing to allow it. In the 
naval expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Forbiſh- 
er againſt the Spaniards, in 1592, a very rich carrack 


© was taken worth two hundred thouſand pounds. The 


| 7 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 511. Franklyn's Annals, p. 250, 
251. 
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CHAP. Queen's ſhare in the adventure was only a tenth 
XLIV. 
— 
1603. 


part; but as the prize was ſo great, and exceeded 
ſo much the expectations of all the adventurers, 
ſhe was determined not to reſt contented with her 
ſhare. Raleigh, humbly and earneſtly begged her 
to accept of an hundred thouſand pounds, in lieu 
of all demands, or rather exactions; and ſays, 
that the preſent, which the proprietors were wil. | 
ling to make her of eighty thouſand pounds, was 
the greateſt that ever a prince received from a ſub- 
Ject*. | h 
: Bur it is no wonder the Queen, in her admini- 
ſtration, ſhould pay ſo little regard to liberty; while 
the Parliament itſelf, in enacting laws, were fo en. 
tirely negligent of it. The perſecuting ſtatutes, 
which they paſſed againſt papiſts and puritans, are 
extremely contrary to the genius of freedom; and 
by expoling ſuch multitudes to the tyranny of prieſt: 
and bigots, accuſtomed the people to the moſt dif 
graceful ſubjection. Their conferring an unlimited 
ſupremacy on the Queen, or what is worſe, acknoy- 
leging her inherent right to it, was another proof o 
their voluntary ſervitude. 

Tur law of the 23d of her reign, making ſe 
ditious words againſt the Queen capital, is aiſo : 
very tyrannical ſtatute; and an uſe, no leſs tyra: 
nical, was ſometimes made of it. The caſe & 
Udal, a puritanical clergyman, ſeems ſingular, 
even in thoſe arbitrary times. This man had pub 
liſhed a book called a demonſtration of diſc: 
pline, in which he inveighed againſt the goverr 
ment of biſhops; and tho' he had carefully endez 
voured to conceal his name, he was thrown into pri 
ſon upon ſuſpicion, and brought to his trial for th 
offence. It was pretended, that the biſhops were pat 
of the Queen's political body; and to ſpeak agai! 
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them, was really to attack her, and was therefore CHAP. 
1 felony by the ſtatute, This was not the only ini- XL1V. 
s, quity, to which Udal was expoſed. The judges 
er would not allow the jury to determine any thing but 
er the fact, whether Udal had wrote the book, or not, 
without examining his intentions, or the import of 
the words. In order to prove the fact, the crown 
lawyers did not produce a ſingle witneſs to the 
court-; They only read the teſtimony of two perſons 
abſent, one of whom ſaid that Udal had told him 
he was the author; another, that a friend of Udal's 
had faid ſo. They would not allow Udal to pro- 
duce any exculpatory evidence; which, they ſaid, 
> was never to be permitted againſt the Queen. And 
they tendered him an oath, by which he was re- 
quired to ſwear, that he was not author of the book; 
and his refuſal to give that teſtimony was employed 
as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almoſt 
7 needleſs to add, that, notwithſtanding theſe multi- 
| plied iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the 
ow. jury againſt Udal : For as the Queen was extremely 
f of bent upon his proſecution, it was impoſſible he could 
eſcape . He died in priſon before the execution of 
the ſenrence. 

Tux caſe of Penry was, if poſſible, ſtill harder. 
This man was a zealous puritan, or rather, a 
Browniſt; and he had wrote againſt the hierarchy 
> ſeveral tracts, ſuch as Martin Mar-prelate, Theſes 
pub Martiniane, and other compoſitions full of low 

ſcurrility and petulant ſatyre. After concealing 

himſelf for ſome years, he was ſeized; and as 
the ſtatute againſt ſeditious words required that 
the criminal ſhould be tried within a year after 
committing the offence, he could not be indiQ- 
ed for his printed books. He was therefore tried 


= 


1603. 
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13 State Trials, vol. i. p. 144. Strype, vol. iv. p 21. Id. 
' Life of Whitgift, p. = 5 "ra 
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CHA P.for ſome papers found in his pocket, as if he had 
XLIV. thereby ſcattered ſedition *®. It was alſo imputed to 


1603, 


him, by the lord keeper, Puckering, that in ſome 
of theſe papers, © he had only acknowleged her ma- 
« jeſty's royal power to eſtabliſh laws, eccleſiaſtical 
« and civil; but had avoided the ꝝſua⁴l terms of 
« making, enacting, decreeing, and ordaining laws: 
Which imply,” ſays the lord keeper, “ a moſt ab- 
* ſolute authority .“ Penry for theſe offences was 
condemned and executed, 

Tuus we have ſeen that the moft abſolute authori- 
ty of the ſovereign, to make uſe of the lord keeper's 


phraſe, was eſtabliſhed on above twenty branches of 


prerogative, which are now aboliſhed, and which 
were, every one of them, totally incompatible 
with the liberty of the ſubject, But what enſur- 
ed more effectually the ſlavery of the people, than 
even theſe branches of prerogative, was, the eſta- 
bliſhed principles of the times, which attributed 
to the prince ſuch an unlimited and indefeiza- 
ble power, as was ſuppoſed to be the origin of all 
law, and could be bounded and circumſcribed by 
none. The homilies, publiſhed for the uſe of the 
clergy, and which they were enjoined to read 
every Sunday in all the churches, inculcate every 
where a blind, and unlimited paſſive-obedience to 
the prince, which, on no account, and under 
no pretence, is it ever lawful for them, in the 
ſmalleſt article, to depart from or infringe. Much 
noiſe has been made, becauſe ſome court chap- 
lains, during the ſucceeding reigns, were permitted 
to preach ſuch doctrines ; but there is a great difle- 
rence between theſe ſermons, and diſcourſes pub- 
liſhed by authority, avowed by the prince and coun- 
cil, and promulgated to the whole nation. 80 


b Strype's Life of Whitgift, book iv. chap. 11. Neal, vol. I. 
p. 564. © Strype, vol. iv. p. 177. « Gifford, a clet- 
gyman, was ſuſpended in 1584, for preaching up à limited obe- 
dience to the civil magiſtrate, Neal, vol. i. p. 435. 
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thoroughly were theſe principles imbibed by the peo-C HAP. 
ple during the reigns of Elizabeth and her imme- XLIV. 
diate predeceſſors, that oppoſition to them was re- 0 
carded as the moſt flagrant edition, and was not 2 
even rewarded by that public praiſe and approbati- 
on, which can alone ſupport men under ſuch dan- 
gers and difficulties, as attend the reſiſtance of tyran- 
nical authority. It was only during the next gene- 
ration that the noble principles of liberty took root, 
and ſpreading themſelves, under the ſhelter of puri- 
tanical abſurdities, became faſhionable among the 
people. | 

IT is worth remarking, that the advantage uſu- 
ally aſcribed to abſolute monarchy, a greater regu- 
larity of police and a more ſtrict execution of the 
laws, did not attend the former Engliſh govern- 
ment, tho' in many reſpects it fell under that de- 
nomination: A demonſtration of this truth is con- 
tained in a judicious paper, which is preſerved 
by Strype*®; and which was wrote by an eminent 
juſtice of peace of Somerſetſhire, in the year 1596, 
near the end of the queen's reign when the autho- 
rity of that princeſs may be ſuppoſed to be fully 
corroborated, by time, and her maxims of govern- 
ment improved by long practice. This paper con- 
tains an account of the diſorders which then pre- 
vailed in the county of Somerſet. The author 
ſays, that forty perſons had been there executed 
in a year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies; 
thirty-five burnt in the hand, thirty-ſeven whipt, 
one hundred and eighty-three diſcharged : That 
thoſe who were diſcharged were moſt wicked and 
deſperate perſons, who never could come to any 
good, becauſe they would not work, and none 
would take them into ſervice: That notwith- 
ſtanding this great number of indictments, the 


e Annals, vol. iv, p. 290 
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CHAP. fifth part of the felonies committed in the county 


were not brought to a trial, the greater number 
eſcaped cenſure, either from the ſuperior cunning 
of the felons, the remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, or 
the fooliſh lenity of the people: That the rapines 
committed by the infinite number of wicked, wan- 
dering, idle people were intolerable to the poor 
countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch 
of their ſheep-folds, their paſtures, their woods and 
their corn-fields: That the other counties of Eng- 
land were in no better condition than Somerſetſhire; 
and many of them were even in a worſe: That there 
were at leaſt three or four hundred able-bodied va- 
gabonds in every county, who lived by theft and 
rapine; and who ſometimes met in troops to the 
number of ſixty, and committed ſpoil on the inha- 
bitants: That if all the felons of this kind were aſ- 
ſembled, they would be able, if reduced to good 
ſubjection, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty 
has a ſtrong battle: And that the magiſtrates them- 
ſelves were intimidated from executing juſtice upon 
them; and there were examples of juſtices of peace, 
who, after giving ſentence againſt rogues, had inter- 
poſed to ſtop the execution of their own ſentence on 
account of the danger, which hung over them from 
the confederates of theſe felons. 

Ix the year 1575, the Queen complained in Parlia- 
ment of the bad execution of the laws; and threaten- 
ed, if the magiſtrates were not, for the future, more 
vigilant, that ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent 
and needy perſons, who would find an intereſt 
in the more exact diſtribution of juſticef. It appears, 
that ſhe was as good as her word. For in 1601, there 
vere great complaints made in Parliament of the ra- 
pine of juſtices of peace; and a member ſaid, that this 


f D'Ewes, p. 234. 
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magiſtrate was an. animal, who, ſor half a dozenCHAP, 
of chickens, would diſpenſe with a dozen of penal XLIV. 
ſtatutes . It is not eaſy to account for this relaxati- 
on of government, and neglect of police, during a 
reign of ſo much vigour as that of Elizabeth, The 
ſmall revenue of the crown is the moſt likely cauſe that 
can be aſſigned. The Queen had it not in her pow- 
er to intereſt a great number in aſſiſting her to exe- 
cute the laws. 

O the whole, the Engliſh have no reafon, from 
the example of their anceſtors, to be in love with 
the picture of abſolute monarchy; or to prefer the 
unlimited authority of the prince, and his unbound- 
ed prerogatives, to that noble liberty, that (weet 
equality, and that happy ſecurity, by which they are 
at preſent diſtinguiſhed above all nations of the uni- 
verſe. The utmoſt that can be ſaid in favour of the 
government of that age (and perhaps it may be ſaid 
with truth) is, that the power of the prince, tho' re- 
ally unlimited, was exerciſed after the European 
manner, and entered not into every part of thelad- 
miniſtration; that the inſtances of a high exerted 
prerogative were not ſo frequent as to render proper- 
ty ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce the people to a total 
ſervitude; that the freedom from faction, the quick- 
neſs of execution, and the promptitude of thoſe mea- 
ſures, which could be taken for offence, or defence, 
made ſome compenſation for the want of a legal and 
determined liberty; that as the prince commanded 
no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, 
which maintained the government in that me— 
dium, to which the people had been accuſtomed, 
and that this ſituation of England was 1n reality 
more remote from, tho' ſeemingly it approached 
nearer to, a deſpotic and eaſtern monarchy, than the 


8s Ibid. p. 661--664. 
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preſent government, of that kingdom where the 
people tho' guarded by multiplied laws, are totally 
naked, defenceleſs, and diſarmed. 

Wr ſhall cloſe this chapter with a brief account of 


the revenues, the military force, the commerce, the 


arts, and the learning of England during this pe- 
riod. y 

Queen Elizabeth's ceconomy was very remark- 
able; and in ſome inſtances ſeemed to border on 
avarice. The ſmalleſt expence, if it could poſſibly 
be ſaved, appeared conſiderable in her eyes; and 
even the charge of an expreſs, during the moſt de- 
licate tranſactions, was not below her notice b. She 
was alſo attentive to every profit; and embraced op- 
portunitics of gain, which may appear ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary. She kept the ſee of Ely vacant nineteen 
years, in order to pocket the revenue“; and it was 
uſual with her, when ſhe promoted a biſhop, to take 
the opportunity of pillaging the ſee of ſome of its 
manors*, But that there was in reality little or no 
avarice in the Queen's temper appears from this cir- 
cumſtance, that ſhe never amaſſed any treaſure; and 
even refuled ſubſidies from the Parliament, when ſhe 


had no preſent occaſion for them. Yet we muſt not 


conclude from this circumſtance, that her ceconomy 
proceeded from a tender concern for her people: She 
loaded them with monopolies and excluſive patents, 
which are infinitely more oppreſſive than the moſt 
heavy taxes, levied in a legal and regular manner. 
The real ſource of her frugal conduct was derived 
from her deſire of independency, and her care to 
preſerve her dignity, which would have been endan- 
gered, had ſhe reduced herſelf to the neceſſity of 
having frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies. 
In conſequence of this motive, the Queen, tho en- 


_Þ Birch's Negot. p. 21. 1 Strype, vol. iv. p. 351. #* Ibid. 
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gaged in ſucceſsful and neceſſary wars, thought it C H A p. 
more prudent to make a continual dilapidation of the XLIV. 


royal demeſnes*, than demand the moſt moderate 
ſupplies from the commons. As ſhe lived unmarried 
and had no poſterity, ſhe was contented to ſerve her 
preſent turn, tho at the expence of her ſucceſſors, 
who, by reaſon of this policy, joined to other acci- 
de:ts, found themſelves, on a ſudden, reduced to 
the moſt extreme indigence. 

Tur ſplendor of a court was, during this age, a 
great part of the public charge ; and as Elizabeth 
was a ſingle woman, and expenſive in no kind of 
magnificence, except cloaths, this circumſtance ena- 
bled her to perform great things by her narrow re- 
venue. She is ſaid to have paid four millions of 
debt, left on the crown by her father, brother, and 
ſiſter; an incredible ſum for that age l. The ſtates 
at the time of her death owed her about eight hun- 
died thouſand pounds: And the King of France four 
hundred and fifty thouiand ®, Tho' that prince was 
extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervins, 
was continually amaſling treaſure, the Queen never 
could, by the moſt preiling remonſtrances, prevail 
on him to make payment of thoſe ſums, which ſhe 
had ſo generouſly advanced him, during his great- 
eſt diſtreſſes. One payment of twenty thouſand 
crowns, and another of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe 
could obtain, by the ſtrongeſt repreſentations ſhe 
could make of the difficulties to which the rebellion 
in Ireland had reduced her“. The Queen expended 
on the wars with Spain between 1589 and 1592, the 


* Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151, 457, 625. 
629. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 363. 1 D'Ewes, p. 473 
think it impoſſible to reconcile this accouut of the public debts 
with that given by Strype, Ecclef. Mem. vol. ii. p. 344. that in 
the year 1553, the crown owed but 300,000 pounds. I own, that 
this laſt ſum appears a great deal more likely, The whole re- 
ag of Queen Elt-abeth would not in ten years have paid four 
millions. 

® Winwood, vol. i. p. 29, 54. ® Ibid. p. 117, 395. 
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CHAP. ſum of one million three hundred thouſand pounds, 


XLIV. beſide the double ſubſidy, amounting to two hundred 
Ks Fines 
I 3. 


and eighty thouſand pounds, granted her by Parlia- 
ment. In the year 1599 ſhe ſpent ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in fix months in the ſervice of Irelang”. 
Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, that in ten years time, Ire- 
land coft her three millions four hundred thouſand 
pounds?. She gave the earl of Eſſex a preſent of 
thirty thouſand pounds upon his departure for the go- 
vernment of that kingdom*. Lord Burleigh com- 
puted that the value of the gifts conferred on that fa- 
vourite amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds: 
a proof of her ſtrong affection towards him! It was 
a common ſaying during this reign ; The Queen pay; 
bountifully, tho ſhe rewards ſparingiy'. 

IT is difficult to compute exactly the Queen's or- 
dinary revenue, but it certainly fell much ſhort of 
five hundred thouſand pounds a year-. In 1590, 
ſhe raiſed the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand 
pounds a year to filty thouſand, and obliged Sir 
Thomas Smith, who had farmed them, to refund 
ſome of his former profits. This improvement of 
the revenue was owing to the ſuggeſtions of one 
Caermarden; and was extremely oppoſed by Bur. 
Jeigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingham. But the Queen's 
perſeverance overcame ali their oppoſition, The 
great undertakings, which ſhe executed with fo nar- 
row a revenue, and with ſuch ſmall ſupplies from 
her people, prove the mighty effects of wiſdom and 


o D'Ewes, p. 483. ? Camden, p. 167. 4 Appendix 
to the earl of Eſſex's apology. r Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. 

* Nanton's Regalia, chap 1, t Franklyn in his annals p. 
9, ſays that the profit of the kingdom, beſides Wards and the 
dutchy of Lancaſter (which amounted to about 120,000 pounds) 
was 188,197 pounds, the crown lands ſeem to be comprehended 
in this computation. » Camden, p. 558. This account of 
Camden is difficult or impoſſible to be reconciled to the ſtate of 
the cuſtoms in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, as they 


appear in the journals of the commons. Sce Hiſt. of James, 
Chap. 1. 
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economy. She received from the Parliament, du- CHAP. 
ring the courſe of her whole reign, only twenty XIAV. 
ſubſidies and thirty-nine fifteenths. It is not eaſy 
to compute exactly the amount of theſe ſupplies ; 
becauſe the value of a ſubſidy was continually ſal- 
ling; and in the end of her reign it amounted on- 
ly to eighty thouſand pounds*, tho' in the begin- 
ning it had been an hundred and twenty thouland. 
If we ſuppoſe that the ſupplies granted Elizabeth 
during a reign of forty-hve years amounted to three 
millions, we ſhall not probably be much wide of 
the truth y, This ſym makes only fixty-ſix thou- 
and fix hundred and fixty-iix pounds a year; and 
it is ſurprizing, that while the Queer's demands 
were ſo moderate, and her expences ſo well regu- 
ated, ſhe ſhould ever have found any difficulty of 
getting a ſupply from the Parliament, or be redu- 
ced to make ſale of the crown-lands, But ſuch was 
the extreme, I had almoſt ſaid, abſurd parſimony 
of the Parliaments during thut period. They va- 
laed nothing in compariion o their money: The 
members had no connexion with the court; and 
the very idea, which they conceived of the truſt 
committed to them, was, to reduce the demands 
of the crown, and to grant as few ſupplies as poſ- 
ible, The crown, on the other hand, conceived 
the Parliament in no other light than a means of 
lupply. Queen Elizabeth made a merit to her peo- 
ple of ſeldom aſſembling Parliaments*, No redreſs 
o grievances was expected from theſe aſſemblies : 
They were ſuppoſed to meet for no other purpoſe 
han to impoſe taxes, 


1603. 


p. 
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4% 1 D'Ewes, p. 630. Lord Saliſbury computed them at 
ded o millions eizht hundred thouſand pounds. Journ. 17. Fe- 
t of {Wivary 1609. King James was certainly miſtaken when he com- 
of uted the Queen's ſupplies at 135,000 pounds a year. Franklyn, 
hey 49- = Strype, vol. iy. p. 124. 
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BeroReE Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Englifl: 
princes had uſually recourſe to the city of Antwerp 
for voluntary loans; and their credit was ſo low, 
that, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or 
twelve per cent, they were obliged to make the 
city of London join in the ſecurity. Sir Thomas 
Greſham, that great and enterprizing merchant, 
one of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged 
the company of merchant-adventurers to grant a 
loan to the Queen; and as the money was regular- 
ly paid, her credit by degrees eſtabliſhed itſelf in 
the city, and ſhe ſhook off this dependance on fo- 
reigners a, 

In 1559, the Queen employed Greſham to bor- 
row for her two hundred thouſand pounds at Ant- 
werp, in order to enable her to reform the coinage, 
which was at that time extremely debaſed v. She was 
ſo unpolitic as to make herſelf an innovation in the 
coin; by dividing a pound of filver into ſixty- tuo 
ſhillings, inſtead of ſixty, the former ſtandard, This 
is the laſt time, that the coin has been tampered with 
in England. 

QurEN Elizabeth, ſenſible how much the de- 
fence of her kingdom depended on its naval pow- 
er, was deſirous to encourage commerce and navi- 
gation: But as her monopohes tended to extinguiſh 
all domeſtic induſtry, which is much more valua- 
ble than foreign trade, and is the foundation of 
it, the general train of her conduct was very ill 
calculated to ſerve the purpoſe at which ſhe aim- 
ed, much leſs to promote the riches of her peo- 
ple. The excluſive companies alſo were an immedi- 
check on the foreign trade, Yer, notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcouragements, the ſpirit of the age was 


ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes; and beſides, the 


military expeditions againſt the Spaniards, many at- 


a Stowe's Survey of London, book i. p. 286. b MS. of 
lord Royſton's from the paper office, p. 295. 
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by the Engliſh, Sir Martin Forbiſher undertook 
three fruitleſs voyages to diſcover the north-weſt paſ- 
ſage: Davis, not diſheartened by this ill ſucceſs, 
made a new attempt, when he diſcovered the ſtraits, 
which paſs by his name. In 1600, the Quzen grant- 
ed the firſt patent to the Eaſt India company: The 
ſtock of that company was ſeventy-two thouſand 
pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips, under the 
command of James Lancaſter, for this new branch 
of trade. The adventure was ſucceſsful; and the 
ſhips, returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the 
company to continue that commerce. 

Tur communication with Muſcovy had been 
opened in Queen Mary's time by the diſcovery of the 
paſlage to Archangel: But the commerce to that 
country did not begin to be carried to a great ex- 
tent till about the year 1569. The Queen obtained 
from the Czar an excluſive patent to the Engliſh for 
the whole trade to Muſcovye; and ſhe entered into a 
perſonal, as well as national, alliance - with him. 
This Czar was named John Baſilides, a moſt furious 
tyrant, who ſuſpecting continually the revolt of his 
ſubjects, ſtipulated to have a ſafe retreat and protec- 
tion in England. In order the better to enſure him- 
felf of this reſource, he propoſed to marry an Eng- 
liſh woman, and the Queen intended to have ſent 
him the lady Anne Haſtings, daughter to. the earl 
of Huntingdon: But when the lady was informed 
of the barbarous manners of the country, ſhe witely 
declined purchaſing an empire at the expence of her 
eaſe and ſafety *. 

The Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges, which 
they had obtained from Baillides, ventured farther in- 
to theſe countries, than any Europeans had formerly 


© Camden, p. 408. 4 Ibid. p. 493. 
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for voluntary loans; and their credit was ſo low, 
that, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or 
twelve per cent, they were obliged to make the 
city of London join in the ſecurity. Sir Thomas 
Greſham, that great and enterprizing merchant, 
one of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged 
the company of merchant-adventurers to grant a 
loan to the Queen; and as the money was regular- 
ly paid, her credit by degrees eſtabliſhed itſelf in 
the city, and ſhe ſhook off this dependance on ſo- 
reigners 2, | 

In 1559, the Queen employed Greſham to bor- 
row for her two hundred thouſand pounds at Ant- 
werp, in order to enable her to reform the coinage, 
which was at that time extremely debaſed . She was 
ſo unpolitic as to make herſelf an innovation in the 
coin; by dividing a pound of ſilver into ſixty- tuo 
ſhillings, inſtead of ſixty, the ſormer ſtandard, This 
is the laſt time, that the coin has been tampered with 
in England. 

Quzen Elizabeth, ſenſible how much the de- 
fence of her kingdom depended on its naval pow- 
er, was deſirous to encourage commerce and navi- 
gation: But as her monopolies tended to extinguiſh 


all domeſtic induſtry, which is much more valua- 


ble than foreign trade, and is the foundation of 
it, the general train of her conduct was very ill 
calculated to ſerve the purpoſe at which ſhe aim- 
ed, much leſs to promote the riches of her peo- 
ple. The excluſive companies alſo were an immedi- 
check on the foreign trade, Yer, notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcouragements, the ſpirit of the age was 


ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes; and beſides, the 


military expeditions againſt the Spaniards, many at- 
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tempts were made for new diſcoveries, and many CH AP. 


new branches of foreign commerce were opened XLIV. 
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by the Engliſh, Sir Martin Forbiſher undertook 
three fruitleſs voyages to diſcover the north-weſt pal- 
ſage: Davis, not diſheartened by this ill ſucceſs, 
made a new attempt, when he diſcovered the ſtraits, 
which paſs by his name. In 1600, the Queen grant- 
ed the firſt patent to the Eaſt India company: The 
ſtock of that company was ſeventy-two thouſand 
pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips, under the 
command of James Lancaſter, for this new branch 
of trade. The adventure was ſucceſsful; and the 
ſhips, returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the 
company to continue that commerce. 

Tur communication with Muſcovy had been 
opened in Queen Mary's time by the diſcovery of the 
paſſage to Archangel: But the commerce to that 
country did not begin to be carried to a great ex- 
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This Czar was named John Baſilides, a moſt furious 
tyrant, who ſuſpecting continually the revolt of his 
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Iſh woman, and the Queen intended to have fent 
him the lady Anne Haſtings, daughter to the ear] 
of Huntingdon : But when the lady was informed 
of the barbarous manners of the country, ſhe witely 
declined purchaling an empire at the expence of her 
eaſe and ſafety *. 

The Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges, which 
they had obtained from Baillides, ventured farther in- 
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CHAP, done. They tranſported their goods along the ri- lo 
XLIV. yer Dwina in boats made of one entire tree, which i 
——they towed and rowed up the ftream as far as K 


alogda, From thence, they carried them ſeven p 
days journey by land to Veraſlau, and then down 
the Volga to Aſtracan. At Aſtracan, they built MW J 
ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and diſtributed their [1 


commodities into Perſia, But this bold attempt te 
met with ſuch diſcouragements that it was never re- n+ 


newed®. 
AFTER the death of John Baſilides, his ſon Theo- du 
dore revoked the patent, which the Engliſh enjoyed 
for a monopoly of the Ruſſian trade; and when the 
Queen tte againſt this innovation, he told 
her miniſters, that princes muſt carry an indifferent pl: 
hand, as well between their ſubjects as between fo- MW 2 
reigners; and not convert trade, which by the laws 
of nations ought to be common to all, into a mono- 
poly for the private gain of a few? So much ju. 
ter notions of commerce were entertained by this 
barbarian, than were practiſed by the renowned IM Pie 


Queen Elizabeth! Theodore, however, continued wh 
ſome privileges to the Engliſh, on account of their MW © 
being the firſt diſcoverers of the communication be- wn 


tween Europe and his country. 

Tur trade to Turkey was begun about 1582; 
and that commerce was immediately confined to 
a company by Queen Elizabeth. Before that time, 
the grand ſignior had always conceived England 
to be a dependant province of Frances; but hav 
ing heard of the Queen's power and reputation he 
gave a good reception to the Engliſh, and even 
granted them larger privileges than he had given 
to the French. | 


e Ibid. p. 418. f Ibid. p. 493. 1 Birch: 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 36. 
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Tur merchants of the Hanſe towns complainedC HA p. 
loudly in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign of the XLIV. 
treatment which they had received in the days of.] 


King Edward and Queen Mary. She very prudent- 
ly replied, that as ſhe would not innovate any thing, 
8 would protect them ſtill in the immunities and pri- 
vileges, which ſne found them poſſeſſed of. This an- 
ſwer not contenting them, their commerce was ſoon af- 
ter ſuſpended for a time, to the great advantage of the 
Engliſh merchants, who tried what they could them- 
ſelves effectuate for the promotion of their own in- 
duſtry. They took the whole trade into their own 
hands: and their returns proving ſucceſsful], they 
divided themſelves into ſtaplers and merchant-ad- 
venturers; the former reſiding conſtantly at one 
place, the other trying their fortunes in other towns 
and ſtates abroad with cloth and other manufactures. 
This ſucceſs ſo enraged the Hanſe-towns, that they 
tried all the methods, which a diſcontented people 
could deviſe, to draw upon the Engliſh merchants 
the ill opinion of other nations and ſtates. They 
prevailed fo far as to obtain an imperial edict, by 
which the Engliſh merchants were prohibited all 
commerce in the empire: The Queen, by way of 
retaliation, retained ſixty of their ſhips, which had 
been ſeized in the river of Liſbon with contraband 
goods of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips the Queen 1n- 
tended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have compro- 
miſed all differences with thoſe trading cities; but 
when ſhe was informed, that a general aſſembly was 
held at Lubec, in order to concert meaſures for diſ- 
treſſing the Engliſh trade, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and 
cargoes to be confiſcated; only two of them were 


releaſed to carry home the news, and tof inform 


theſe ſtates, that ſhe had the greateſt contempt ima- 
ginable for all their proceedings®. 


Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 470. 
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CHAP. HKHenxv the eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was | 

XLIV. obliged to hire ſhips from Hamburg, Lubec, Dant- | 

zick, Genoa, and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early 

in her reign, put affairs upon a better footing, both | 

by building ſome ſhips of her own, and by encou- | 

raging the merchants to build large trading veſſels, 

which, on occaſion, were converted into ſhi ps of war! ( 

In 1 582, the ſeamen in England were computed at 

fourteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five \ 

menk; the number of veſſels twelve hundred and | 

thirty-two; of which there were only two hundred and l 

ſeventeen above eighty tons. Monſon computes, 0 

that tho' the navigation decayed in the firſt years of T 

James the firſt, by the practice of the merchants, { 

who carried on their trade in foreign bottoms1, yet j 
before 1640, this number of ſeamen was trebled in 


England a. 


Tur navy which the Queen left at Her deceaſe ap- t 

pears conſiderable, when we reflect only on the num- T 

ber of veſſels, which were ſorty-two: But when we r 

| conſider that none of theſe ſnips carried above forty 9 
guns; that four only came up to that number; that f 

j there were but two ſhips of a thouſand ton; and t 
| twenty-three below five hundred, ſome of fifty, and f: 
| ſome even of twenty tons; that the whole number c 
of the guns belonging to the fleet were ſeven hun- b 

dred and ſeventy- four“; we muſt entertain a very e 

contemptible idea of the Engliſh navy compared to 0 

the force which it has now attained. In the year C 

1588, there were not above five veſſels, equipped ti 

by the noblemen and (ca-ports, which exceeded two t 

hundred tons. a 1 

In 1599, an alarm was given of an mar from 


the Spaniards, and the Queen equipped a fleet and 


i Camden, p. 338. * Monſos, p. 256. | Ibid. p. 300 


m Ibid. p. 210, 256. » Monſon, p. 196. The Englith na- 
A” 4 F E 5 1 
t Frezent carries about 14000 ge o Ibid. p. 300. 
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levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe them. No- r p. 
thing gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of XLIV. 
England than this ſudden armament. In 1575, all 
the militia in the kingdom were computed at an 
hundred and eighty-two thouſand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine?, A diſtribution was made, in 1595, ﬀ 
of an hundred and forty thouſand men, betides 40 
thoſe which Wales could ſupply? Theſe armies 
were formidable by their numbers; but their diſci— 
pine and egperience were not proportional. Small 
bodies from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran 
over and plundered the eaſt coaſt: So unfit was the 
militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the defence of 
the Kingdom. The Jord lizutenants were fiſt ap- 
pointed to the counties in this reign. 

MR. MurpeEx® has publiſhed a paper, which con- 
tains the military force of the nation at the time of 
the Spaniſh Armada, and which is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from the account given by our ordinary hifto- 
rians. It makes all the able-bodied men of the king- . 
dom amount to an hundred and eleven thouſand 9 
five hundred and thirteen; thoſe armed, to eighty | 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five; of whom [ 
forty four thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven j 
were trained. It muſt be ſuppoſed that theſe able- il 
bodied men conſiſted of ſuch only as were regiſter- Y 
ed, otherwiſe the {mall number is not to be ac- 
counted for. Yet Sir Edward ſaid in the Houſe of 
Commons, that he was employed about the ſame | 
time, together with Popham, Lord Chief Juſtice, to a 
take a ſurvey of all the people of England, and that | 
they found them to be 900,000 of all forts. This 10 
? number, by the ordinary rules of computation, ſup- 
] poſes, that tizere were above 200,000 men able to 
bear arms. Yet even this number is ſurprizingly ſmall. - N 
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P Lives of the Admirals, vol. 1. p. 432. 
q Strype, vol. iv. p. 221. P. 608. 
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CHAP.Can we ſuppoſe thus the kingdom is ſeven times 
XLIV. more populous at preſent? And that Murden's was 
the real number of men, excluding catholics and in- 
firm perſons ? | 
WHATEVER opinion we may form of the compa. 
rative populouſneſs of England in theſe two periods, 
it muſt be allowed, that there is a prodigious en- 
creaſe of power, in that, more perhaps than in any 
other European ſtate, ſince the beginning of the 
| laſt century. It would be no paradox to affirm, 
. that Ireland alone could at preſent exert a greater 
ſorce than all the three kingdoms were capable of 
at the death of Queen Elizabeth. And we might 
go farther, and aſſert, that one good county of Eng- 
land is capable of making, at leaſt of ſupporting, a 
greater effort than the whple kingdom was in the 
reign of Harry V; when the maintainance of a gar- 
rifon in a ſmall town, like Calais, formed more than 
a third of the ordinary national expence. Such are 
the effects of liberty, induſtry, and good govern- 
ment! 

Tux ſtate of the Engliſh manufactures was at 
this time very low; and foreign wares of almoſt 
all kinds had the preference. About 1590, there 
were in London four perſons only rated in the 
ſubſidy - books ſo high as four hundred pounds «, 
This computation 1s not indeed to þe deemed an 
| exact eſtimate of their wealth. In 1567, there 
| were found on enquiry to be four thouſand eight 
| hundred and fifty-one ſtrangers of all nations in 
| London: Of whom three thouſand eight hundred 


| 


and thirty-eight were Flemings, and only fifty-eight 
Scots*, The perſecutions in France and the Low 
| Countries drove afterwards a greater number of fo- 
| reigners into England ; and the commerce, as well 


| * T_ p. 505+ * Ibid. p. 497. z Haynes, p. 
| _ 
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as manufactures, of that kingdom was very C HAP. 
much improved by them y. It was then that XLIV. 
Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his own charge 


the magnificent fabric of the Exchange for the 
reception of the merchants: The Queen viſited 
it, and gave it the appellation of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

THERE were two attempts made in this reign to 
ſettle colonies in America; one by Sir Humphry 
Gilbert in Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Virginia: But neither of theſe projects 
proved ſucceſsful. All theſe noble ſettlements were 
made in the following reigns. The current money 
of the kingdom, in the end of this reign, is com- 
puted at four millions z, 

Taz nobility in this age ſupported ſtill, in ſome 
degree, the antient magnificence in their hoſpitality, 
and in the numbers of their retainers; and the 
Queen found it prudent to retrench, by proclamation, 
their expences in this laſt particular*, The expence 
of hoſpitality, ſhe ſomewhat encouraged, by the 
frequent viſits ſhe paid her nobility, and the mag- 
nificent feaſts which ſhe received from them. The 
carl of Leiceſter gave her an entertainment in Ke- 
nilworth caſtle, which was extraordinary for ex- 
pence and magnificence. Among other particulars, 
we are told, that three hundred and ſixty- five hog(- 
heads of beer were drank at it > The carl had for- 
tified this caſtle at great expence; and it contained 
arms for ten thouſand men®. The earl of Derby 
had a family conſiſting of two hundred and forty ſer- 
vants*, Stowe remarks it as a fingular proof of 
beneficence in this nobleman, that he was content- 
ed with his rent from his tenants, and exacted not 


7 Stowe, p. 668. z Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 
475. a Strype, vol. iii. Appen. p. 54- d Biogr. Brit. 
vol. iii. p. 1791, © Strype, vol. iii. p. 394. 4 Stowe, 
p. 674. 
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C HAP. any extraordinary ſervices from them: A proof 
XLIV. that the abſolute power of the ſovereign (what 
was almoit unavoidable) had very generally coun- 
tenanced the nobility in tyrannizing over the peo- 
ple. Burleigh, tho' he was frugal, and had no 
paternal eſtate, kept a family conſiſting of an 
hundred fervants*. He had a ſtanding table for 


{ 
| { 
| gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of 
| meaner condition, which were always ſerved a- 
| like, whether he was in town or in the country, 
About his perſon he had people of great diſtinc- 
if tion, inſomuch that he could reckon up twenty : 
1 gentlemen retainers who had each a thouſand 1 
pounds a year; and as many among his ordinary C 
| ſervants, who were worth from a thouſand pound: b 
| to three, five, ten, and twenty thouſand pounds. h 
J It 1s to be remarked, that, tho' the revenue of 
j the crown was at that time very ſmall, the mini- t 
| ſters and courtiers found means, by employing the p 
| exorbitant prerogative, to acquire much greater ſor- g 
| tunes than it is poſſible for them at preſent to ti 
} gain, from their larger ſalaries, and more limited 0 
| authority. ſe 
Bur tho' there were preſerved great remain: Vi 
of the antient cuſtoms, the nobility were, br N 
| degrees, acquiring a taſte of elegant luxury; anc ce 
| many edifices, in particular, were built by thers. ac 
| neat, large, and ſumptuous, to the great orna- tic 
| ment of the kingdom, ſays Camden“; but to WW w. 
a 


the no leſs decay of the glorious hoſpitality ct ul 
the nation. It is, however, more reaſonable to in 


| think, that this new turn of expence promoted Ay 
| arts and induſtry ; while the antient hoſpitality W T1 
} was the ſource of vice, diſorder, ſedition, and idle-¶ tu 
| neſs. thi 

e Strype, vol. iii. p. 129. Appen. f Piogr. Biit. p. 1207. * 
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AMONG the other ſpecies of luxury, that of appa-CH Ap. 
rel began much to encreaſe during this age; and the XIIIV. 
Queen thought proper to reſtain it by proclamati- 
on“. Her example was very little conformabie to 
her edicts. As no woman was ever more conceited 
of her beauty, nor more deſirous of making impreſſi- 
on on the hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a 
greater extravagance in apparel, or ſtudied more the 
variety and richneſs of her dreſſes. She appeared 
almoſt every day in a different habit; and tried all the 
ſeveral modes, by which ſhe hoped to render herſelf 
agreeable, She was allo fo fond of her cloaths, tha: 
ſhe never could part with any of them; and at her 
death ſhe had in her wardrobe all the different ha- 
bits, to the number of three thouſand, which ſhe 
had ever worn in her life-time?, 

Tux retrenchment of the antient hoſpitality, and 
the diminution of retainers, were favourable to the | 
prerogative of the ſovereign; and by diſabling the 
great noblemen from reſiſtance, promoted the execu- 
tion of the laws, and extended the authority of the 
cgurts of juſtice, There were many particular cau- | 


1 — 


ſes in the ſituation and character of Henry the ſe- [ 
c venth, which augmented the authority of the crown : '' 
Moſt of theſe cauſes concurred in ſucceeding prin- [ 


ces; together with the factions of religion, and the 
acquiſition of the ſupremacy, a moſt important ar- | 
ticle of prerogative: Put the manners of the age 
0 MW were a general cauſe, which operated during this 
MW whole period, and which continually tended to di- 
0 miniſh the riches, and ſtill more the influence, of the i 
1 WM Ariſtocracy, antiently ſo formidable to the crown, F 
The habits of luxury diſſipated the immenſe for- 1 
tunes of the antient barons; and as the new me- 
thods of expence gave ſubliſtance to mechanics and 


To » Camden, p. 452. i Carte, vol. iii. p. 702, from Beau- 
mont's Diſpatches. 
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C HAP. merchants, who lived in an independant manner on 


the fruits of their own induſtry, a nobleman, inftead 


N "i — of the unlimited aſcendant which he was wont to 


aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at his board, 
or ſubſiſted by ſalaries conferred on them, retained 
only that moderate influence which cuſtomers have 
over tradeſmen, and which can never be dangerous 
to civil government. The landed proprietors allo 
having a greater demand for money than for men, 
endeavouredtoturn their lands to the beſt account with 
regard to profit, and either incloſing their fields, or 
Joining many ſmall farms into a few Jarge ones, dil. 
miſſed thoſe uſeleſs hands which formerly were al. 
ways at their call, in every attempt to ſubvert the 
government, or oppoſe a neighbouring baron. By 
all theſe means the cities increaſed; the middle rank 
of men began to be rich and powerful; the prince, 
who, in effect was the ſame with the law, was implicitly 
obeyed; and tho' the farther progreſs of the ſame 
cauſes begor a new plan of liberty, founded on the 
privileges of the commons, yet in the interval be- 
tween the fall of the nobles and the riſe of this 
order, the ſovereign took advantage of the pre- 
tent ſituation, and aſſumed an authority almoſt ab- 
ſolute. 

WHATEVER may be commonly imagined, from 
the authority of lord Bacon, and from that of 
Harrington, and later authors, the laws of Hen- 
ry the ſeventh contributed very little towards the 
great revolutions which happened about this pe- 
riod in the Engiiſh conſtituion. The practice of 
breaking entails, by a fine and recovery, had been 
introduced in the preceding reigns; and this prince 
only gave indirectly a legal ſanction to the prac- 
tice, by reforming ſome abuſes which attended 
ft, But the ſettled authority which he acquired 
to the crown, enabled the ſovereign to encroach 
on che ſeparate juriſdictions of the barons, and 

produced 
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produced a more general and regular execution of HA p. 
the laws. The counties palatine underwent the ſame XLIV. 
fate as the feudal juriſdictions; and by a ſtatute of 


Henry the eighth®, the juriſdictions of theſe coun- 
ties was annexed to the crown, and all writs were 
ordained to run in the King's name, But the change 


of manners was the chief cauſe of the ſecret revoluti- 


on of the government, and ſubverted the power of 
the barons. 

LEARNING, on its firſt revival, was held in great 
eſtimation by the Engliſh princes and nobles; and 
as it was not yet proſtituted by being too common, 
even the Great deemed it an object of ambition to at- 
tain a character for literature. The four ſucceſſive 
ſovereigns, Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
may, on one account or other, be admitted into 
the claſs of authors. Queen Catharine Parr tranſ- 
lated a book: Lady Jane Gray, conſidering her age, 
and her ſex, and her ſtation, may be regarded as a 
prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith was raiſed 
from being profeſſor in Cambridge, firſt to be ambaſ- 
ſador to France, and then ſecrerary of ſtare. The 
diſpatches of thoſe times, and among others thoſe 


of Burleigh himſelf, are very frequently interlard- 


ed with quotations from the Greek and Latin claſ- 
ſies. Even the ladies of the court valued them- 


ſelves on knowlege: Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, 


and their two ſiſters, were miſtreſſes of the an- 
tient, as well as modern languages; and valued 
themſelves more on their erudition than on their 
rank and quality. 

Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranſlated ſeveral 
books: and ſhe was familiarly acquainted with the 
Greek as well as Latin tongue. It is pretended, that 


* 27 Hen. viii. c. 24. 
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C H A P.ſhe made an extemporary reply in Greek to the uni- 
XLIV. verſity of Cambridge, who had addreſſed her in that 
language. It 1s certain, that ſhe anſwered in Latin, 
without premeditation, and in a very ſpirited man- 
ner, to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been want- 
ing in reſpect to her. When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe 
turned about to her courtiers, and ſaid, “ God's 
death, my lords,” (for ſhe was much addicted 
to ſwearing) © I have been forced this day to ſcour 
« up my old Latin, that hath long lain ruſting!” 
Elizabeth, even after ſhe was Queen, did not entire- 
ly drop the ambition of appearing as an author; and 
next to her deſire of admiration for beauty, this 
ſeems to have been the chief object of her vanity. She 
tranſlated Boethius of the Conſolation of Philoſo- 
phy; in order, as ſhe pretended, to allay her grief 
for Henry the fourth's change of religion, As far 
as we can judge from Elizabeth's compoſitions, we 
may pronounce, that notwithſtanding her applicati- 
on, and. her excellent parts, her taſte in literature 
| was very indifferent: She was even inferior to her 
" ſucceſſor in this particular, who was himſelf far from 
| being a juſt model of eloquence. 


UNHAPPILY for literature, at leaſt for the learn- 
ed of this age, the Queen's vanity lay more in ſhin- 
ing by her own learning, than in encouraging men 
of genius by her liberality. Spencer himſelf, the 
fineſt Engliſh writer of his age, was long neglect- 
ed; and after the death of Sir Philip Sydney, his 
patron, was allowed to die almoſt for want. This 
poet contains great beauties, a ſweet and harmo- 
nious verſification, eaſy elocution, a fine imagi— 
nation; yet does the peruſal of his work be- 
come fo tedious, that one never finiſhes it from the 
mere pleaſure which it affords: It ſoon becomes a 
kind of taſk-reading; and it requires ſome effort 


| Speed. 


and 
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and reſolution to carry us on to the end of his longCH AP. 
performance. This effect, of which every one is XLIV. 
conſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change of man- 
ners: But manners have more changed ſince Homer's 
age; and yet that poet ſtill remains the favourite of 
every reader of taſte and judgment. Homer copied 
true natural manners, which, however rough or un- 
cultivated, will always form an agrecable and inte- 
reſting picture: But the pencil of the Engliſh poet 
was employed in drawing the affectations, and con- 
ceits, and fopperies of chivalry, which appear ridi- 
culous as ſoon as they loſe the recommendation of 
the mode. The tediouſneſs of continued allegory, 
and that too ſeldom ſtriking or ingenious, has alſo 
contributed to render the Fairy Queen peculiarly 
tireſome ; not to mention the tov great frequency of 
its deſcriptions, and the languor of its ſtanza. Upon | 
the whole, Spencer maintains his place in the ſhelves | 
among our Engliſh claſſics: But he is ſeldom ſeen on 
the table; and there is ſcarce any one, if he dares 
to be ingenuous, but will confeſs, that, notwithſtand- [1 
ing all the merit of the poet, he affords an enter- 
tainment with which the palate is ſoon fatiated. 
Several writers of late have amuſed themſelves in 
copying the ſtile of Spencer; and no imitation has 


'k 
been ſo indifferent as not to bear a great reſemblance ö 
of the original: His manner is ſo peculiar, that it 9 
is almoſt impoſſible not to transfer ſome of it into i 
the copy. 0 
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than it paſſed from the family of Tudor to that 
of Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, 
the eyes of men had been employed in ſearch of her 
ſucceſſor , and when old age made the proſpect of ¶ ſc 
her death more immediate, there appeared none C( 
but the King of Scotland, who could advance any ©: 
juſt claim or pretenſion to the throne. He was the p. 
great grand-ſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of MW 
Henry VII. and, on the failure of all the male- iy 
line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtionable. IM th 
If the religion of Mary Queen of Scots, and the 

other prejudices contracted againſt her, had formed ha 
any conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion ; theſe IM in 
objections, being entirely perſonal, had no place po 
with regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, that, for 
tho! the title, derived from blood, had been fre- MW. tht 
quently violated ſince the Norman conqueſt, ſuch I Ed 
licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, 
than from any deliberate maxims of government. 
The lineal heir had ſtill in the end prevailed ; and 
both his excluſion and reſtoration had been com- 
monly attended with ſuch convulſions, as were ſuf- 
fcient to warn all prudent men not lightly to give 
way to ſuch irregularities. If the will of Henry 
VIII. authorized by act of parliament, had tacitly 
excluded the Scottiſh line; the tyranny and ca- 
prices of that monarch had rendered his memory 
ſo odious, that a ſettlement of this nature, unſup- 


ported 


CHAP. XLV. 

lnitroduttion,—James's firlt trauſactions.— State of Eu- : 

rope —Roſms negotiations. —Rateigh's conſpiracy — Ne 
Hampton-court conference. A Parliament. — Peace c 

with Spain. 2 

0 

CHAP. HE crown of England was never tranſmitted 1 
XL. from father to ſon with greater tranquillity, d 
u 

n 
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ported by any juſt reaſon, had no authority with 


the people. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying 


breath, had recognized the undoubted title of her 
kinſman, James; and the whole nation ſeemed to 
diſpoſe themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his re- 
ception, Tho? born and educated amidſt a foreign 
and hoftile people, men hoped, from his character 
of moderation and wiſdom, that he would embrace 
the max:ms of an Engliſh monarch ; and the pru- 
dent forefaw greater advantages, reſulting from an 
union with Scotland, than diſadvantages from fub- 
mitting to a prince of that nation. The alacrity, 
with which the Engliſh locked towards the ſucceſ- 
for, had appeared fo evident to Elizabeth, that, 
concurring with other cauſes, it affected her with the 
deepeſt melancholy ; and that wiſe Princeſs, whoſe 
penetration and experience had given her the great- 
eſt infight into human affairs, had not yet ſufficient- 
ly weighed the gratitude of courtiers, and levity of 
the people. . | 

As victory abroad, and tranquility at home, 
had ever attended this Queen, ſhe left the nation 
in ſuch flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor 
poſſeſſed every advantage, except that of compari- 
ſon with her illuſtrious name, when he mounted the 


CHAP. 
XLV. 

—— 
1603. 


throne of England. The King's journey from Firſt tran 
Edinburgh to London immediately afforded to the actions of 
inquiſitive ſome circumſtances of compariſon, which this reign. 


even the natural partiality in favour of their new 
ſovereign, could not interpret to his advantage. 
As he paſled along, all ranks of men flocked a- 
bout him, from every quarter; allured by intereſt 
or curioſity. Great were the rejoicings, and loud and 
hearty the acclamations which reſounded from all 
lides; and every one could remember how the 
affability and popularity of their Queen diſplayed 
themſelves amidſt ſuch concourſe and I 
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CHA P. her ſubjects. But James, tho' ſociable and fami- 
XLV. har with his friends and courtiers, hated the buſ— 


1603. 


tle of a mixed multitude; and tho' far from 
diſliking flattery, yet was he ſtill fonder of tran- 
quillity and eaſe. He therefore iſſued a pro- 
clamation, forbidding this great reſort of people, 


on pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and o- 


ther inconveniencies which would neceſſarily attend 
— 

He was not, however, inſenſible to the great 
overflow of affection, which appeared in his new 
ſubjects; and being himſelf of an affectionate tem- 
per, he ſeems to have been in haſte to make them 
ſome return of kindneſs and good offices. To 
this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe that pro- 
fuſion of titles, which was obſerved in the be— 
ginning of his reign ; when, in fix weeks time, 
after his entrance into the kingdom, he is compu- 
ted to have beſtowed knighthood on no leſs than 
2.37 perſons. If Queen Elizabeth's frugality of 
honours, as well as of money, had been former- 
ly repined at, it began now to be valued and 
eſteemed: And every one was ſenſible, that the 
King, by his laviſh and premature conferring of fa- 
vours, had failed of obliging the perſons, on whom 
he beſtowed them. Titles of all kinds became 
ſo common, that they were no longer marks of 
diſtinction; and being diſtributed, without choice 
or deliberation, to perſons, unknown to the Prince, 
were regarded more as the prools of facility and 
good. nature, than of any determined friendſhip or 
eſteem. 

A PaSQUINADE was affixed to St. Paul's, in which 


an art was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to 


aſſiſt frail memories, in retaining the names of the 
new Nobility l. 


m Kennet, p. 662. n Wilſon, in Kennet, p. 665. 
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Wr may preſume that the Engliſh would have CHAP. 
thrown leſs blame on the King's facility in beſtow- XLV. 


ing favours, had theſe been confined entirely to their „ 


own nation, and had not been ſhared out, in too 
unequal proportions, to his old ſubjects, James, 
who, thro' his whole reign, was more guided by 
temper and inclination than by the rules of politi- 
cal prudence, had brought with him great num- 
bers of his Scots courtiers; whole impatience and 
importunity were apt, in many particulars, to im- 
pole on the eaſy nature of their maſter, and ex- 
tort favours, of which, it is natural to imagine, his 
Engliſh ſubjects would very loudly complain. The 
Duke of Lenox, the ear! of Mar, the Lord Hume, 
Lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, Secretary Elphin— 
ſtone , were immediately added to the Engliſh 
privy council. Sir George Hume, whom he crea- 
ted Earl of Dunbar, was his declared favourite, as 
long as that Nobleman lived; and was the wiſeſt 
and moſt virtuous, tho' the leaſt powerful, of all 
thoſe whom the King ever honoured with that dit- 
tinction. Hay, ſome time after, was created Viſ- 
count Doncaſter, and then earl of Carlifle, and got 
an immenſe fortune from the crown; all which 
he ſpent in a ſplendid and courtly manner. Ram- 
ſay obtained the title of carl of Holderneſs; and 
many others, being raiſed, on a ſudden, to the high- 
eſt elevation, encreaſed, by their infolence, that en- 
vy, which naturally attended them, as enemics and 
ſtrangers. 

Ir muſt, however, be owned, in juſtice to James, 
that he left almoſt all the chief offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of pa- 
litical concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his 
Engliſh ſubjects. Among theſe, Secretary Cecil, crea- 
ted ſucceſſively Lord Eilindon, Viſcount Cranborne, 


o Wilſon in Kennet, p. 562. 
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CHA P.and Earl of Saliſbury, was always regarded as his 


XLV. 
— mnt 
1603. 


prime miniſter and chief counſellor. Tho! the ca- 


pacity and penetration of this miniſter were ſuffici- 
ently known, his favour with the King created great 
ſurprize on the acceſſion of that monarch. Cecil 
vas fon of the famous Burleigh, whoſe merits to- 
wards his ſovereign and his country were great, but 
whoſe name was naturally odious to James; as the 
declared encmy of his mother, and the chief cauſe 
of her tragical death, by ſome eſteemed the great 
ſtain in the bright annals of Elizabeth. He him- 
felf, as well as his father, had ſtood at the head of 
the court-faction, which oppoſed the greatneſs of 
the earl of Eſſex, and which, aſſiſted by the impru- 
dence or rather frenzy of that favourite, at laſt 
brought him to the ſcaffold. The people, by whom 
the Earl was infinitely beloved, refented the con- 
duct of his enemies; but James ſtill more, who 
had maintained a ſecret correſpondence with Eſſex, 
and regarded him as a zealous partizan for the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Stuart, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, Cecil's aſſociates, felt 
immediately the effects of theſe prejudices of their 
maſter, and were diſmiſſed from their employments?: 
But Cecil, who poſſeſſed all the art and cunning of 
a courtier, as well as many of the talents of a great 
ſtateſman, had found the means of making his peace 
with James; and, unknown both to Elizabeth and 
all the other miniſters, had entered into a ſecret com- 
merce with the ſucceſſor, during the latter years of 
the Queen's adminiſtration. 

Tus capacity of James and his miniſters in nego- 
tation was immediately put to trial, on the appear- 
ance of ambaſladors from almoſt all the princes and 
ſtates of Europe, in order to congratulate the King 
on his acceſſion to the throne, and to form with him 


» Kennet, p. 663, 
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new treaties and alliances. Beſide miniſt*-rs fromC HA b. 
Venice, Denmark, the Palatirate; Henry Frederic XIV. 


of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt t 1e penſ ohary 8 


Holland, repreſented the ſtates of the United Pro- 093! 
vinces. Aremberg was ſent by Archduke Albert; 

and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 

But he who excited moſt the attention of the public, 

both on account of his own merit, and that of his 
maſter, was the Marqueſs of Roſni, afterwards Duke 

of Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of FIenry IV. 8th June. 
of France. 

Wren the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria de: State of 
volved on Philip II. al! Europe was ſtruck wich ter- Europe 
or; left the power of a family, which had been 
raiſed by fortune, ſhould now be carried to an im- 
meaſurable height, by the wiſdom and conduct of 
this monarch. But never were apprehenſions found 
in the event to be more gioundleis. Slow without 


prudence, ambitious without enterprize, falſe with- 
' out deceiving any body, and refined without any 
true judgment; ſuch was the character of Philip and 


l ſuch the character, which during his life-time and af- 
ter his death, he impreſſed on rhe Spaniſh councils. 
Revolted or depopulated provinces, diſcontented or 

f{ WW indolent inhabitants, were the ſpectacles, which thoſe 

t dominions, lying 1 in ev ery climate of the globe, pre- 

e Ill ſented to Philip IIL a weak prince, and to the Duke 

d of Lerma, a miniſter, weak and odious. But tho' 

military diſcipline, which ſtill remained, was what 

ot IM alone gave ſome appearance of life and vigour to 
that languiſhing body; yet ſuch was the terror, 

o- produced by former power and ambition, that the 

reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was the object of 

men's vows, throughout all the ſtates of chriſten- 
dom. It was not perceived, that the French empire, 
now united in domeſtic peace, and governed by the 
moſt heroic and moſt amiable prince, that adorns 
modern ſtory, was become, of itſelf, a ſufficient coun- 
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C H A P. terpoiſe to the Spaniſh greatneſs. Perhaps, that 
XLV. prince himſelf did not perceive it, when he propoſed, 
by his miniſter, a league with James, in conjunction 


1603. 
Roſni's 


with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern 


negotiati- crowns; in order to attack the Auſtrian dominions 


Ous. 


on every ſide, and depreſs the exorbitant power of 
that ambitious family . But the genius of the 
Engliſh monarch was not equal to ſuch vaſt enter- 
prizes, The love of peace was his ruling paſſion , 
and it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures 
of the times rendered the ſame object which was a- 
greeable to him, in the higheſt degree eee 
to his people. 

Tur French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to 
depart from theſe cxtenſive aims, and to concert with 
James the means of providing for the ſafety of the 
United Provinces: Nor was this object altogether 
without its difficulties. The King, before his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, had entertained very ſtrong 
ſcruples with regard to the revolt of the Low Coun: 
tries; and being always open and ſincere", except 
when deliberately reſolved to diſſemble, he had, on 
many occaſions, gone ſo far as to give the Dutch 
the denomination of rebels*: But having converſed 
more fully wich Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he 
found their attachment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and 
their opinion of common intereſt {6 eſtabliſhed, that 
he was obliged to ſacrifice to politics his ſenſe of 
juſtice; a quality, which, even when erroneous, is 
reſpectable as well as rare in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates- 
general, in concert with the King of France; leſt 
their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige them to ſub- 
mit to their old maſter. The articles of the treaty 
were few and ſimple. It was ſtipulated, that the two 


2 Sully's Memoirs. 7 Monſieur de la Boderie, the French 
leaguer, ambaſſador at that time in England, aſcribes the virtue 
of openneſs and W Peg to the King. Le naturel du Roi eft aſſes 

ouvert. vol. i. p. 190... :* e Winwood, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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Kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy forces both in CH A p. 
France and Britain; and ſhould underhand remit to XLV. 


that republic the ſum of 1,400,000 livres a year for 
the pay of theſe forces: That the whole ſum ſhould 
be advanced by the King of France; but that the 
third of it ſhon!d be deducted from a debt due by 
him to Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard at- 
tacked either of the Princes, they agreed to aſſiſt 
each other; Henry with a force of ten thouſand, 
James, with that of fix thouſand men. This treaty, 
one of the wiſeſt and moſt equitable concluded by 
James, during the whole courſe of his reign, was 
more the work of the Prince himſelf, than any of 
his miniſterst, _ Ee hn 
AmpsT the great tranquillity, both foreign and 
domeſtic, with which the nation was bleſt, nothing 
could be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a 
confpiracy to ſubvert the government, and to fix on 
the throne of England Arabella Stuart, a near rela- 
tion of the King, and defcended equally from Hen- 
ry VII. Every thing remains ſtill myſterious in this 
conſpiracy; and hiſtory can give us no clue to un- 
ravel it. Watſon and Clarke, two catholic prieſts, 
were accuſed of the plot: Lord Grey, a puritan: 
Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, of no fixed princi- 
ple: and Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſpected to be of that 
philoſophical ſect, who were then extremely rare in 


Conn mon 
1603. 


Raleigh's 
conſpira- 


cy. 


England, and who have ſince received the appellati- 


on of free-thinkers. Together with theſe, Mr. Broke, 
brother to lord Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, Mr. 
Copeley, Sir Edward Parham, What cement could 
mite men of ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo danger- 
ous a combination; what end they propoſed, or what 
means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, 
has never yet been explained, and cannot eaſily be 
imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham were 


t Sully's Memoirs. 


commonly 
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C H A P. commonly believed, after the Queen's death to have 
XLV. oppoſed proclaiming the King, till conditions ſhould 
be made with him; they were, upon that, as well 


1003. 


as other accounts, extremely obnoxious to the court 
and miniſtry ; and people were apt, at firſt to ſuſ- 
pect, that the plot was merely a contiivance of Se- 
cretary Cecil, to get rid cf his old confederates, now 
become his moſt inv etzrate enemies. But the con- 
feſſion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. And tho' no one could find 
any marks of a concerted enterprize, it appear- 
ed, that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, meet- 
ing frequently together, and believing all the world 
diſcontented like thernſelves, had entertain;d very 
criminal projects, and had even entered, ſome of 
them at lcaft, into a correſpondence with Aremberg, 
the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in order io give diſturbance 
to the gew ſettlement. 

Tux two prieſts * and Broke? were esc, Cob- 
ham, Grey, and Parham were pardoned“, after they 
had laid their heads upon the block. Raleigh too 
was reprieved, not pardoned; and he remained in 
confinement many years afterwards, 

IT appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh 
ſecretly offered his ſervices to the French ambaſſa- 
dor; and we may thence preſume, that, meeting 
with a repuiſe from that quarter, he had recourle, 
for the ſame unwarrantable purpoſes, to the F lemiſh 
miniſter. Such a conjecture we are now enabled to 
form; but it muſt be confelled, that, on his trial, 
there "appeared no proof of this tranſaction, nor in- 
deed any circumſtance which could juſtify his con- 
demnation. He was accuſed by Cobham alone, 
in a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing, that Ra- 
leigh, when examined, had pointed out ſome cir- 


u State Trials, p. 180. 2d Edit. Winwood, vol. 2. p. 
8, 11. x November 29. Y December 5. z De- 
cember 9, * Winwood, vol. 2. p. 11. 
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cumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt might be HAP. 
known and aſcertained. This acculation Cobham XIV. 
afterwards retracted; and ſoon after, retracted his 1605. 
retractation. Yer, upon the written evidence of 
this ſingle witneſs, a man of no honour nor under- 
ſtanding, and ſo contradictory in his teſtimony; 
not confronted with Raleigh; not ſupported by any 
concurring circumſtance; was that great man, con-. 
trary to all law and equity, found guilty by the Ju- 
ry. His name was at that time extremely odious in 
England; and every man was pleaſed to give ſen- 
tence againſt the capital enemy of Eſſex, the favou- 
rite of the people. 
Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attor- 
ney-general, managed the cauſe for the crown, and 
threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be 
deemed a great reflection, not only on his own me- 
mory, but even, in ſome degree, on the manners of 
that age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of 
hell, are the terms, which he employs againſt one 
of the moſt illuſtrious men of the kingdom, who 
| was under trial for life and fortune, and who de- 
fended himſelf with ſurpriſing temper, eloquence, 
and courage ®, 
: Tur next occupation of the King was entirely 1604. 
according to his hearts content. He was now em- 
ployed in dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of di- 
vines concerning points of faith and diſcipline, and 
in receiving the applauſes of theſe holy men for his — 
ſuperior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes g 
between the church and the puritans had induced | 
him to call a conference at Hampton-court, on pre- | 
tence of finding expedients, which might reconcile | 
both parties. | 
* Tno' the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the catho- 
lics had much weakened that party, whoſe genius was 
- averſe to the prevailing ſpirit of the nation; like ſeve- 


> State Trials, 1ſt Edit. p. 176, 177, 182. 
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rities had had fo little influence on the puritans, who 
were encouraged by that ſpirit, that no leſs than ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty clergymen of that party ſign- 
ed a petition to the King on his acceſſion; and many 
more ſeemed willing to adhere to it. They all hop. 
ed, that James having received his education in 
Scotland, and having ever profeſſed an attachment 
to the church eſtabliſhed there, would at leaſt abate 
the rigour of the laws enacted againſt puritans; if he 
did not ſhow them more particular grace and en- 
couragement. But the King's diſpoſition had taken 
ſtrongly a contrary byaſs. The more he knew 
the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour he bore them. 
He had remarked in their Scots brethren a vio- 
lent turn towards republicaniſm; and a zealous at- 
tachment to civil liberty; principles nearly allied ro 
that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were ac- 
tuated, He had found, that being moſtly perſons 
of low birth and mean education, the ſame lofty pre- 
tenſions, which attended them in their familiar ad- 
dreſſes tp their Maker, of whom they believed them- 
ſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to uz 
the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign, 
In both capacities, of monarch and of theologian, 
he had experienced the little compliaſance, Which 
they were diſpoſed to ſhow him; whilſt they con- 
trouled his commands, diſputed his tenets, and to 
his face, before the whole people, cenſured his con- 
duct and behaviour. If he had ſubmitted to the 
indignity of courting their ſavour, he treaſured up 
the ſtronger reſentment againſt them, and was de- 
termined to make them feel, in their turn, the 
weight of his authority. Tho' he had often met with 
reſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy in the Scots no- 
bility, he retained no ili-will to that order; or ra- 
ther ſhowed them favour and kindneſs in Eng and, 
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beyond what reaſon and found policy could well juſ- H Ap. i 
tify : But the aſcendant, which the preſbyterian cler- XLV. | 
gy had aſſumed over him, was what his monarchical "> 

ride could never thoroughly digeſt *. ” 

Hx dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attend- 
ed this order of men in both kingdoms. As uſeleſs 
auſterities and ſelf-denia] are imagined, in many reli- 
gions, to render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, 
who created us ſolely for happineſs, James remarked, 
that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their 
whole ſect, had given them, in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, the appearance of ſanctity and virtue. Strong- 
ly inclined himſelf to mirth and wine and ſports of 
all kinds, he apprehended their cenſure for his man- 
; ner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being thus 
: averſe, from temper as well as policy, to the ſect of 
puritans, he was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent its 
further growth in England. 

BuT it was the character of James's councils, 
. throughout his whole reign, that they were more 
wiſe and equitable, in their end, than prudent and 
political, in the means. Tho? juſtly ſenſible, that 
5 no part of civil adminiſtration required greater 
care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of reli- 
gious parties, whoſe various geniuſes, affections and 
antipathies, have ſo mighty an inſſuence on public 
affairs; he had not perceived, that in the ſame pro- 
portion as this practical knowlege of theology is 
requiſite, the ſpeculative refinements in it are mean, 
and even dangerous in a monarch. By entering 0 
zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave them | 
an air of importance and dignity, which they could | 


4 James ventured to ſay in his Baſilicon Doron, publiſhed 
while he was in Scotland: “ I proteſt before the great God, and [ 
ſince I am here as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to [ 
lie in, that ye ſhall never find with any Highland or Borderer 
Thieves, greater ingratitude and more lyes and vile perjuries, than 
with theſe fanatic ſpirits : And ſuffer not the principal of them 
to brook your land.” K. James's Works, p. 161. 
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rities had had ſo little influence on the puritans, who 
were encouraged by that ſpirit, that no leſs than ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty clergymen of that party ſign- 
ed a petition to the King on his acceſſion; and man 
more ſeemed willing to adhere to it; They all hop. 
ed, that James having received his education in 
Scotland, and having ever profeſſed an attachment 
to the church eſtabliſhed there, would at leaſt abate 
the rigour of the laws enacted againſt puritans; if he 
did not ſhow them more particular grace and en- 
couragement. But the King's diſpoſition had taken 
ſtrongly a contrary byaſs. The more he knew 
the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour he bore them. 
He had remarked in their Scots brethren a vio- 
lent turn towards republicaniſm; and a zealous at- 
tachment to civil liberty; principles nearly allied to 
that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were ac- 
tuated, He had found, that being moſtly perſons 
of low birth and mean education, the ſame lofty pre- 
tenſions, which attended them in their familiar ad- 
dreſſes tp their Maker, of whom they believed them- 
ſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to ule 
the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign. 
In both capacities, of monarch and of theologian, 
he had experienced the little compliaſance, Which 
they were diſpoſed to ſhow him; whilſt they con- 
trouled his commands, diſputed his tenets, and to 
his face, before the whole people, cenſured his con- 
duct and behaviour. If he had ſubmitted to the 
indignity of courting their favour, he treaſured up 
the ſtronger reſentment againſt them, and was de- 
termined to make them feel, in their turn, the 
weight of his authority. Tho' he had often met with 
reſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy in the Scots no- 
bility, he retained no ill-will to that order; or ra- 
ther ſhowed them favour and kindneſs in England, 


© Fuller, Book, 10. Collier vol. 2. p. 672. 
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beyond what reaſon and ſound policy could well ju- CHAP, 


tify : But the aſcendant, which the preſbyterian cler- 
gy had aſſumed over him, was what his monarchical 
pride could never thoroughly digeſt ©. 

He dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attend- 
ed this order of men in both kingdoms. As uſeleſs 
auſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in many reli- 
gions, to render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, 
who created us ſolely for happineſs, James remarked, 
that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their 
whole ſet, had given them, in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, the appearance of ſanctity and virtue. Strong- 
ly inclined himſelf to mirth and wine and ſports of 
all kinds, he apprehended their cenſure for his man- 
ner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being thus 
averſe, from temper as well as policy, to the ſect of 
puritans, he was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent its 
further growth in England. 

Bur it was the character of James's councils, 
. throughout his whole reign, that they were more 
wiſe and equitable, in their end, than prudent and 
„political, in the means. Tho? juſtly ſenſible, that 
no part of civil adminiſtration required greater 
„care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of reli- 
% WW gious parties, whoſe various geniuſes, affections and 
„. antipathies, have ſo mighty an influence on public 
o atfairs; he had not perceived, that in the ſame pro- 
portion as this practical knowlege of theology 1s 


6OO»O»„„t Ae as 


ze requiſite, the ſpeculative refinements in it are mean, 
ap and even dangerous in a monarch. By entering 
© I zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave them 
e an air of importance and dignity, which they could 
ich 4 James ventured to ſay in his Baſilicon Doron, publiſhed 
while he was in Scotland: “ I proteſt before the great God, and 
ra” Wl fince I am here as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to. 


lie in, that ye ſhall never find with any Highland or Borderer 
Thieves, greater ingratitude and more lyes and vile perjuries, than 
with theſe fanatic ſpirits: And ſuffer not the principal of them 
to brook your land.” K. James's Works, p. 161. 
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CHAP, not otherwiſe have acquired; and being himſelf in- 
XLV. liſted in the quarrel, he could no longer have re- 
—2— courſe to contempt and ridicule, the only proper 
method of appealing it. The church of England 
had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace 
and predeſtination: The puritans had not yer total- 
ly ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor openly 
renounced epiſcopacy. Tho” the ſpirit of the par- 
ties was conſiderably different, the only apparent 
ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the croſs in bap- 
tiſm, the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, 
Confer- and the bowing at the name of Jeſus. Theſe were 
1255 at the mighty queſtions, which were ſolemnly agitated 
3 the conference at Hampton-court between ſome 
biſhops and dignified clergymen on the one hand, 
and ſome leaders of the puritan party on the other; 
the king and his miniſters being preſent. 
4th Jan. The puritans were here fo unreaſonable as to com- 
plain of a partial and unfair management of the 
diſpute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any de- 
gree the object of ſuch conferences, and a candid 
11 ditt-rence, fo rare even among private inquirers 
in phil;ſophical queſtions, could ever be expected a- 
mong princes and prelates, in a zheological controver- 
ſy. The King, it muſt be confeſſed, from the be- 
ginning of the Conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently in- 
culcated a maxim, which, tho' it has ſome founda- 
tion, is to be received with great limitations, No 
Bishor, No Kino. The biſhops, in their turn, were 
very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal diſpu- 
tant; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, that 
undoubtedly his Majeſty ſooke by the ſpecial afſi Nance of 
God's ſpirit *, A few alterations in the liturgy were 


agreed to, and both parties ſeparated with mutual 
diſſatisfaction. 


e Fuller's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
' Kennet, p- 885. 
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Ir had frequently been the practice of puritanical CHAP. 
clergymen to form together certain aſſemblies, which XLV. 


they called propheſyings; where alternately, as mov- 
ed by the ſpirit, they diſplayed their pious zeal in 
prayers and exhortations, and raiſed their own en- 
thuſiaſm, as well as that of their audience, to the 
higheſt pitch, from that ſocial contagion, which has 
ſo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and from 
the mutual emulation, which arole in thoſe trials of 
religious eloquence. Such dangerous ſocieties had 
been ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in 
this conference moved the King for their revival. 
But James ſharply replied, If you aim at a Scottiſh 
preſbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God and 
the devil. There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick 
ſhall meet and cenſure me and my council. Therefore I 
reiterate my former ſpeech + Le Roi s'aviſera. Stay, J 
pray for one ſeven years before you demand; and then, if 
you find me grow purſie and fat, I may perchance hear- 
ken unto you. For that government will keep me in 
breath, and give me work enough t. Such were the po- 
litical conſiderations, which determined the King in 
his choice among religious parties. 

The next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his 


1604. 


learning and eloquence, was one that ſhowed ſome A Patlia- 
more ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his ment. 
biſhops and theologians. The parliament was now March 19. 


ready to aſſemble; being ſo long delayed on ac- 
count of the plague, which had broke out in Lon- 
don, and raged to ſuch a degre-, that 30, ooo per- 
ſons are computed to have died of it in a year; tho 
the City contained at that time only about 150,090 
inhabitants, 2 

Tur ſpeech, which the King made on opening the 
parliament, diſplays fully his character, and proves 
him to have poſſeſſed more knowlege and greater parts 


t Fuller's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
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CHAP. than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and 
XLV. propriety . Tho' few productions of the age ſur- 
2 palb this ſpeech either in ſtyle or matter; it wants 
that majeſtic brevity and reſerve, which becomes a 
king in his addreſſes to the great council of the na- 
tion. It contains, however, a very remarkable 
ſtroke of candor, where he confeſſes his too great 
facility in yielding to the follicitations of ſuitors l. 
A fault, which he promiſes to correct, but which ad- 
hered to him, and diſtreſſed him, during the whole 

courſe of his reign. | 

Tux firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were 
engaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the preſer- 
vation of their privileges; and neither temper nor 
reſolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 

In former periods of the Engliſh government, the 
houſe of commons were of ſo ſmall weight in the 
balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had 
been given, either by the crown, the people, or the 
houſe itſelf, to the choice and continuance of the 
members, It had been uſual, after parliaments were 
prolonged beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor to 
exert a diſcretionary authority, of iſſuing new writs 
to ſupply the place of any members, whom he 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
their employment, their ſickneſs, or other impedi- 
ment. This practice gave that miniſter, and con- 
fequently the prince, an unlimited power of garb- 
ting at pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation ; 
yet ſo little jealouſy had it created, that the com- 
mons of themſelves, without any court influence or 
intrigue, and contrary to fome former votes of their 
own, confirmed it in the twenty third of Eliza- I of 
beth*, At that time, tho' ſome members, whoſe pe 
place had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having ce 


Ce 
d K. James's Works, p. 484, 485, &c. Journ. 22d March 
1603. Kennet, p 668. i K. James's Works, p. 495, 
499. * Journ. January 19, 1580. 


now 


now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, CHAP. 
and claimed their ſeat, ſuch was the authority of XLV. 
the chancellor, that merely out of reſpect to him, 7 
his ſentence was adhered to, and the new members of 
were continued in their places, Here a moſt dange- 
rous prerogative was conferred on the cron: But 
to ſhow the genus of that age, or rather the chan- 
nels in which power then ran, the crown put very 
little value on this authority; inſomuch, that two 
days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, reſign- 
ed it back to the commons, and gave them power 
to judge of a particular vacancy in their houſe. 
And when the queſtion, concerning the chancellor's 
new writs, was again brought on the carpet towards 
the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little 


AM | A ww 


terrified at the precedent, that, tho' they re-admit- 
> ted ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had been vacat- 
1 ed, on account of flight indiſpofitions, yet they 
e confirmed the chancellor's ſentence, in inſtances 
- where the diſtemper appeared dangerous and incu- 
C rable l. Nor did they proceed any farther, in vin- 
0 dication of their privileges, than to vote, that during 
8 the fitting of parliament there do not, at any time, any 
e writ go out for the choofing or returning any member 
f WM without the warrant of the houſe, In Elizabeth's 
[- reign we may remark, and the reigns preceding, 
- ſeſſions of parliament uſually continued not above 
the twelfth part fo long as the vacations: and dur- 
- ing the latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed 
to exert it, was ſtill left, by this vote, as unlimited 
Ir and unreſtrained as ever. 

ir Ix a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute authority 


a- of the Queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more o- 

ſe pen; and began for the firſt time to give alarm to the 

8 commons. New writs having been iſſued by the chan- | | 
cellor, when there was no vacancy, and a controverſy 


57 1 Journ. March 18, 1580. See farther D'Ewes, p. 430. 
ariſing 
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CHAP. ariſing upon that incident; the Queen ſent a meſſage 
XLV. to the houſe, informing them, that it was imperti- 


nent for them to deal in ſuch matters. Theſe queſ- 
tions, ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; 
and ſhe had appointed him to confer with the judges, 
in order to ſettle all diſputes with regard to electi- 
ons. The commons had the courage a few days 
after, to vote“ That it was a moſt perilous prece- 
« dent, where two knights of a county were duly 
“ elected, if any new writ ſhould iſſue out for a ſe- 
„ cond election. without order of the houſe itſelf, 
that the diſcuſſing and adjudging of this and ſuch 
like differences belonged only to the houſe; and 
„that there ſhould be no N ſent to the lord 


Chancellor, not ſo much as to enquire what he 


had done in the matter, becauſe it was conceived 
© to be a matter derogatory to the power and pri- 
« vilege of the houſe *.“ This is the moſt conſi- 
derable, and almoſt only inſtance of parliamentary 
liberty, which occurs, during the reign of that 
princeſs. 

OuTLaws, whether on account of debts or 
crimes, had been declared by the judges a, incapable 
of a ſeat in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves 
be law-givers : But this opinion of the judges had 
been frequently over-ruled. I find, however, in the 
caſe of Vaughan, who was queſtioned for an out- 
lawry, that, having proved all his debts to have 
been contracted for ſuretyſhip, and to have been, 
moſt of them, honeſtly compounded, he was allow- 
ed, on account of theſe favourable circumſtances, 
ſtill to keep his ſeat ; Which plainly ſuppoſes, that, 
otherwiſe, it would have been vacated, on account 
of the outlawry v. 


= Ibid, p. 307 2 39 H. vi. o Journ. Feb. 8, 1580. 
P In a ſubſequent Parliament that of the 35th of the Queen, 
the Commons, after great debate, expreſly voted, that a perſon 
out-lawed might be elected. D'Ewes, p. 518. But as the mat- 
ter had been much conteſted, the King might think the vote of 
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Wurx James ſummoned this parliament, he i- CHAP. 


ſued a proclamation, in which among many general XIV. 
— 


advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on his 
people, he ſtrictly charges them not to chuſe any out- 
law for their repreſentative. And he adds; F any per- 
ſm take upon him the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, 
not being duly elected, according to the laus and ſtatutes 
in that behalf provided, and according to the purport, ef- 
feft, and true meaning of this our proclamation, then eve- 
ry perſon ſo offending to be fined or impriſoned for the 
ſame. A proclamation here was plainly put on the 
ſame footing with a law, and that in fo delicate a 
point as the right of elections: Moſt alarming cir- 
cumſtances, had there not been reaſon to believe, that 
this meaſure, being entered into ſo early in the King's 
reign, proceeded more from precipitation and miſ- 
take, than from any ſerious deſign of invading the 
privileges of his parliament”. Wink 

SiR Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the 
county of Bucks; and his return, as uſual, was made 
into chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him an 
outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new 
election. Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in his place 


the Houſe no law, and might eſteem his own deciſion of more 
weight than theirs, We may alſo ſuppoſe, that he was not ac- 
quainted with this vote. Queen Elizabeth in her ſpeech to her 
laſt Parliament complained ot their admitting outlaws, and repre- 
ſents that conduct of the Houſe as a great abuſe. 

q Jan. 11, 1604. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 561. 

r The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, 
that no Prince in the firſt year of his reign Thould begin any con- 
i:derable undertaking. © A maxim very reaſonable in itſelf, ard 
very ſuitable to his cautious, if not timid character. The facili- 
ty, with which he departed from this pretenſion is another proof, 
that his meaning was innocent, But had the privileges of Par- 
liament been at that time exactly aſcertained, or royal power ful- 
ly limited, could ſuch an imagination ever have been entertained 
by him, as to think, that his proclamations could regulate parlia- 
mentary elections. ME | . 


Winwood, vol. ii. p. 18, Lg. 
by 
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CHAP. by the county: But the firſt act of the houſe was to 
XLV. reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Fran- 


1604 


cis to his ſeat. At the King's inſtigation, the lords 
deſired a conference on this ſubject; but were abſolutely 
refuſed by the commons, as the queſtion regarded en- 
tirely their own privileges*, They agreed, however, 
to make a remonſtrance to the King by the mouth of 
their ſpeaker; where they maintained, that, tho the 
returns were by form made into chancery, yet the ſole 
right of judging with regard to elections belonged to 
the houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor". James was 
not ſatisfied, and ordered a conference between the 
houſe and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was 
oppolite to that of the commons, This conference, 
he ſaid, he commanded as an ab/olute king*; an epithet 


© Journ. 26th March, 1604 * Journ. 3d April 1604. 

* Sir Charles Cornwallis the King's ambaſfador at Madrid, 
when preſſed by the Duke of Lerma to enter into a league with 
Spain, (aid to that minifler; Th bis Majefly was an abſolute king, 
and therefore not bound to give an account to any, of his actions; 
yet that fo gracious and regardful a prince he was of the love and 
contentment of his own ſubij edi, as I aſſured myſelf he would not 
think it fit to do any thing of ſo great conſequence without ac- 
guainting them with his intentions. Winwood, vol ii. p 222. Sir 
Walter Raleigh has this paſſage in the preface to his hiſtory of the 
world. Philip II. by ſtrong hand and main force, attempted tg 
make — not only an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, 
like unto the kings and monarchs of England and France, but, 
Turk like, to tread under his feet all their natural and funda- 
mental laws, privileges and antient rights. We may infer from 
theſe paſſages, eitker that the word ab/olute bore a different ſenſe 
from what it does at preſent, or that men's ideas of the Engliſh 
government were then different. This Jatter inference ſeems 
jufter. The word being derived from the French, bore always 
the ſame ſenſe as in that language. An abſolute monarchy in 
Charles I's anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions is oppoſed to a 
limited: and the King of England is acknowleged not to be ab- 
ſolute. So much had matters changed even before the civil war, 
In Sir John Forteſcue's treatiſe of abſolute and limited monarchy, 
a book wrote in the reign of Edward the IVth, the word ab/olute 
is taken in the ſame ſenſe as at preſent ; and the government of 
England is ſaid not to be abſolute. They were the princes of the 
houſe of Tudor chiefly, who introduced that adminiſtration, which 
had the appearance of abſolute government. The princes before 


them were reſtrained by the barons; as thoſe after them by the 
wh 
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we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to Engliſh CHAP, 
ears, but one to which they had already been ſome- XLV. 


what accuſtomed from the mouth of Elizabeth. he 


added, That all their privileges were derived from bis 
grant, and hoped they would not turn them againſt him, 
a ſentiment, which, from her conduct, it is certain, 
that Princeſs had alſo entertained, and which was the 
reigning principle of her courtiers and miniſters, and 
the ſpring of all her adminiſtration. 

Tur commons were in ſome perplexity. Their 
eyes were now opened, and they ſaw the conſequen- 
ces of that power, which had been aſſumed by the 
chancellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, in 
ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, 
ſaid a member, the free election of the counties is taken 
eway, and none ſhall be choſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe 
the King and council. Let us, therefore, with fortitude, 
underſtanding, and ſincerity, ſeek to maintain our privi- 
lege. This cannot be conſtrued any contempt in us, but 
merely a maintenance of our commos rights, which our 
anceſtors have left us, and which it is juſt and fit for us 
to tranſmit to our pyſterity*. Another ſaid®, This may 
be called a quo warranto, 9 ſeize all our liberties. A 
chancellor, added a third, by this courſe may call a par- 
liament confiſting of what perſons he pleaſes. Any ſug- 
geſtion, by any perſon, may be the cauſe of ſending a new 
writ. It is come to this plain queſtion, whether the chan- 
cery or parliament ought to have authority®. 

NoTw1THSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, 
which now appeared in the commons, their defe- 
rence for majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed a 


Houſe of Commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little 


liberty in either of theſe antient governments, but the leaſt, in 
the more antient. 


Camden in Kennet, p. 375. Journ. 29 March. 5 April 


1604. Jaurn. 30 March 1604. v Id. Ibid. < Id, 
Ibid, | 
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CH AP.committee to confer with the judges before the King 
XLV. and cow:cil. There the queſtion of law bega to ap- 
160g. Pear; in James's eyes, a little more doub fal than he 

had hitherto imagined it; and in order to bring him- 

ſelf off with ſome honour, he propoſed that both 
Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhonld be ſet aſide, and a 
writ be iſſued, by warrant of the hoſe, for a new 
election. Goodwin gave his conſent; and the com- 
mons embraced this expedient ; but in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, while they ſhowed their regard for the King, 
they ſecured for the future, the free poſſeſſion of their 
ſeats, and the right, which they claimed, of judg- 
ing ſolely in their own elections and returns“. 

A Pow like this, ſo eſſential to the exerciſe of 
all their other powers, themſelves fo eſſential to pub- 
lic liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment 
in the commons; but muſt be regarded as an inhe- 
rent privilege, happily reſcued from that ambiguity, 
which the negligence of ſome former parliaments 
had thrown upon it. 

Ar the ſame time, the commons, in the caſe of 
Sir Thomas Shirley eſtabliſhed their power of pun- 
iſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any mem- 
ber is arreſted, as the officers, who either arreſt or 
detain him. Their aſſerting of this privilege ad- 
mits of the ſame reflection. | 


4 Even this Parliament, which ſhewed ſo much ſpirit and good- 
ſenſe in the affair of Goodwin, made a ſtrange conceſſion to the 
crown, in their fourth ſeſſion. Toby Mathews, a member, had 
been baniſhed by order of council upon direction ff om his Ma- 
jeſty. The parliament not only acquieſced in this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, but iſſued writs for a new election. Such novices were 
they, as yet in the principles of Liberty! See Journ. 14 Feb. 
1609. T/athews was baniſhed by the King, on account of his 
change of relig'on to popery. The King had an indulgence to 
thoſe who had been educated catholics: but could not bear the 
new converts. It was probably the animoſity of the Commons 
againſt the papiſts, which made them acquieſce in this precedent, 
without refledting on the conſequences ! The jealouſy of Liber- 
ty, tho" rouzed, was not yet thoroughly enlightened. 

© Journ, 6, and 7, May, 1604. 


ABOUT 


| ABovuT this p-riod, the minds of men, through-C H A P: 
out all Europe, but eſpecially in England, ſeem to XLV. 
have undergone a general, but inſenſible revoluti— 8 
on. Thu! letters had been revived in the preced- of 


; ing age, they ſeem to have been chicflv cultivat- 
ed by men. of ſedentary profeſſions; nor had they, 
till now, b:gu1 to ſpread themſelves, in any degree, 

among men of the world. Arts, both mechani- 
$ cal and liberal, were every day receiving great im- 
: provements. Navigation had extended itſelf over 
n the whole globe. Travelling was ſecure and agree- 
y able. And the general ſyſtem of politics, in Eu- 
2 rope, was become more enlarged and comprehen- 


ſive. 

In conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, 
the ideas of men enlarged themſelves on all ſides, 
and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gothic go- 
vernments, which ſeem to have lain afleep for fo 
many ages, began, every where, to operate and 
encroach on each other, On the continent, where 
the neceſſity of diſcipline had begot mercenary ar- 
mies, the prince commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimit- 
ed authority, and overpowered, by force or in- 
trigue, the liberties of the people. In England, the 
love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes 
extremely in all liberal natures, acquired new force, 
and was regulated by more enlarged views, ſuita- 
ble to that cultivated underſtanding, which be- 
came, every day, more common, among men of 
birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with 
the precious remains of antiquity excited in eve- 
ry generous breaſt a paſſion for a limited conſtitu- 
tion, and begot an emulation of thoſe manly vir- 
tues, which the Greek and Roman authors, by 
ſuch animating examples, as well as pathetic ex- 
preſſions, recommend to us. The ſevere, tho popu- 
lar, government of Elizabeth had confined this ri- 
ſing ſpirit within very narrow bounds: But when a 


Yyy 2 new 
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CHAP. new and foreign family ſucceeded to the throne, and 
XLV. a prince leſs dreaded and leſs beloved; ſymptoms 
eos immediately appeared of a more free and indepen- 


dent genius in the nation. 
HapILx this Prince poſlefſed neither ſufficient 


capacity to perceive the alteration, nor ſufficient 


art and vigour to check it in its early advances. 
Jealous of regal, becauſe conſcious of little perſo- 
nal authority, he had eſtabliſhed within his own 
mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, 
which few of his ſubjects, he believed, and none 
but traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple 
to admit. On which-ever fide he caſt his eyes, 
every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When he compared himſelf with the other heredi- 
tary ſovereigns of Europe, he imagined, that, as he 
bore the ſame rank, he was intitled to equal pre- 
rogatives, not conſidering the innovations lately 
introduced by them, and the military force, by 
which their authority was ſupported. In England, 
that power, almoſt unlimited, which had been 
exerciſed for above a century, eſpecially during the 
late reign, he aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and ti- 
tle; not to the prudence and ſpirit of the monarchs, 
nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the 
oppoſition, which he had ſtruggled with in Scotland, 
encouraged him ſtill farther in his favourite noti- 
ons; while he there ſaw, that the ſame reſiſtance, 
which oppoſed regal authority, violated all law and 
order, and made way, either for the ravages of a 
barbarous nobility, or for the more intolerable inſo- 
lence of ſeditious preachers, In his own perſon, 
therefore, he thought all legal power to be centered, 
by an hereditary and a divine right: And this opi- 
nion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, to 
liberty; had not the firmneſs of the perſuaſion, and 
its ſeeming evidence induced him to truſt ſolely to his 

right, 


FEST LL is 
right, without making the ſmalleſt proviſion either of C H AP. 
force or politics, in order to ſupport it. XLV. 

Such were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament 1904. 
and prince, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 
line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to ap- 
pear in the parliamentf, but thoroughly eftabliſhed 
and openly,avowed on the part of the prince. 

THe ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons 
appeared, not only in defence of their own privileges, 
but alſo in their endeavour, tho”, at this time, in vain, 
to free trade from theſe ſhackles, which the high ex- 
erted prerogative, and even, in this reſpect, the ill- 
judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 

JaMEs had already, of his own accord, called in 
and annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies, 


which had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which 


f At that time men of genius, and of enlarg'd minds had adopted 
the principles of liberty, which were, as yet, pretty much un- ; 
known to the generality of the people. Sir Matthew Hales had 
3 a remonſtrance againſt the King's conduct towards the 
arliament during this ſeſſion. The remonſtrance is drawn with 
eat force of reaſoning and ſpirit of liberty; and was the pro- 
uction of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Edwin Sandys, two men of 
the greateſt parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn in the 
name of the Parliament; but as there is no hint of it in the Jour- 
nals, we muſt conclude, either that the anthors, ſenſible that the 
ſtrain of the piece was much beyond the principles of the age. 
had not ventured to preſent it to the houſe, or that it had been, 
for that reaſon, rejected by them. The dignity and authority of 
the commons are ſtrongly inſiſted upon in this remonſtrance ; and 
it is there ſaid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which 
they received during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had pro- 
ceeded from their tenderneſs towards her age and her ſex. But 
the authors are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe received 
and ſubmitted to as bad treatment 1n the beginning and middle of 
that reign. The government was equally arbitrary in Mary's 
reign, in Edward's, in Harry the eighth and ſeventh's. And the 5 
farther we go back in hiſtory, tho' there might be more of a cer- 15 


tain irregular kind of liberty among the barons, the commons tt 
were ſtill of leſs authority. King James, as they themſelves ac- 1 
knowleg'd, gave the houſe of commons more liberty of ſpeech, | 4 


than had been indulg'd them by any of his predeceſſors. 


fettered 
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CHAP fettere1 extremely every ſpecies of domeſtic induſt. 


XLV. ry : But the excluſive companies ſtil] remained; ano- 


1604 


ther tpecies of monopoly, by which almoſt all fo- 


teign trade, except that to France, was brought 
into the hands of a few rapacious engroflers, and 
all proſpect of ſuture improvement in commerce 
was for ever ſacrificed to a little temporary advan- 
tage of the ſovereign, Theſe companies, tho? arbi- 
trarily erected, had carried their privileges ſo far, 
that the whole commerce of England was centered 
in London; and it appears that the cuſtoms of that 

ort amounted to 110,000. a-year, while thoſe 
of all the kingdom beſide yielded only ſeventeen 
thouſand®. Nay, the whole trade of London was 
confined to about 200 citizens, who were eaſily 
enabled, by combining among themſelves, to fix 
whatever price they pleaſed both to the exports and 
imports of the nation, The committee, appointed to 
examine this enormous grievance, one of the great- 
eſt which we read of in Engliſh ſtory, inſiſts on it 
as a fact well known and avowed, however contra- 
Ty to the preſent received opinion, that ſhipping 
and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during all the 
preceding reign, And tho' nothing be more com- 


mon than complaints of the decay of commerce, 


even during the moſt flouriſhing periods; yet is 
this a conſequence which might naturally reſult 
ſrom ſuch arbitrary eſtabliſhments, at a time when 
the trade of all the other nations of Europe, ex- 
cept that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and in- 
dulgence. 


s Journ, 21 May, 1604. d Id. ibid. A remon- 
ſtrance from the Trinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, that in a little a- 
bove twelve years, after 1588, the ſhipping and number of ſez- 
men in England decayed about a third part. Angleſey's happsy 
future ſtate of England, p. 128. from Sir Julius Cæſar's collecti- 
ons. See Journ, 21 May 1604 
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Wulte the commons were thus attempting to CHAP. 


give liberty to the trading part of the nation, they XLV. 


alſo endeavoured to free the landed int-reſt from the vo 


burthen of wardſhips *, and to remove thoſe remains 
of the feudal tenures, under which the nation ſtill 
laboured. A juſt regard was ſhowa to the crown in 
the whole conduct of this affair; nor was the reme- 
dy, ſought for, conſidered as a matter of right, but 
merely of grace and favour. The profit, which the 
King reaped both from wards and from reſpite of 
homage, was eſtimated ; and it was propoſed to com- 
pound for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after ſome debates in the 
houſe, and ſome conferences with the lords, the af- 
fair was found to contain more difficulties than could 
eaſily, at that time, be ſurmounted ; and it was not 
then brought to any concluſion. 


Tur fame fate attended an attempt of a like na- 


ture, to free the nation from the burthen of purvey- 
ance; an old prerogative in the crown, by which 
the officers of the houſnold were empowered to take, 
without conſent of the owners, proviſions for the 
King's family, and carts and horſes for the removal 
of his baggage, upon paying a ſtated price for them. 
This prerogative had been much abuſed by the pur- 
veyors!; and the commons ſhowed ſome intention to 
oller the King fifty chouland pounds a- year for the 
abolition of it, 

ANOTHER affair of the utmoſt conſequence was 
brought before this parliament, where the commons 
ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any true 
judgment of national intereſt. The union of the two 
kingdoms was very zealouſly, and even impatiently 
urged by the King . He juſtly regard:d it as the 
peculiar felicity of his reign, that he had terminated 


* Journ. 1 June, 1604, 1 Journ. 30 April, 1604. 
: Journ. 21 April. 1 May, 1604. Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
vol. v. p. 91. | 


the 
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C H AP.the bloody animoſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and 
XLV. had reduced the whole iſland under one empire; 
P05 enjoying tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity 
| from all foreign invaſions. He hoped, that, 
while his ſubjects of both kingdoms reflected on 
paſt diſaſters, beſides regarding his perſon as infi- 
nitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt 
deſire of ſecuring themſelves againſt the return of 
like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, par- 
liaments, and privileges. He conſidered not, that 
this very reflection operated, as yet, in a contra- 

manner, on men's prejudices, and kept alive 
that mutual hatred between the nations, which had 
been carried to the ouny extremity, and requir- 
ed time to allay it. The more urgent the King ap- 
peared in promoting ſo uſeful a meaſure, the more 
backward was the Engliſh parliament in concur- 
ring with him; while they aſcribed his exceſſive 
zeal, to that partiality, in favour of his antient ſub- 
of which they thought, that, on other occa- 
fions, they had reaſon to complain, Their com- 
plaiſance for the King, therefore, carried them no 
farther than to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet 
with thirty-one Scots commiſſioners, 1n order to de- 
berate concerning the terms of an union; but with- 
out any power of making advances towards the eſta- 
bliſnment of it ". 

Tux ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not 
better judgment, appeared in the houſe of commons, 
when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members who were attached tp the court. 
In vain was. it urged, that tho? the King received a 
fupply, which had been voted to Elizabeth, and 
which had not been collected before her death ; yet 
he found it burthened with a debt contracted by the 
Queen, equal to the full amount of it : That peace 


Journ. 7 June, 1604. Kennet, p. 673. 
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was not yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and CH A P. 
that Ireland was ſtill expenſive to him: That on XIV. 
his journey ſrom Scotland, amidſt ſuch an immenſe 
concourſe of people, and on that of the Queen 100g: 
and royal family, he had expended conſiderable 
ſums: And that, as the courtiers had looked for 
greater liberalities from the Prince on his acceſſion, 
and had impoſed on his generous nature; ſo the 
Prince, in his turn, would expect, at the beginning, 
ſome mark of duty and attachment from his peo- 
ple, and ſome conſideration of his neceſſities. No 
impreſſion was made on the houſe of commons by 
theſe topics; and the majority appeared fully de- 
termined to refuſe alk ſupply. The burthen of the 
government, at that time, lay ſurprizingly light up- 
on the people : And that very reaſon, which to us, 
at this diſtance, may ſeem a motive for generoſity, 
was the real cauſe why the parliament was, on all 
occaſions, ſo remarkably frugal and reſerved. They 
were not, as yet, accuſtomed to open their purſes a 
in ſo liberal a manner as their ſucceſſors, in order 1 
to ſupply the wants of their ſovereign; and the . 
ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, appeared in 
their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. The com- 10h 
mons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of reducing W 
the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their refu- 
ſing a bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for 
entailing the crown lands for ever on the King's 4 
heirs and ſucceffors?. The diſſipation, made by "Vi 
Elizabeth, had probably taught him the neceſſity of Ny, 7 
this law, apd ſhewn them the advantage of refu- 
ling it. 5 
In order to cover a diſappointment, which might 110 % 
bear a bad conſtruction both at home and abroad, 170 
James ſent a meſſage to the houſe , where he told i 
them, that he deſired no ſupply , and he was very Þ 
1 


*% 


o Parliamentary Hiſt. vol. v. p. 108. 
y Journ. 26 June 1604 
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CH A FP. forward in refuſing what was never offered him. 
XLV. Soon after, he prorogued the parliament, not without 


— end 
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7th July. 


Peace 
with 
Spain. 
18th Au- 
guſt. 


diſcovering, in his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſatiſ- 
faction. Even ſo early in his reign, he ſaw reaſon to 
make public complaints of the reſtleſs and encroach- 
ing ſpirit of the puritanical party, and of the male- 
volence, with which they endeavoured to inſpire the 
commons. Nor were his apprehenſions without rea- 
ſon ; ſince the commons, now finding themſelves 
free from the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, 
apply'd for a conference with the lords, and preſent- 
ed a petition to the King; the purport of both which 
was to procure, in favour of the puritans, a relaxa- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtical laws. The uſe of the ſur- 
plice and of the croſs in baptiſm is there chiefly 
complained of; but the remedy ſeems to be expect- 
ed ſolely from the King's diſpenſing power, The 
ſame papers diſcover the violent animoſity of the 
commons againſt the catholics together with the in- 
tolerating ſpirit of that aſſembly. 

THrrs ſummer, the peace with Spain was final- 
ly concluded, and was ſigned by the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters at London:. In the conferences, previous to 
this treaty, the nations were found to have ſo few 
claims on each other, that, except on account of 
the ſupport given by England to the Low Country 
provinces, the war might appear to have been con- 
tinued more on account of perſonal animoſity be- 


tween Philip and Elizabeth, than any contrariety of 


political intereſts between their ſubjects. Some ar- 
ticles in the treaty, which ſeem prejudicial to the 
Dutch commonwealth, were never executed by the 
King ; and as the Spaniards made no complaints on 
that head; it appeared, that, by ſecret agreement, 
the articles were underſtood in a different ſenſe 
from what they ſeem naturally to bear, and that 


9 Parliamentary hiſtory, vol. 4 P- 98, 995 100. 
r Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 585, & 
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the King reſerved the power of ſending aſfliſtance to C HA p. 
the Hollanders*. The Conſtable of Caſtile came into XLV. 
England to ratify the peace; and on the part of Eng 
land, the Earl of Hartford was ſent into the Low "POP 
Countries for the ſame purpoſe, and the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord high admiral, into Spain. The train 
of the latter was numerous and ſplendid; and the Spa- 
niards, it is ſaid, were extremely ſurpriſed, when 
they beheld the blooming countenances and graceful 
appearance of the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, in- 
flamed by the prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many 
monſters and infernal demons. 

Tuo' England, by means of her naval force, was 
perfectly ſecure, during the latter years of the Spaniſh 
war, James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilities; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted or even propoſed 
by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marquet, which 
had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Arch- 
duke Albert had made ſome advances of a like na- 
ture v, which invited the King to take this friendly ſtep. 
But what is remarkable; in James's proclamation for 
that purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had him- ih 
ſelf while King of Scotland, always lived in amity 0 | 
with Spain, peace was attached to his perſon, and that 0 
merely by his acceſſion to the crown of England, oy 
without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had 1 
ended the war between the kingdoms*, This igno- 


Winwood, vol. ii. p. 27. p. 330, et 2:57. In this reſpe James's 1 0 
peace was more honourable than that which Henry the 4th him» 7 
ſelf made with Spain. That prince ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the nw 
Dutch; and the ſupplies, which he ſecretly ſent them were in di- 
rect contravention to the treaty. t 23d of June, 1603. Wt 

v Grotii Annal. Lib. 12. * See proclamations during the 25 
firſt ſeyen years of K. James. Winwood. vol. ii. p. 65. | 1 
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C HAP.rance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſing in a 


XLV 
1604. 


Prince, who was thirty-ſix years of age, and who 


had reigned from his infancy, did we not conſider, 
that a king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe friendſhip 
with England, has few tranſactions to manage with 
foreign princes, and has little opportunity of acquir- 
ing experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, 
his prejudices, his indolence, his love of amuſement, 
particularly of hunting, to which he was extremely 
addicted, ever prevented him from making any pro- 
greſs in the knowledge or practice of foreign politics, 
and in a little time dimimifhed that regard, which all 
the neighbouring nations had paid to England, dur- 
the reign of his predeceſlor. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Gun-powder conſpiracy. — A parliament. — Truce be- 
twixt Spain and the United Provinces. — A par- 
liament. — Death of the French King. — Armin- 
aniſm. — State of Ireland. 


E come now to relate an event, one of the CHAP. 
moſt memorable, which hiſtory has convey- 
ed to poſterity, and containing at once a ſingular 
proof both of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the hu- 
man mind; its wideſt departure from morals, and 
its moſt ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. 
"Tis the Gun-powaer treaſon of which I ſpeak; a fact 
as certain as it appears incredible, 1 WH 
Tur Roman catholics had expected great favour Gun= — oo 
and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as powder We! 
he was deſcended from Mary, who had ſacrificed conſpira- 
her life to their cauſe, and as he himſelf, in his ear- 7” 
ly youth, was believed to have ſhown ſome partiality 
towards them; which nothing, they thought, but in. 4 
tereſt and neceſſity had ſince reſtrained. "Tis pre- Wd 
tended, that he had even entered into poſitive en- 4 
gagements to tolerate their religion, ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould mount the throne of England, whether their 
credulity had interpreted in this ſenſe ſome obliging 
expreſſions of the King, or that he had employed 


1604. 


ſuch an artifice, in order to render them favourable 0 bi 
to his title. Very ſoon they diſcovered their mit- $4! 
take; and were at once ſurprized and enraged to find "v8 


James, on all occaſions, expreſs his intention of exe - 
cuting ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, and 1 
of perſevering in all the rigorous mcœaſures of Eli- 1 


1 State Trials vol. ii. p. 201, 202, 203. Winwood vol. ii, p. 170 
49. | 14 
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C # AF zabeth, Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts and ol 
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an antient family, firſt thought of a moſt extraor- 
dinary method of revenge; and he opened his inten- 
tion to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Northumberland. In one of their converſations 
with regard to the diſtreſt condition of the catho- 
lics, Piercy having broke into a ſally of paſſion, 
and mentioned the aſſaſſinating the King; Cateſby 
took the opportunity of revealing to him a nobler 
and more extenſive plan of treaſon, which not on- 
ly included a ſure execution of vengeance, but 
afforded ſome hopes of reſtoring the catholic reli- 
gion in England. In vain, ſaid he, would you 
put an end to the King's life: He has children, 
who would ſucceed both to his crown and to his 
maxims of government. In vain would you ex- 
tinguiſh the whole royal family : The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament are all infected with the 
fame hereſy, and could raiſe to the throne another 
prince and another family, who, beſides their ha. 
tred to our religion, would be animated with re- 
venge for the tragical death of their predeceſſors. 
To ſerve any good purpoſe, we mult deſtroy, at 
one blow, the King, the royal family, the lords, 
the commons; and bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin, Happily, they are all aſſembled on the 
firſt meeting of the Parliament; and afford us the 
opportunity of glorious and nfeful vengeance. Great 
preparations will not be requiſite, A few of us, com- 
bining, may run a mine below the hall, in which 
they meet, and chooſing the very moment when the 
King harangues both houſes, conſign over to de- 
ſtruction theſe determined foes to all piety and re- 
ligion, Mean while, we ourſelves ſtanding aloof, 
ſafe and unſuſpected, ſhail triumph in being the 
inſtruments of divine wrath, and ſhall behold with 
pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were 
paſt the edicts for proſcribing our church and butcher- 


ing 
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ing her children, toſt into a thouſand fragments; C H Ap. 
while their impious inhabitants, meditating perhaps XLVI. 
ſtill new proſecutions againſt us, paſs from flames 
above to flames below, there for ever to endure the 
torments due to their offences =, 
Piercy was charmed with this project of Cateſ- 
by; and they agreed to communicate the matter to 
a few more, and among the reſt to Thomas Win- 
ter, whom they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of 
Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whoſe 
zeal and courage they were all thoroughly acquaint- 
ed. When they enliſted any new conſpirator, in or- 
der to bind . him to ſecrecy, they always, together 
with an oath, employed the ſacrament, the moſt ſa- 
cred rite of their religion*, And *tis remarkable, 
that no one of theſe pious devotees ever entertained 
the leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſ- 
ſacre, which they projected, of whatever was great 
and eminent in the nation. Some of them only were 
ſtartled by the reflection, that of neceſſity many ca- 
tholics muſt be preſent; as ſpectators or attendants "M0 
on the King, or as having ſeats in the houſe of peers: PE 
But Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that | 
order in England, removed theſe ſcruples, and ſhew- Wl 
ed them how the intereſts of religion required, that 10 
the innocent ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guil- 4 
85 © 
lt this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of tlie 1 
year 1604; when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe Wy 
in Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
liament was to aſſemble. Towards the end of that v1 
year they began their operations. That they might 4% 
be leſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to the "gg 
neighbourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions 


1605. 


z Hiſtory of the Gunpowder Treaſon, * State Trials, þyl 
vol. J. p. 190, 198, 219. 
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CHAP.with them, and never deſiſted from their labour, 
XLVI. Obſtinate to their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſion, 


1605. 


by principle and by mutual exhortation, they little 
ſeared death in compariſon of a diſappointment; 
and having provided arms, together with the inſtru- 
ments of their labour, they reſolved there to periſh 
in caſe of a diſcovery, Their perſeverance advan- 
ced the work; and they ſoon pierced the wall, tho 
three yards in thickneſs, but on approaching the 
other fide, they were ſomewhat ſtartled with hear- 
ing a noiſe, which they knew not how to account 
for. Upon inquiry, they found, that it came from 
the vault below the houſe of lords; that a maga- 


zine of coals had been kept there; and that, as the 


coals were ſelling off, the vault would be let to the 
higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immediately 
ſeized; the place hired by Piercy; thirty-ſix bar- 
rels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered up 
with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar 
boldly flung open; and every body admitted, as if 


it contained nothing dangerous. 


ConFIDeNT of ſucceſs, they now began to look 
forward, and to plan the remaining part of their pro- 
jet. The King, the Queen, Prince Henry, were 
all expected to be preſent at the opening of the parlia- 
ment. The Duke, by reaſon of his tender age, 
would be abſent; and it was reſolved, that Piercy 
ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, a child likewiſe, was kept at Lord Harring- 
ton's houſe in Warwickſhire; and Sir Everard Dig- 
by, Rookwood, Grant, being let into the conſpi- 
racy, engaged to afſembie their friends, on pre” 
tence of a hunting-match, and ſeizing that Princeſs» 


 immecdiatcly to proclaim her Queen. So tranſport- 


ed were they with rage againſt their adverſaries 
and fo charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that 
they forgot all care of their own ſafety; and truſt- 


ing to the general confuſion, which muſt reſult from 
ſo 
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ſo unexpected a blow, they foreſaw not, that the fu- CH AP. 
ry of the people, now unreſtrained by any authority, XLVI. 
muſt have turned againſt them, and would probably 70. 
have ſatiated itſelf, by an univerſal maſſacre of the . 
catholics. 

Tur day, fo long wiſhed for, now approached, 
on which the parliament was appointed to aſſem— 
ble. The dreadful ſecret, tho' communicated to 
above twenty perſons, had been religiouſly kepr, 
during the ſpace of near a year and a half, No 
remorſe, no pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope 
of reward, had, as yet, induced any one conſpira- 
tor, either to abandon the enterprize, or make a 
diſcovery of it, The holy fury had extinguiſhed in 
their breaſts every other motive, and it was an in- 
diſcretion at laſt, proceeding chiefly from theſe ve 
bigotted prejudices and partialities, which ſaved the 
nation. 

Ten days before the meeting of the parliament, 
Lord Monteagle, a catholic, fon to Lord Morley, 
received the following letter, which had been deli- 
vered to his ſervant by an unknown hand. My 
Lord, Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, | 
I have a care of your preſervatimm. Therefore 1 1 0 
world adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe * 
ſome excuſe 19 ſhift off your ee ee at this parlia- 4 
ment. Fir God and man have concurred to puniſh the it 
wickedneſs of this time. And think not ſlightly of this 
advertiſement , but retire yourſelf into your country, | 
where you may expec the event in ſafety. For, tho mY 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, 1 Jay, they will ul 
receive a terrible blow, this parliament, and yet they fhall 
not ſee who hurts them. This council is not to be con- 
temned, becauſe it may do you god, and can de you 19 +l 
harm : For the danger is paſt, as ſom as you have burn- 5 
ed the letter. And I hope God will give you the grace t9 34 
Vor. V. A aa a male 
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CHAP. make god uſe of it, to whoſe holy protection I commend 


XLVI. 


— — 


1605. 


yo 0 b. 


MonTEAGLE knew not what to make of this let. 
ter; and tho! inclined to think it a fooliſh attempt 
to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to 
carry it to Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate, Tho 
gy wi ry too was inclined to give little attention to 

„he thought proper to lay it before the King who 
came to town a few days after. To the Kang it 
appeared not fo light a matter; and from the ſeri- 
ous earneſt ſtile of the letter, he conjectured, that 
it implied ſomething very dangerous and important. 
A terrible blow, and yet the authors concealed; a dan- 
ger fo ſudden, and yet ſo great; theſe circumſtances 
ſ>emed all to denote ſome contrivance by gun-pow- 
der; and it was thought adviſable to inſpect all the 
vanit; below the houſes of parliament. This care 
belonged to the earl of Suffolk, Lord chamberlain; 
who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till the day be- 
fore the mecting of the parliament. He remarked 
thoſe great piles of wood and fagots, which lay 
in the vault under tlie upper houie; and he caſt 
his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a dark cor- 
ner, and palied himſelf for Piercy's ſervant. That 
daring and determined courage, which fo much 
diſtinguiſhed this confpirator, even among thoſe 
heroes in villany, was fully painted in his counte- 
nance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by the Lord 
chamberlain © Such a quantity alſo of fuel, for the 
uſe of one who lived ſo little in town as Piercy, ap: 


peared a little en nary; and upon comparing 
all eircumſtances it was refoived that a more thorow 


inſpection ſhould * made. About midnight, Sir 
Tnamas Knevet, a juſtice of peace, was ſent with 
proper attendants; and before the door of the vault, 


b K. lames's Works, p. 227. c R. James's Works, 
f P / 
p. 229. 4 Id. Ibid. 


finding 
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finding Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his prepa- CHAP. 
rations, he immediately ſeized him, and turning over XLVI. 
the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The matches a of Pas 
every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train were 5 
taken in Fawkes's pocket; who finding his guilt now 
apparent, and fecing no refuge but in boldneſs a: 4 
deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he had loſt 

the opportunity, of firing the Powe er at once, and of 
ſweetening his own death by that of his enemies e 

Before the council, he diſplayed the fame intrepid 
firmneſs, mixt even with {corn and diſdaia; reſuling Fe: 

to diſcover his accomplices and Mew ing no concern 
but for the failure of the enterprizef, This obitinacy 
laſted two or three days: But being confined to the 
Tower, left to reflect on his guilt and danger, ard 
the rack being juſt ſhown to him; his cor burage, ſa- 
tigued with fo long an effort, a: id unfup oried by 
hope or ſociety, at laſt failed him; and lie made a 
full diſcovery of all the confpirator $2, 

CaTEsBY, Piercy, and the other eriminats, vio 
were in London, tho? they had heard of the alarm ta- 
ken at the letter ſent to Monteagle ; tho' they had 
heard of the lord chamberlain's ſearch; yet were re- 
ſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never abandon 


their hopes of ſucceſsb. But at laſt, hearing that 


e K. James's Works, p. 230. i Winwosd, vol. ii. p. 
173. E King James's Works, p. 231. b Some hiito- 
rians have imagined, that the King had ſecret i. telligence of the 
conſpiracy, and that the letter to Montezgle was ww rote by his 
direction, in order to obtain the fame of penetiation in diſcover— 


| ing the plot. But the known facts retute this ſuppolttion. wits | 
| That letter being commonly talked of, m; 8 raliy have bat 
given an alarm to the conſpirators, and made them conrrive 1 5 


their eſcape. The viſit of the Lord chambetlain ought to have 
had the fame effect. In ſhort, it appears, that no body wv 50 
8 arreſted or enquired after, for ſome days, till Vawlkes aleo⸗ 4314 
vered the names of the conſpirators. We may inter, however, 
from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 171. that Sa- 
liſbury's ſagacity led the King in his conj Etures, and that the 
miniſter, like an artſul courtier, gave his maſter the piaile of 
. the whole diſcovery. 


Aaa a 2 Fawkes 


CHA Þ.Fawkes was arreſted, they hurried away to Warwick- 
XLVI. ſhire ; where Sir Everard Digby, making account 
ann ſucceſs had attended his confederates, was al- 


1605 


05 
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ready in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. 
She had e caped i into Coventry ; and they were obli- 
ged to put themſclves on their defence againſt the 
country, who were raiſed from all quarters, and arm- 
ed, by the ſherifls. The conſpirators, with all their 
attendants neyer exceeded the number of eighty per- 
ſors; and being ſurrounded on every ſide, could na 
longer entertain 1 hopes, either of eſcaping or prevail- 
ing. Having therefore confeſſed themſelves, anc 
received abſolution, they boldly prepared for dea I, 
and reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible 
the aſſailants. But even. this miſerable conlolation 
was denied them. Sorne of their powder took fire, 
and diſabled them for defencei. The people ruſhed 
in upon them. Piercy and Cateſby were killed with | 
one ſhot. Digby, Reookwood, Winter, and others, be- 5 


nm 5 383 22 260 


ing taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, 4 
and dicd, as well as Garnet, by the hands of the exe- r1 
cutioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the bi- {i 


gotted catholics were fo devoted to Garnet, that tkey 
tancy'd miracles to be wrought by his bloods; and 
in Spain he was regarded as a Martyr 1. 

Netratz had the deſperate fortune of the con- 
ſpirators urged them to this enterprize, nor had 7 
the former profligacy of their lives prepared them 


for ſo great a crime. Before that audacious at- 15 

tempt, their conduct ſeerns, in general, to be liable 1 
to no reproach, Catefby's character had entitled 
lum to ſuch regard, that Rookwood and Digby 

ere ſeduced by their implicit truſt in his judg- - 

ment; and they declared, that, from the motive a- 7 

lone of friendſhip to him, they were ready, on any 40 

«c 

| State Trials, vol. i p. 199. Diſcourſe of the manner, &c. pr. 

p. 59. 70. Kk Winwood, vol. II. p. 300. D; 

Winwood, vol. ii. p. 300. K. 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, to have ſacrificed their lives s. Digby him- CHAP. 
ſelf was as highly eſteemed and beloved as any man in XIII. 
England; and he had been particularly honoured gg. 
with the good opinion of Queen Elizabeth”. TwWas 
bigotted zeal alone, the moſt abſurd of prejudices 
maſqued with reaſon, the moſt criminal of paſſions 
covered with the appearance of duty, which ſeduced 
them into meaſures, that were fatal to themſelves, and 
had fo nearly proved fatal to their country e. 

Tux lords Mordaunt and Sturton, two catholics, 
were fined, the former, 10,000 pounds, the latter | 
4000, by the ſtar- chamber; becauſe their abſence 10 

from parliament had begot a ſuſpicion of their being AU 
made acquainted with the conſpiracy, The Earl 
of Northumberland was fined 30,000 pounds, and 
detained ſeveral years priſoner in the Tower; be- 
cauſe, among other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had 
admitted Piercy into the number of gentlemen pen- 
ſioners, without his taking the requiſite oaths. it 
Theſe fentences may be thought ſomewhat arbitra- WH! 
ry: But ſuch was the nature of all proceedings in the 1 
ſtar- chamber. | 
Tur King, in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerv- 1 
ed, that, tho religion had engaged the conſpirators 4 
in ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to in- 
volve all the Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, or 
ſuppoſe them equally diſpoſed to commit ſuch enor- 
mous barbarities. Many holy men, he ſaid, and our 
anceſtors among the reſt, had been ſeduced to concur | 
with that church in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet 1 
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m State Trials vol. i. p. 201. Athen. Ox. vol. ii. fol. 354. 10 

o Digby after his condemnation ſaid in a letter to his wife. Wl 
% Now for my intention, let me tell you, that if J had thought 
te there had been the leaſt fin in the plot, I would not have been 10 
« of it for all the world; and no other cauſe drew me, to ha- 11 
« zard my fortune and life but zeal to God's religion.“ He ex- Wl 
preſſes his ſurprize to hear that any catholics had condemned it. 14 
Digby's papers, publiſhed by ſecretary Coventry. P Camden in Witt! 
Kennet, p 692. | „Ie 


, 


had 
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CHAP. had never admitted her ſeditious principles, concern- 


XLVI. 


1005. 


1606. 


ing the Pope's power of dethroning kings, or ſancti- 
fy ing aſſaſſination. The wrath of heaven is denounc- 
ed againſt crimes, but innocent error may obtain its 
favour; and nothing can be more hateful than the 
uncharitableneſs of the puritans, who condemn alike 


to eternal torments, even the moſt inoffenſive proſe- 


lytes to popery. For his part, he added, that con- 
ſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould never alter, in the 
leaſt, his plan of government: While with one 
hand he puniſhed guilt; with the other, he would 
ſtill ſupport and protect innocence? After this 
ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament, till the 22d of 
January. 

Tur moderation, and, I may ſay, magnanimity, 
of the King, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape 
from a moſt deteftable conſpiracy, was no wiſe 
agrecable to his ſubjects, Their animoſity againſt 
popery, even before this provocation, had riſen to a 
great pitch; and it had perhaps been more prudent 
in James, by a little diſſimulation, to have conform- 
ed himſelf to it. His theological learning, confirmed 
by diſputation, had happily fixed his judgment in the 
proteſtant faith; yet was his heart a little byaſſed by 
the allurements of Rome, and he had been extreme- 
ly pleaſed, if the making ſome advances could have 
effected an union with that antient mother-church. 


Ne ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſub- 


jects againſt the religion of their fathers: He be- 
came himſelf the object of their diffidence and aver- 
fon, Whatever meaſures he embraced in Scot- 


land to introduce prelacy, in England to inforce 


the authority of the preſent church, and ſupport 


q K. James's works. p. 503. 504. The Parliament this 
ſeflion paſſed an act obliging every one to take the oath of alle- 
giance z a very moderate teit, ſince it decided no controverted 
points between the two religions, and only engaged the perſon 
who took it to abjure the Pope's power of dethroning Kings, 
See K. James's works, p. 250. | p 


its 
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its rites and ceremonies; were interpreted as fo ma- H A P: 1 


ny ſteps towards popery, and were repreſented by XLVI. | it 
the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition, "> [f 
Ignorant of the conſequences, or unwilling to facri- . 


fice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conſcience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and 
gave truſt and preferment, almoſt indifferently, to ap} 
his catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding | 
his perſon, as well as his title leſs obnoxious to the 
church of Rome, than thoſe of Elizabeth, he gra- 
dually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, which had 
been enacted againſt that church, and which were 
ſo acceptable to his bigotted ſubjects. But the ef- 
fects of theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides became 
not very ſenſible, till towards the concluſion of his 
reigh, 

Ar this time, James ſeems to have poſſeſſed, in 
ſome degree, the affections even of his Engliſh ſub- 
jects, and, in a pretty high degree, their eſteem and 
regard. Hitherto their complaints were chiefly levelled 
againſt his too great conſtancy in his early ſriendſhips; 
a quality, which had it been attended with more ceco- 
nomy, the wiſe would have excuſed, and the can- 
did would even, perhaps, have applauded, His parts, 
which were not deſpicable, and his learning, which 
was great, being highly extolled by his courtiers and 
gowumen, and not yet tried in the management of if 
any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed a [1 
very high idea of him in the world; nor was it al- 00 
ways thro' flattery or inſincerity, that he received the WR 
title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was 14 
ſuddenly ſpread about this time, of his being aſſaſſi- 
nated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into all or- 
ders of men. The commons alſo abated, this ſeſſi-A parlia- AU 
on, ſomewhat of their exceſſive frugality and ment. 170 
granted him an aid of three ſubſidies and fix fif- N 


5 Kennet, p. 676. 


teenths, 
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CHAP. teenths, which, Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſet, 


XLVI. 
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1606 


might amount to about four hundred thouſand 
pounds: And for once the King and parliament part- 
ed in friendſhip and good humour. The hatred, 
which the catholics ſeemed to bear him, gave him, 
at this time, an additional value in the eyes of his 
people. The only point, in which the commions 
gave him diſpleaſure, was by diſcovering their con- 
ſtant goodwill to the puritans, in whoſe favour they 
deſired a conference with the Lords*: which was re- 
jected. 


Tux aid, granted by Parliament, was payable in 


four years; and the King's profuſion, joined to the 


neceſſary charges of the government, had alread 

very much anticipated this ſupply, and diſpoſed him 
to diſſipate, in a very little time, among his friends 
and courtiers, the reſidue of it. To engage him 
farther into expence, his brother-in-law, the King 
of Denmark payed him a viſit this ſummer; and the 
whole court was employed in feaſting and revelry, in 
maſques and interludes*, Great erudition and pro- 
found morality, with little taſte or pleaſantry, pre- 
vail in all theſe entertainments: Myſtery, allegory, 
and alluſion reign throughout, Italy was then the 
model for wit and ingenuity among the European 
nations, France herſelf, who afterwards ſet fo 
much better patterns of elegance and pleaſure, was 
at that time contented to copy fervilely labour- 
ed and romantic inventions of her ſouthern neigh- 
bour. 

Tux chief affair which was tranſacted next ſeſſion, 
was the intended union of the two kingdoms. Nothing 
could exceed the King's paſſion and zeal for this noble 
enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice and reluct- 
ance againſt it, There remain two excellent ſpeeches 


t Journ. 20 May, 1606. * Journ. 5 April 1606, * Ken- 
net, p. 676. 
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in favour of the union, which deſerve to be com-CHAP. 
pared together; that of the Kingy, and that XILVI. 
of Sir Francis Bacon. Thoſe, who affect in every Te 
thing ſuch an extreme contempt for James, will be a 
ſurpriſed to find, that his diſcourſe, both for good 
reaſoning and eloquent compoſition, approaches ve- 

ry near that of a man, who was undoubtedly, at 

that time, one of the greateſt geniuſes of Europe. 

A few trivial indifcretions and indecorums may be 

ſaid to characterize the harangue of the monarch, 

and mark it for his own. And in general, fo open 

and avowed a declaration in favour of a meaſure, 
where he had taken no care, by any precaution or 
intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronounced 

a very great indifcretion. But the art of managing 
parliaments, by private intereſt or cabal, being 
found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, was not, as 

yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In the com- 

mon courſe of affairs, government could be conduc- 

ted without their aſſiſtance; and when their con- 
currence became requiſite to the meaſures of the 
crown, it was, generally ſpeaking, except in times 

of great faction and diſcontent, abtained without 

much difficulty. 

Tur King's influence ſeems to have rendered | 
the Scots parliament very cordial in all the ſteps, 1 
which they took towards the union. Tho' the 0 
advantages which Scotland might hope from that 1 
meaſure, were more conſiderable; yet were the [| 
objections too, with regard to that Kingdom, 1 
more ſtriking and obvious. The benefit, which | 
muſt have retulied to England, both by acceſſion 
of ſtrength and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; and hy 
as the Engiiſh were, by far, the greater nation, 
and poſſefied the teat of government, the ohjecti- 
ons, either from the point of honour or from Jva— 


t 


K. James's Works, p. 509. | 
Vol. V. | Bbbb louſy, | 
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CHAP louſy, could not reaſonably have any place among 
&LVI. them. The Engliſh parliament indeed ſeem to have 
r ſwayed merely by the vulgar motive of natio- 


nal antipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſtinately in 
their prejudices, that all the efforts for a thorough 
union and incorporation, ended only in the abolition 
of the hoſtile laws, formerly enacted between the 
kingdoms =. 

Some. precipitant ſteps, which the King, a little 
after his acceſſion, had taken, in order to promote 
his favourite project, had been here obſerved to do 
more injury than ſervice, From his own authority, 
he had aſſumed the title of King of Great Britain; 
and had quartered the arms of Scotland, with thoſe 
of England, in all coins, flags, and enſigns. And 
he had engaged the judges to make a declarati- 
on, that all thoſe, who, after the union of the 
crowns, ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, 
for that reaſon alone, naturalized in both, This 
was a nice queſtion, and according to the ideas of 
thoſe times, ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on both 
ſides. The King was the ſame : The parliaments 
were different. . To render the people therefore the 
ſame, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the ſovereign authori- 
ty reſides chiefly in the prince, and that theſe po- 
pular aſſemblies are rather ordained to aſſiſt with mo- 
ney and advice, than indued with any controuling 
or active powers in the government. JU is evident, 
ſays Bacon in his pleadings on this ſubject, that all 
other commonwealths, monarchies ouly excepted, do ſub- 


= The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they 
had complained in the former ſeſſion to the lords of the biſhop of 
Briſtol, for writing a book in favour of it; and the prelate was 
obliged to make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The crime impu- 
ted to him ſeems to have conſiſted in his treating of a ſub- 
je, which lay before the Parliament. So little notion had they 
as yet of general liberty ! See Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 


108, 109, 110. | 
(if 


: J A 8 J. 535 | | 
fit by a law precedent, For where authority is divided CH A p. j 
| 


among ft many fficers, and they not perpetual, but an- XLVI. 
nual or temporary, and not to receive their authority but 90e 
by election, and certain perſons to have voices only in 


that election, and the hke, theſe are buſy and curious 4 
frames, which of neceſſity do preſuppsſe a law precedent, 10 
written ar unwritten to guide and direct them: But in "i 


monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that is, when ſeveral 1 
families or linca es, people ds ſubmit themſelves to fy 
one line, imperial or royal; the ſubmiſſion is more natu- 
ral and ſimple ; which afterwards, by lau ſubſequent, it 
1s perfetted and made more formal; but that is grounded 
upon nature. It would feem from this reaſoning, 
that the idea of an hereditary, limited monarchy, tho | 
implicitly ſuppoſed in many public tranſactions, had 
never, as yet, been expreisly formed by any Engliſh 
lawyer or politician, 

ExCEPT the obſtinacy of the parliament with 
regard to the union, and an attempt on the 
King's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion®, moſt of their mea- 
ſures, during this ſeſſion, were ſufficiently reſpect- if 
ful and obliging; tho' they ſtill diſcover a vigi- | il 
lant ſpirit, and a careful attention towards public 
good and national liberty. The votes alſo of the | 
commons ſhow, that that houſe contained a mix- | 
ture of puritans, who had acquired great authori— | 
ty among them ©, and who, together with religt- 
ous prejudices, were continually ſuggeſting 1deas, 
more ſuitable to a popular than a monarchical form 
of government. The natural appetite for rule, made 
the commons lend a willing ear to every doctrine, 
which tended to augment their power and influ- 
ENCE. 


« Bacon's works, vol. iv. p. 190, 191. Edit. 1730. 
d Journ. 2. 2 December, 5 March, 1606 25, 26 June 1607, 
© Journal, 26 February, 4, 7 March, 1606. 2 May, 17 June, 
1607, 
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CHAP. A PETITION was moved in the houſe for a more 


XLVI. rigorous execution of the laws againft popiſh recu- 
ſants, and an abatement towards proteſtant noncon- 
7- formiſts. Both theſe two points were equally unac- 
ceptable to the King; and he ſent orders to the houſe 
to proceed no farther 1n that matter. The houſe 
were inclined, at firſt, to conſidef theſe orders as a 
breach of privilege : But they ſoon acquieſced, when 
told, that this meaſure of the King, was iupported 
by many precedents, during, the reign of Elizabeth ©, 
Had the houſe been always diſpoſed to make the 
preced-nts of that reign the rule of their conduct, 
they needed never have had any difterence with any 
of their monarchs, 
zth June. TE complaints of Spaniſh depredations were 
very loud among the Engliſh merchants*®. The 
lower houſe ſent a meſſage to the lords, deſiring a 
conference with them, in Vorder to their preſenting a 
joint petition to the King on that ſubject. The 
lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage; 
becauſe, they ſaid, the matter was weighty and rare. 
It probably occurred to them, at firſt, that the par- 
liament's interpoling in affairs of ſtate would appear 
unuſual and extraordinary, And to ſhow, that in 
this ſentiment they were not guided by court influ- 
ence; aſter they had deliberated, they agreed to the 
conference. 

Tur houſe of commons began now to feel thera- 
ſelves of ſuch importance, that, on the motion 
of Sir Edwin Sandys, a member of great autho- 
rity, they entered, for the firſt time, an order for 
the regular keeping of their journals“. When all 


buſinels was finiſhed, the King prorogued the paz- 
lament. 


4 Journ, 16, 17 June, 1607, e Journ. 25 Feb. 1606. 
Journ. 3 July, 1607. | 
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ABouT this time, there was an inſurrection of CHAP, 
XI. VI. 


one Reynolds, a man of low condition. They — 


the country people in Northamptonſhire, headed by 


went about deſtroying incloſures; but carefully a- 


voided the committing any other outrage. This in- 4th July. 


ſurrection was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and, tho' great le- 
nity was uſed towards the inſurgents, yet were fome 
of the ringleaders puniſhed. The chief cauſe of 
that trivial commotion ſeems to have been of itſelf, 
far from trivial, It was become the common prac- 
tice in England to diſuſe tillage, and throw the land 
into incloſures for the ſake of paſture. By this 
means, the kingdom was depopulated, or at leaſt, 
prevented from increaſing ſo much in people, as 
might have been expected from the daily encreaſe of 
induſtry and commerce. 

NEXT year preſents us with nothing memorable : 
But in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long 
negotiation, was concluded, by a truce of twelve 
years, that war, which, for near half a century, had 
been carried on with ſuch fury, between Spain and 


the ſtates of the United Provinces. Never conteſt Truce be- 


1607. 


1608. 


1609. 


ſeemed, at firſt, more unequal : Never conteſt was twixt 


finiſhed with more honour to the weaker party. On 


Spain and 


; .— © the Uni- 
the ſide of Spain were numbers, riches, authority, ted Pro- 


diſcipline: On the fide of the revolted provinces viaces. 


were found the attachment to liberty and the enthu- 
ſiaſm of religion. By her. naval enterprizes the re- 
public maintained her armies; and joining peaceſul 
induſtry to military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her 
own force, to ſupport herſelf, and gradually rely 


leis on thoſe neighbouring princes, who, from jea- 


louſy to Spain, were at firſt prompted to encourage 
her revolt. Long had the pride of that monarchy 

revailed over her intereſt, and prevented her from 
1 to any terms of accommodation with her 
rebellious ſubjects. But finding all intercourſe cut 
off between her provinces by the maritime force ad 

| ine 
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1609, 


March 30, 


1610, 
oh Feb. 
A Parlta- 
nient,. 


the ſtates, ſhe at laſt agreed to treat with them as a 
free people, and folemnly to renounce all claim and 
pretenſion to their ſovereignty. 

Tuts chief point being once gained, the treaty 
was eaſily brought to a concluſion, under the joint 
mediation and gaurantee of France and England. 
Ail exterior appearances of honour and regard were 
paid equally to both crowns: But very different 
were tne ſentiments which the ſtates, as well as all 
Europe, entertained of the princes, who wore them, 
Frugality and vigour, the chief circumſtances, which 
procure regard among foreign nations, ſhone as 
conſpicuouſly in Henry as they were defective in 
James. To a contempt of the Engliſh monarch, 
Henry ſeems to have added a conſiderable degree of 
Jealouſy and averſion, which were ſentiments alto- 
gether without foundation. James was perſectly 
juſt and fair in all tranſactions with his allies *, 
but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, that 
each ſide deemed him partial towards their adverſa- 
ry, and fancied, that he had entered into ſecret 
meaſures againſt them ®. So little equity have men 
in their judgments of their own affairs; and fo dan- 
gerous is that entire neutrality affected by the King 
of England! 

Tur little concern, which James took in foreign 
affairs, renders the domeſtic occurrences, particularly 
thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign. 
A new ſeſſion was held this ſpring; the King full of 


e The plan of accommodation which James recommended is 
found in Winwood, vol. it. p. 49, 430; and is the ſame that 
was recommended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, tom. 3. 
p. 416, 417. It had long been imagined by hiftorians from 
Jeanin's authority, that James had declared to the court of Spain 
that he would not ſupport the Dutch in their pretenſions to li- 
berty and independence. But it has ſince been diſcovered by 
Winwood's memorials, vol. it. p. 456, 466, 409, 475, 476, that 
that report was founded on a lye of preſident Rickardot's. 

* Winwood and Jeanin, aim. 
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hopes of receiving ſupply; the commons, of circum-CH AP, 


ſcribing his exorbitant prerogative. The Earl of 
Saliſbury, now created treaſurer on the death of the 
Earl of Dorſet, laid open the King's neceſſities, firſt 
to the Peers, then to a committee of the lower 
houſei, He inſiſted on the unavoidable expences, in 
ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing a late inſur- 
rection in Ireland; He mentivned three numerous 
courts, which the King was obliged to maintain, for 
himſelf, for the Queen, and for the Prince of Wales: 
He obferved, that Queen Elizabeth, tho” a fingle wo- 
man, had received very large ſupplies, in the years 
preceding her death, which alone were cxpenſive to 
her: and he aſſerted, that during her reign, ſhe had 
very much diſſipated the crown- lands; an expedient, 
which, tho' it ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without 
laying burthens on her people, multiplied extremely 
the neceſſities of her ſucceſſor. From all theſe cauſes 
he thought it no- wiſe ſtrange, that the King's income 
ſhould fall ſhort ſo great a ſum as eighty one thou- 
ſand pounds of his ſtated and regular expence; with- 
out mentioning contingencies, which ought always to 
be eſteemed a fourth of the yearly charges. And as 
the crown was now neceſſarily burthened with a great 
and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, he thence 1n- 
ferred the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate and 
large ſupply from the people. To all theſe reaſons, 
which James likewiſe urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to 
both houſes, the commons remained inexorable, But 
not to ſhock the King with an abſolute refuſal, they 
granted him one ſubſidy and one fifteenth ; which 
would ſcarce amount to a hundred thouſand pounds, 
And James received the mortification of diſcovering, 
in vain, all his wants, and of begging aid of {ubjects, 
who had no reaſonable indulgence nor conſideration 
for him. 


i Journ, 17 Feb. 1609. Kennet, p. 681. 
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AMoNG the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, 
which now daily and unavoidably multiplied between 
Prince and Parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold ard 
ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, 
as well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all 
commodities and proviſions roſe to a pitch beyond 
what had ever been known, ſince the declenſion of the 
Roman empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe not 
in proportion, the Prince was inſenſibly reduced to 
poverty amidſt the general riches of his ſubjects, and 
required additional funds, in order to ſupport the 
ſame magnificence and force, which had been main- 
tained by former monarchs. But while money thus 
flowed into England, we may obſerve, that, at the 
ſame time, and probably from that very cauſe, arts 
and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty increaſe; 
and elegance in every enjoyment of life became better 
known, and more cultivated among all ranks of peo- 
ple. The King's ſervants, both civil and military, his 
courtiers, his miniſters, demanded more ample ſup- 
plies from the impoveriſhed Prince, and were not con- 
tented with the ſame ſimplicity of living, which had 
ſatisfied their anceſtors. The Prince himſelf began 
to regard an increaſe of pomp and ſplendor as requi- 
ſite to ſupport the dignity of his character, and to pre- 
ſerve the ſame ſuperiority above his ſubjects, which 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, 
and proportion to the other ſovereigns of Europe, 
it was natural for him to deſire; and as they had uni- 
verſally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their 
taxes, the King of England deemed it reaſonable, 
that his ſubjects who were generally as rich as theirs, 


* Beſides the great diſſipation of the crown-lands, the fee- 
farm-rents never increaſed, and the other lands were let on long 
leaſes and at a great undervalue, little or nothing above the old 
rent. 


ſhould 
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ſhould bear with patience ſome additional burthens CH ap. 11 
1 


and impoſitions. XIVI. | 
UNHAPPILY for the King, thoſe very riches, with > (| 
the increaling knowlege of the age, bred oppoſite Bag 4 


ſentiments in his ſubjects; and begetting a ſpirit of 1 
freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay 
little regard, either to the entreaties or menaces of 
their ſovereign. While the barons poſſeſſed their 1 
former immenſe property and extenſive juriſdicti- 1 
ons, they were apt on every diſguſt, to endanger the $4 
monarch and throw the whole government into con- Ly 
fuſion; But this very con fuſion often, in its turn, 
proved favourable to the monarch, and made the na- 

tion again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh juſ- 

tice and tranquillity. After that both the power of 

alienations, and the increaſe of commerce had thrown 

the ballance of property into the hands of the com- | 
mons, the ſituation of affairs and the diſpoſitions of N 
men became ſuſceptible of a more regular plan of li- 

berty; and the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the 


authority of the ſovereign. And tho! in that interval, 
: after the decline of the peers, and before the people 
. had yet experienced their force, the princes aſſum- 
ed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt annihilated 
1 the conſtitution under the weight of their preroga- 
z tive; fo ſoon as the commons recovered from their 
h lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed at the 
h danger, and were reſolved to ſecure liberty by firmer 
), barriers, than their anceſtors had hitherto provided 
8 for It, . 78 ; 
—« Hap James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he 
ir might have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; 
e, and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity to 
s, increaſe and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the 
extenſive authority, which was tranſmitted to him. On 
e- the other hard, had the commons been inclined to 
10 act with more generoſity and kindneſs towards their f 
; Prince, they might probably have turned his neceſſi- i 
Vol. V. Cecc ties | 
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AMoNG the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, 
which now daily and unavoidably multiplied between 
Prince and Parliament, this article of money is to be 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold and 
ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, 
as well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all 
commodities and proviſions roſe to a pitch beyond 
what had ever been known, ſince the declenſion of the 
Roman empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe not 
in proportion *, the Prince was inſenſibly reduced to 
poverty amidſt the general riches of his ſubjects, and 
required additional funds, in order to ſupport the 
ſame magnificence and force, which had been main- 
tained by former monarchs. But while money thus 
flowed into England, we may obſerve, that, at the 
ſame time, and probably from that very cauſe, arts 
and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty increaſe, 
and elegance in every enjoyment of life became better 
known, and more cultivated among all ranks of peo- 
ple. The King's ſervants, both civil and military, his 
courtiers, his miniſters, demanded more ample ſup- 
plies from the impoveriſhed Prince, and were not con- 
tented with the ſame ſimplicity of living, which had 
ſatisfied their anceſtors. The Prince himſelf began 
to regard an increaſe of pomp and ſplendor as requi- 
ſite to ſupport the dignity of his character, and to pre- 
ſerve the ſame ſuperiority above his ſubjects, which 


his predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, 


and proportion to the other ſovereigns of Europe, 
it was natural for him to deſire; and as they had uni- 
verſally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their 
taxes, the King of England deemed it reaſonable, 


that his ſubjects who were generally as rich as theirs, 


* Beſides the great diſſipation of the crown-lands, the fee- 
farm-rents never increaſed, and the other lands were let on long 
leaſes and at a great underyalue, little or nothing above the old 
rent. 


ſhould 


ſhould bear with patience ſome additional burthens CH Ap. 

and impoſitions. XLVI. 
UNHAPPILY for the King, thoſe very riches, with > 

the increaling knowlege of the age, bred oppoſite "OA 

ſentiments in his ſubjects; and begetting a ſpirit of 

freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay 

little regard, either to the entreaties or menaces of 

their ſovereign, While the barons poſſeſſed their 

former immenſe property and extenſive juriſdicti— 

ons, they were apt on every diſguſt, to endanger the 

monarch and throw the whole government into con- 

fuſion: But this very confuſion often, in its turn, 

| proved favourable to the monarch, and made the na- 

tion again ſubmit to him, in order to re-eſtabliſh juſ- 


; tice and tranquillity. After that both the power of 
. alienations, and the increaſe of commerce had thrown 
. the ballance of property into the hands of the com- 
, mons, the ſituation of affairs and the diſpoſitions of 
r men became ſuſceptible of a more regular plan of h- 4 
f berty; and the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the 4 
8 authority of the ſovereign. And tho! in that interval, 110 
* after the decline of the peers, and before the people 1 
2 had yet experienced their force, the princes aſſum- [1 
d ed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt annihilated 1 
n the conſtitution under the weight of their preroga- | 
i- tive; ſo ſoon as the commons recovered from their tl 
> lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed at the [| 
ch danger, and were reſolved to ſecure liberty by firmer 1 
0, barriers, than their anceſtors had hitherto provided bit 
Ce, for it. 5 N . 
U- Hap James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he | 
Sir might have warded off this criſis ſomewhat longer; 10 
le, and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity to bl 
rs, increaſe and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the 1 
extenſive authority, which was tranſmitted to him, On 1 
ee· the other hand, had the commons been inclined to 
W. act with more generoſity and kindneſs towards their 
* Prince, they might probably have turned his neceſſi- 


Vol. V. Cece tles 
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CHAP, ties to good account, and have bribed him to depart 


XLVI. 
1610 


peaceably from the moſt dangerous articles of his 
prerogative, But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 
of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by reli- 
gious prejudices, and tenacious of their money: And, 


in this ſituation, it is no wonder, that, during this 


whole reign, we fcarce find an interval of mutual 
confidence and friendſhip between prince and parlia- 
ment. 

Tun King by his prerogative alone, had, ſome 
years before, altered the rates of the cuſtoms, and 
had eſtabliſhed new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of 
merchandize. This exerciſe of power will natural- 
ly, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; yet according 
to the principles and practices of that time, it might 
admit of ſome apology. The duties of tonnage and 
poundage were at firſt granted to the crown, by a 
vote of parliament, and for a limited time; and as 
the grant frequently expired and was renewed, there 
could not then ariſe any controverſy concerning the 
origin of the King's right to levy theſe duties; and 
this impoſition, hke all others, was plainly derived 
from the voluntary conſent of the people. But as 
Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, had the 
revenue conferred on them for life, the Prince, fo 
long in poſſeſſion of theſe duties, began gradually 
to conſider them as his own proper right and 
inheritance, and regarded the vote of parlia- 
ment as a mere formality, which rather expreſ- 
ſed the acquieſcence of the people in his prero- 
gative, than beſtowed any new gift or revenue 
upon him. 

Taz Parliament, when it firſt granted poundage to 
the crown, had fixed no particular rates: The impo- 
ſition was given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cent. 
on all commodities: It was left to the King himſelt 
and the Privy Council, aided by the advice of ſuch mer- 
chants as they ſhould think proper to conſult, to * 

the 
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the value of goods, and thereby the rates of the C H AP. 
cuſtoms : And as that value had been ſettled before XLVI. 


the diicovery of the Weſt-Indies, it was become 
much inferior to the prices, which almoſt all com- 
modities bore in every market of Europe; and con- 
ſequently, the cuſtoms, tho' ſuppoſed to be five per 
cent. did not, in reality, amount to a third of that 
value. The King, therefore, was naturally led to 
think, that rates, which were now plainly falſe, 


ought to be corrected 1, that a valuation of com- 


modities, fixed by one act of the privy council, 
might be amended by another; that if his right to 
poundage was inherent in the crown, he ſhould al- 
ſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correcting its 
inequalities ; if it was granted by the people, he 
ſhould at lcaſt ſupport the ſpirit of the law, by fix- 
ing a new and a juſter valuation of all commodities. 
Bat beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems plauſible, 
if not ſolid, the King was ſupported in that act of 
power by two direct precedents, one in the reign 
of Mary, another in the beginning of Elizabeth =, 
Both theſe Princeſſes had, without conſent of par- 
lament, altered the rates of ſome particular com- 
modities ; and as their impoſitions had, all along, 
been ſubmitted to without a murmur, and ſtill con- 
tinued to be levied, the King had no reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that a farther exerciſe af the ſame authori- 
ty would give any occaſion of complaint. That 
leſs umbrage might be taken, he was extremely 
moderate in the new rates, which he eſtabliſhed. 
The law entitled him to levy five per cent. on all 
commodities; yet he really did not, on the whole, ex- 
ceed two: 'The cuſtoms, during his whole reign, roſe 
only from 125,000 pounds a-year to 160,000; tho' 
beſides the encreaſe of the rates, there was a ſenſi- 
ble encreaſe of commerce and induſtry during that 


1 Winwood, vol. ii. p. 438. in Journ. 18th April, 5th 
and 10th May, 1614, &c. 20th February, 1625. 
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CHAP. period : But all this precaution cauld not fave him 


XLVI. 


1610. 


from the complaints of the houſe of commons. A 
ſpirit of liberty had now taken poſſeſſion of that 


houſe: The leading members, being men of an in- 


dependent genius and large views, began to regu- 
late their opinions, more by the future conſequences 
which they foreſaw, than by the former precedents 
which were laid before them; and they leſs aſpired 
at maintaining the antient conſtitution, than at 
eſtabliſning a new one, and a freer and a better. 
In their remonſtrances to the King on this occa— 
fion, they obſerved it to be a general opinion, That 
the reaſons of that practice might be extended much far- 
ther, even to the utter ruin of the anttent liberty of 
the kingdom, and the ſubjefts right of property in their 
lands and goods. Tho' expreſsly forbid by the King 
to touch his prerogative, they paſſed a bill aboliſhing 
theſe impoſitions; which was rejected by the houſe 
of lords. 
Ix another addreſs to the King, they objected to 
the practice of borrowing upon privy ſeals, and de- 
fired that the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to lend 
money to his Majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their re- 
fuſal. Some murmurs hkewiſe were thrown out in 
the houſe againſt a new monopoly of the licence of 
wines“. It muſt be confeſſed, that forced loans and 
monopolies were eſtabliſhed on many and recent 
precedents; tho' diametrically oppoſite to all the 
principles of a free government]. 
Tur houſe likewiſe diſcovered ſome diſcontent 
againſt the King's proclamations. James told them, 


= Journ. 23d May, 1610. o Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. 
p. 241. p We find the King's anſwer in Winwood's Me- 


morials, vol. ili. p. 193, ad edit. To the third and fourth 
„ (namely, that it might be Jawful to arreſt the King's ſervants 
„ without leave, and that no man ſhould be inforced to lend mo- 
«© ney, nor to give a reaſon why he would not) his Majeſty ſent 
© us an anſwer, that becauſe we brought precedents of anti- 


That 
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That tho he well knew, by the conſtitution and policy of CHAP, 
the kingdom, that proclamations were not of equal force *LV1. 
with laws ;, yet he thought it a duty incumbent on him, iGo 
and a power inſeparably annexed to the crown, to reſtrain No 
and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and inconveniencies as he ſaw 1 
growing on the ſtate, againſt which no certain law was 1 
extant, and which might tend to the great detriment of 4 
the ſubjeft, if there ſhould be no remedy provided ill | 
the meeting of a parliament. And this prerogative, he 1 
adds, our progenitors have, as well in antient as later {1 
times, uſed and enjoyed . The intervals between fel- ö 
ſions, we may obſerve, were frequently fo long as to 
render it requiſite for a prince to interpoſe by his 
prerogative; and it was an eſtabliſhed maxim a- 
mong the lawyers, that all the proclamations of a 
king were abrogated by his death", But what the 
authority could be, which bound the ſubjects, and 
et was inferior to the authority of laws, ſeems in- 
explicable by any maxims of reaſon or politics : And 
in this inſtance, as in many othery, it is eaſy to ſee, | 
how unintelligible the Engliſh conſtitution was, be- 
fore the parliament was able, by continued acquiſi- 


4 quity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any 
« precedents drawn from the time of uſurping or decaying 
«« princes, or people too bold and wanton ;'that he defired not 
« to govern in that commonweaith, where ſubjects ſhould be 
« aſſured of all things, and hope for nothing. It was one thin 

« ſubmiltere principatum legibus; and another thing ſubmittere 
« principatum ſuvoditis. That he would not leave to poſterity 
« ſuch 2 mark of weakneſs upon his reign ; and therefore his 
e concluſion was, non placet petitio, non placet exemplum : Yet 
« with this mitigation, that in matters of loans he would re- 


« fuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould my Lord Chamberlain 


« deny the arreſting of any of. his Majeity's ſervants, if juſt 4 


77 


4% cauſe was ſhown.” The Parliament however, acknowledged 


at this time with thankfulneſs to the King, that he allowed diſ- 
putes and inquiries about his prerogative, much beyond what 
had been indulged by any of his predeceſſors. Parliament. Hiſt. 
vol. v. p 230. This very ſeſſion, he expreſsly gave them leave 
to produce all their grievances, without exception. 

* Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 250. 

7 Journ. 1ath May, 1614. 
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CHAP. tions or encroachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixt prin- 
XLVI. | 


ciples of liberty. 

Ur the ſettlement of the reformation, that ex- 
tenſive branch of power, which regards eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters, being then without an owner, ſeemed 
to belong to the firſt occupier; and Henry VIII. 
failed not immediately to ſeize it, and to exert it 
even to the utmoſt degree of tyranny. The poſſeſ- 
ſion of it was continued with Edward; and reco- 
vered by Elizabeth; and that ambitious Princeſs 
was ſo remarkably jealous of this flower of her 
crown, that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, 
if they ever preſumed to intermeddle in theſe mat- 
ters; and they were fo over-awed by her authority, 
as to ſubmit, and to aſk pardon on theſe occaſi- 
ons. But James's parliaments were much leſs ob- 
ſequious. They ventured to liſt up their eyes, and 
to confider this prerogative. They there ſaw a ve- 
ry large province of government, poſſeſſed by the 
King alone, and gever communicated with the par- 
lament, They were ſenſible, that this province ad- 
mitted not of any exact boundary or circumſcrip- 
tion. They had felt, that the Roman pontiff, in 
former ages, under pretence of religion, was gra- 
dually making advances to uſurp the whole civil 
power. They dreaded ſtill more dangerous conſe- 
quences from the claims of their own ſovereign, 
who reſided among them, and who, in many other 
reſpects, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited authority. They 
therefore deemed it abſolutely neceſſary to circum- 
ſcribe this branch of prerogative, and accordingly, 
in the preceding ſeſſion, they paſſed a bill againſt the 
eſtabliſnment of any eccleſiaſtical canons without 
conſent of parliament *, But the houſe of lords, as 
is uſual, defended the barriers of the throne, and 
rejected the bill. 


* Journ, 2d, 11th December; 5th March, 1606. 
2 
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commiſſion court. It required no great penetration to 
ſee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing from large 
diſcretionary powers in a regal government. But 
James, as was natural, refuſed compliance with the a 
plication of the commons. He was probably ſenſible, 
that, beſides the great diminution of his authority, 
many inconveniencies muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 
aboliſhing all power of this nature in every magiſtrate; 
and that the laws, were they ever ſo carefully framed 
and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide againſt all con- 
tingencies; much leſs, where they had not, as yet, at- 
tained a ſufficient degree of accuracy and refinernent, 
Bur the buſineſs, which chiefly occupied the com- 
mons, during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of ward- 
ſhips and purveyance; prerogatives, which had been 
more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole 
reign of James, In this affair, the commons employed 
the proper means, which might intitle them to ſuc- 
ceſs: They offered the King a ſettled revenue as an 
equivalent for the powers, which he ſhould part with; 
and the King was willing to hearken to terms. After 
much diſpute, he offered to give up theſe prerogatives 
for 200,000 pounds a-year, which they agreed to con- 
fer on him". And nothing remained, towards cloſing 


t Parliament. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 247. Kennet. p. 681. 

v We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 193, the 
reaſon aſſigned for this particular ſum. From thence my Lord 
« Treaſurer came to the price ; and here he ſaid, that the Kin 
« would no more riſe and fall like a merchant. That he would 
„ not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court of wards) 
« ſo much toſſed ; that is was too dainty to be fo handled . And 
« then he ſaid, that he muſt deliver the very countenance and 
character of the King's mind out of his own hand-writing : 
« which, before he read, he faid he would acquaint us witha 
« pleaſant conceit of his Majeſty. As concerning the number 
of nineſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he 
« could not affect, becauſe nine was the number of the poets, 


the 


In this ſeſſion, the commons contented themſelves c HA p. 
with remonſtrating againſt the proceedings of the high XLVI. 


1610. 
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C H A p. the bargain, but that the commons ſhould determine 


XLVI 


the funds, from which this ſum ſhould be levied, 


his ſeſſion was too far advanced to bring ſo difficult 


1610. 


a matter to a full concluſion; and tho' the parliament 
met again, towards the end of the year, and reſumed 
the queſtion, they were never able to terminate an al- 
fair, which they ſeemed ſo intent upon. The jour- 
nals of that ſeſſion are loſt; and, as the hiſtorians of 
this reign are very negligent in relating parliamenta- 
ry affairs, of whoſe importance they were not ſuffi- 
ciently apprized, we know not exactly the reaſon of 
this failure. It only appears, that the King was ex- 
tremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of the parlia- 
ment, and ſoon afterwards diſſolved it. This was his 
firſt parliament, and it ſat near ſeven years. 

In the midſt of all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome 
leſs violent, on royal prerogative, the King diſplay- 
ed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions of mo- 
narchy and the authority of princes, Even in a 
ſpeech to the parliament, where he begged for ſup- 
ply, and where he ſhould naturally have uſed eve- 
ry art to ingratiate himſelf with that aſſembly, he 
expreſſed himſelf in theſe terms; © I conclude, then, 
„the point, touching the power of kings, with this 
“ axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute what God 
may do, is blaſphemy, but what God wills, 
* that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily 
& diſpute and diſcuſs; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to 
« diſpute what a king may do in the height of his 


& who were always beggars, tho? they ſerved ſo many muſes ; and 
« eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Ju- 
« das, was away; and therefore might beſt be affected by his 
« Majeſty : But there was a mean number, which might accord 
us both; and that was len: which, ſaid my lord Treaſurer, 
« js a ſacred number; for ſo many were God's commandments, 
« which tend to virtue and edification.” If the commons really 
voted 20,000 pounds a year more, on account of this p/eaſant 
conceit of the King and the Treaſurer, it was certainly the 
beſt paid wit, for its goodneſs, that ever was in the world. 
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power. But juſt kings will ever be willing to de- CHAP. 


« clare what they will do, if they will not incur the XLVI. 


« curſe of God. I will not be content, that my power 


be diſputed upon; but I ſhall ever be willing to 
make the reaſon appear of my doings, and rule my 
* actions according to my laws. Notwithſtanding 
the great extent of prerogative in that age, theſe ex- 
preſſions would probably give ſome offence. But we 
may obſerve, that, as the King's deſpotiſm was more 
ſpeculative than practical, fo the independency of the 
commons was, at this time, the contrary ; and, tho' 
ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent ſituation as well 
as diſpoſition, was too new and recent to be as yet 
founded on ſyſtematical principles and opinionsy. 


* K. James's Works, p. 531. 

It may not be unworthy obſervation, that James, in a Book 
called The true Laws of free Monarchies, which he publiſhed a 
little before his acceſſion to the crown of England, affirmed, 
« That a good king, altho' he be above the law, will ſubject 
« and frame his actions thereto, for example's ſake to his ſub- 
« jets, and of his own free will, but not as ſubje@ or bound 
« thereto.” In another paſſage, According to the fundamen- 
« tal law already alleged, we daily ſee, that in the parliament 
(which is nothing elſe but the head court of the king and his 
* r the laws are but craved by his ſubjects, and only 
«© made by him at their rogation, and with their advice. For 
„ albeit the King make daily ſtatutes and ordinances, enjoining 
&« ſuch pains thereto as he thinks meet, without any advice of 
« parliament or eſtates ; yet it lies in the power of no 28 
« ment to make any kind of law or ſtatute, without his ſceptre 
« be to it, for giving it the force of a law.“ K. Tames's Works, 
p. 202. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſuch a critical junc- 
ture, James had ſo little ſenſe as, directly, in fo material a 

int, to have openly ſhocked what were the univerſally eſta- 

liſhed principles of that age: On the contrary, we are told by 
hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his acceſſion, 
than the good opinion entertained of him by the Engliſh, on ac- 
count of his learned and judicious writing®. Phe queſtion, 
however, with regard to the royal power was, at this time, 
become a very dangerous point; and without employing ambi- 
guous, inſignificant terms, which determined nothing, it was im- 
ſlible to pleaſe both King and parliament, Dr Cowell, who 
ad magnified the prerogative in words too in: .'gible, fell this 
ſeſſion under the indignation of the commons. Harliament. Hiſt. 
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CHAP, This year was diſtinguiſhed by a memorable e- 
XLVI. vent, which gave great alarm and concern in England; 
the murder of the French monarch by the poinard of 
zd May. the fanatical Ravaillac, That experience and repu- 
Death of tation, Which this heroic prince had been acquiring 
— for ſo many years; thoſe treaſures, which he had a- 
| maſſed; thoſe armies, which he had inliſted and diſ- 
ciplined; were on the point of being employed in 

ſome great enterprize, which would probably have 
changed the face of Europe: when a period was put 

to his glory by an enthuſiaſtic madman, who ſacri- 

ficed at once his own life and that of the prince to his 
deteſtable prejudices. Were the deſigns, aſcribed to 

Henry by the compilers of Sully's Memoirs, leſs chi- 
merical, they might be admitted, on account of the 
teſtimony, by which that narration is ſupported : 

Bur ſuch vaſt projets, had they been real, he muſt 

have revolved and digeſted in his mind for many 

years; and *tis obſervable, that about a twelve- month 

before, he had been very inſtrumental in making 

peace between Spain and the United Provinces; a 
meaſure, by which he deprived himſelf of the aſſiſ- 

tance of his firmeſt ally, and the beſt able to ſecond 

his enterprizes. *Tis more probable, that the war, 

which, at the time of his death, he intended to com- 

mence againſt Spain, was the reſult of ambition, re- 

venge, or love, in a powerful and military prince, who 


had long wiſhed for an opportunity of attacking 


vol. v. p 221. The King himſelf, after all his magnificent 
boaſts, was obliged to make his eſcape thro' a diſtinction, which 
he framed between a king in ab/trads and a king in concreto : 
An abſtract king, he ſaid, had all power; but a concrete king 
was bound to obſerve the laws of the country, which he go- 
verned. K. James s Works, p. 533. But, how bound? By con- 
ſcience only! Or might his ſubjects reſiſt him and defend their 
privileges? This he thought not fit to explain. And fo difficult 
1s it to explain that point, that, to this day whatever liberties 
may be uſcd by private inquirers, the laws have, very prudently, 
thought proper to maiatain a total ſilence with regard to it. 


his 
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his enemy, and who was at laſt rouſed by a ſuddenC HAP. 
motive or provocation, With his death, the glory of XLVI. 
the French monarchy ſuffered an eclipſe for De "IO 
years; and that kingdom falling under an adminiſ- “ 
tration weak and bigotted, ſactions and diſorderly, 
the Auſtrian greatneſs began anew to appear for- 
midable to Europe. | 

Ix England, the antipathy to the catholics revived 
a little upon this tragical event; and ſome of the 
laws which had been formerly enacted for no other 
purpoſe than to keep theſe religioniſts in awe, began 
now to be executed with greater rigour and ſeverity *. 1611. 

Tro' James's timidity and indolence fixed him, 
during moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inatten- 
tion to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an 
event in Europe of ſuch mighty conſequence as to 
rouze him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all his Armini- 
zeal and enterprize. A profeſlor of divinity, named aniſm. 
Vorſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, was called from 
a German to a Dutch univerſity; and as he differed 
from his Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions con- 
cerning the intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees of God, 
he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic 
fame, and was, at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions 
of that royal doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he might have 
refuted or eluded. If vigour was wanting in other in- 
cidents of James's reign, here he behaved even with 
haughtineſs and infolence; and the ſtates were ob- 
liged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to deprive Vor- 
ſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him their domini- 
ons. The King carried no farther his proſecuti- 
ons againſt that proſeſſor; tho* he had very cha- 
ritably hinted to the ſtates, Thar, as to the burning 
Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left them 
to their n chriſtain vſdom; but ſurely never 
beretic better deſerved the flames», It is to be 


= Kennet, p. 684. * Id. p. 715. b K. James's | 
Works, p 255. | 
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remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, e x 
cept in Holland alone, the practice of burning here 
tics ſtill prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; 
and inſtances were not wanting in England, dur- 
ing the reign of James. The Dutch chemſelves 
were, at laſt, by ſtate intrigue, and the tyran- 
ny of Prince Maurice, forced from their rational 
and humane maxims; and the perſecuting bigots, 
a little after this time, ſignalized their power by 
the death of the virtuous Barnevelt, and the im- 
priſonment of the virtuous and learned Grotius, 
The ſcholaſtic controverſies about free-will, and 
grace, and predeſtination, begot theſe violent con- 
vulſions. 

Ix tracing the coherence among the ſyſtems of 
modern theology, we may obſerve, that the doc- 
trine of abſolute decrees has ever been intimately 
connected with the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit; as that doc- 
trine affords the higheſt ſubject of joy, triumph, and 
ſecurity, to the ſuppoſed elect, and exalts them, by 
infinite degrees, above the reſt of mankind. All the 
firſt reformers adopted theſe principles; and the Jan- 
ſeniſts too, a fanatical ſet in France, not to mention 
the Mahometans in Aſia, have ever embraced them. 
As the Lutheran eſtabliſhments were ſubjected to 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, their enthuſiaſtic genius gradu- 
ally decayed, and men had leiſure to perceive the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by infinite tor- 
ments, what he himſelf, from all eternity, had un- 
changeably decreed. The King tho', at this time, 
his calviniſtic education had rivetted him in the doc- 
trine of abſolute decrees, yet, being a zealous parti- 
zan of epiſcopacy, was inſenſibly ingaged, towards 
the end of his reign, to favour the milder theol 
of Arminius. Even in fo great a doctor, the ge- 
nius of the religion prevailed over its ſpeculative 
tenets; and with him, the whole clergy gradually 
dropped the more rigid principles of abſolute re- 
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probation and unconditional decrees. Some noiſe c H AP. 
was, at firſt, made about theſe innovations; but be- XLVI. 
ing drowned in the fury of factions and civil wars — — 


which tucceeded, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an 
inſignificant figure amidſt thoſe violent diſputes a- 
bout civil and eccleſiaſtical power with which the na- 
tion was agitat-d. And upon the reſtoration, the 
church, tho' ſhe ſtill retained her old ſubſcriptions 
and articles of faith, was found to have totally 
changed her ſpeculative doctrines, and to have 
embraced tenets more ſuitable ro the genius of 
her diſcipline and worſhip, without its being poſſible 
to aſſign the preciſe period, in which the alteration 
was produced. 

IT may be worth obſerving, that, about this time, 
2 from his great deſire to promote controver- 
ial divinity, erected a college at Chelſea for the en- 
tertainment of twenty perſons, who ſhould be en- 
tirely employed in refuting the papiſts and puritans<. 
All the efforts of the great Bacon could not procure 
an eſtabliſhment for the cultivation of natural philo- 
ſophy: Even to this day, no ſociety has been inſtitut- 
ed for the poliſhing and fixing our language. The 
only encouragement, which the ſovereign in Eng- 
land has ever given to any thing, that has the appea- 
rance of ſcience, was this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment 
of James; an inſtitution quite ſuperfluous, conſider- 
ing the unhappy propenſion, which, at that time, 
ſo univerſally poſſeſſed the nation for polemical di- 
vinity. | 

To conſider James in a more advantageous light, 
we muſt take a view of him as the legiſlator of Ire- 


land; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had framed 


for the civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed about 
this period, it may not here be improper to give ſome 


Fo Kennet, p. 685. Camden's Brit. vol. i. p. 370. Gibſon's 
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account of them. He frequently boaſts of the ma- 
nagement of Ireland as his maſter- piece; and it 
will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, in this 
particular, was not altogether without foundati- 
on. 

AFTER the ſubjeQtion of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 
more difficult taſk ſtill remained; to civilize the bar- 
barous inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and 
induſtry, and to render their ſubjection durable 
and uſeful to the crown of England. James pro- 
ceeded in this work by a ſteady, regular and well 
concerted plan; and in the ſpace of nine years, accord- 
ing to Sir John Davis, he made greater advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom, than 
had been made in the 440 years, which had elapſ- 
ed ſince the conqueſt was firſt attempted a. 

IT was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cu- 
ſtoms, which ſupplied the place of laws, and which 
were calculated to keep that people for ever in a ſtate 
of barbariſm and diſorder. 

By the Brebon law or cuſtom, every crime, how- 
ever enormous, was puniſhed, not with death, but 
by a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied up- 
on the criminal. Murder itſelf, as among all the 
antient barbarous nations, was attoned for in this 
manner; and each raan, according to his rank, 
had a different rate or value affixed to him, which, 
if any one was willing to pay, he needed not fear 
the aſſaſſinating his enemy. This rate was called 
his eric. When Sir William Fitzwilhams being 
Lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend 
a ſheriff into Fermannah, which, a little before, 
had been made a county, and ſubjected to the 
Engliſh law; Your ſheriff, ſaid Maguire, ſhall 
be welcome to me: But, let me know, beforehand, his 
eric, or the price of his head, that, if my people 
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cut it off, 1 may levy the money upon the county e. As C HAP. 
for oppreſſion, extortion, and other treſpaſſes, ſo lit- XLVI. 
tle were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed . 


to them, and no redreſs for ſuch offences could ever 
be obtained. | 

THe cuſtoms of Gavelkinde and Taniſtry were 
attended with the ſame abſurdity in the diſtribution 
of property. Upon the death of any perſon, his 
land, by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, was divided 
among all the males of the ſept or family, both 
baſtard and legitimate : And, after partition made, 
if any of the ſept died, his portion was not ſhared 
out among his ſons, but the chieftain, at his diſere- 
tion, made a new partition of all the lands, be- 
longing to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare f, 
As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the 
fixed property of any land; to build, to plant, to 
incloſe, to cultivate, to improve, would have been 
ſo much loſt labour. 

THE chieſtains and the Taniſts, tho' drawn 
from the principal families, were not hereditary, 
but were eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority 
was abſolute; and, notwithſtanding that certain 
lands were aſſigned to the office, its chief prof.t 
reſulted from exactions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which 
there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleaſures. Hence aroſe that common bye-word 
among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſtward of the 
law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barre 
Meaning the country, where the Englith inhabit- 
ed, and which extended not beyond the compaſs 


of twenty miles, lying in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin ®. 


e Sir John Davis, p. 166. Sir John Davis, p. 167. 
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AFTER aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms, and ſubſti- 
tuting Engliſh law in their place; James, having 
taken all the natives under his protection, and de- 
clared them free citizens, proceeded to govern 
them by a regular adminiſtration, military as well as 
civil. 

A ſufficient army was maintained, its diſcipline in- 
ſpected, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in 
order to keep the ſoldiers from prey ing upon the 
country, as had been uſual in former reigns. When 
Odoghartie raiſed an inſurrection, a reinforcement 
was ſent over, and the flames of that rebellion were 
immediately extinguiſhed. 

ALL minds being firſt quieted by an univerſal in- 
demnity i, circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſtice admini- 
ſtred, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders 
of every kind ſeverely puniſhed k. As the Iriſh had 
been univerſally engaged in the rebellion againſt 
Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had 
been formerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, 
was rigorouſly exacted; and no authority, but that 
of the King and the law, was permitted throughout 
the kingdom. 

A reſignation of all private eſtates was even requi- 
red; and when they were reſtored, the proprietors 
received them under ſuch conditions as might pre- 
vent, for the future, all tyranny and oppreſſion over 
the common people. The value of the dues, which 
the nobles uſually claimed from their vaſſals, was eſ- 
timated at a fixed ſum, and all further arbitrary ex- 
actions prohibited under ſevere penalties”. 

Txt whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the 
crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was eſta- 
bliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that 
fertile country: The property was divided into mo- 
derate ſhares, the largeft not exceeding 2000 acres : 


1 Id. p. 263. k Id. p. 264, 265, &c. 1 Id. p. 276. 
= Sir John Davis, p. 278. 
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Tenants were brought over from England and Scot-C H A P, 
land: The Iriſh were removed from the hills and XLVI. 
faſtneſles, and ſettled in the open country: Huſband- 101 
ry and the arts were taught them: A fixed habita- 5 
tion ſecured: Plunder and robbery puniſhed : And, 
by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild 
and diſorderly province of all Ireland, ſoon became 
the beſt cultivated and moſt civilized. 

SUCH were the arts, by which James introduced 
humanity and juſtice among a people, who had ever 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. No- 
ble cares! much ſuperior” to the vain and criminal 
glory of Conqueſts; but requiring ages of perſeve- 

Trance and attention to perfect what had been ſo hap- 
pily begun. 

A LAUDABLE act of juſtice was, about this time, 
executed in England upon Lord Sanquhir, a Scots 
nobleman, who had been guilty of a baſe aſſaſſina- 

tion upon Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh 
nation, who were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and attro- 
cious ; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the 


ſeverity of law to the interceſſion of the friends and 
family of the criminal“. 


n Id. p. 280. * Kennet, p. 688. 
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AFTER aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms, and ſubſti- 
tuting Engliſh law in their place ; James, havi: g 
taken all the natives under his protection, and de- 
clared them free citizens, proceeded to govern 
them by a regular adminiſtration, military as well as 
civil. 

A ſufficient army was maintained, its diſcipline in- 
ſpected, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in 
order to keep the ſoldiers from prey ing upon the 
country, as had been uſual in former reigns. When 
Odoghartie raiſed an inſurrection, a reinforcement 
was ſent over, and the flames of that rebellion were 
immediately extinguiſhed. | 

ALL minds being firſt quieted by an univerſal in- 
demnity i, circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſtice admini- 
ſtred, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders 
of every kind ſeverely puniſhed *, As the Iriſh had 
been univerſally engaged in the rebellion againſt 
Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which had 
been formerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, 
was rigorouſly exacted; and no authority, but that 
of the King and the law, was permitted throughout 
the kingdom. 

A . ee of all private eſtates was even requi- 
red; and when they were reſtored, the proprietors 
received them under ſuch conditions as might pre- 
vent, for the future, all tyranny and oppreſſion over 
the common people. The value of the dues, which 
the nobles uſually claimed from their vaſſals, was eſ- 
timated at a fixed ſum, and all further arbitrary ex- 
actions prohibited under ſevere penalties”. 

Tur whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the 
crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was eſta- 


bliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that 


fertile country: The property was divided into mo- 
derate ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding 2000 acres : 


Id. p. 263. k Id. p. 264, 205, &c. 1 1d. p. 276. 
= Sir John Davis, p. 278. 
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Tenants were brought over from England and Scot-C II A P. 
land: The Iriſh were removed from the hills and XLVI. 
faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open country: Huſband 1 
ry and the arts were taught them : A fixed habita- 
tion ſecured : Plunder and robbery puniſhed : And, 

by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild 

and diſorderly province of all Ireland, ſoon became 

the beſt cultivated and moſt civilized». 

SUCH were the arts, by which James introduced 
humanity and juſtice among a people, who had ever 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. No- 
ble cares! much ſuperior to the vain and criminal 
glory of Conqueſts; but requiring ages of perſeve- 
rance and attention to perfect what had been fo hap- 
pily begun. 

A LAUDABLE act of juſtice was, about this time, 
executed in England upon Lord Sanquhir, a Scots 
nobleman, who had heen guilty of a baſe aſſaſſina- 

tion upon Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh 
nation, who were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and attro- 
cious ; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the 


ſeverity of law to the interceſſion of the friends and 
family of the criminal“. 


n Id. p. 280. * Kennet, p. 688. 
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